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ABSTRACT 

Designed  to  be  used  as  complementary  instructional 
material  for  American  students  as  well  as  second*~generation  Iranians 
in  America,   this  work  presents  a  collection  of  material  for  teaching 
Persian  language  and  culture.  Research  and  analysis  of  some  relevant 
linguistic  issues,   interactive  methodology  of  language  teaching  and 
acquisition,  and  models  of  instructional  material  are  included.  An 
introductory  section  includes  discussion  of  elements  of  learning, 
successful  understanding  and  communication,  and  a  schematic 
classification  of  the  content  of  the  volume.  The  four  main  sections 
of  the  volume  are  as  follows:   (1)  Instructional  Tools  (language, 
meaning  and  the  Holy  Koran,   Islam,  phonetics  and  phonology,  writing, 
and  verbs);    (2)   Instructor's  Material   (communicative  interaction 
material  for  the  classroom,  communicative  performance  alternatives 
such  as  scenario  and  role  playing,  proficiency,  and  testing  strategic 
interaction) ;    (3)   Classroom  Material   (Noruz,  marriage,  politeness 
protocols,  and  education  and  training);  and  (A)  Additional  Tools 
lexicon  of  the  vocabulary  used  in  lesson  plans,  selected  readings, 
selected  references,  and  a  bibliography.  Appended  are  the  ACTFL 
provisional  proficiency  guidelines.  Contains  55  references. 
(Author/LB) 
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ABSTRACT 


While  it  is  possible  to  learn  about  a  culture  without  learning  its  language,  it  is  impossible  to 
achieve  successful  language  learning  and  coirmunication  without  the  language's  background  and 
culture.  For  this  reason,  following  the  research  program  approved  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education,  the  present  work  has  been  constructed  to  present  an  ensemble  of  instructional  tools. 
Its  effectiveness  lies  in  the  way  each  section  is  used  by  the  motivated  instructor,  and  in  the  way 
the  methodology  is  assimilated  and  applied  to  improve  the  language  teaching  and  the  acquisition 
process. 

In  what  follows,  several  of  the  most  important  highlights  of  Persian  language  and  culture 
are  discussed.  Research  and  analysis  of  some  relevant  Unguistic  issues,  interactive  methodology 
of  language  teaching  and  acquisition,  and  models  of  instructional  material  are  included.  The 
elements  of  learning,  successful  understanding  and  communication  are  discussed  in  the 
Preliminary  Remarks.  This  introduction  also  includes  a  schematic  classification  of  the  content  of 
the  volume. 

In  Part  One,  the  chapter  on  Language  Origin  and  History  provides  answers  to  many 
questions  about  the  historical  background  of  the  language  and  dissipates  some  of  the 
misconceptions  about  the  terms  "Iran",  "Aryan",  and  "Persian",  and  the  influence  of 
Zoroastrianism,  Islam,  and  Arabic  language  and  vocabulary  on  Persian  language  and  culture.  An 
overview  of  different  writing  systems  used  in  the  region  prior  to  the  use  of  the  Arabic  alphabet  and 
examples  of  various  writing  styles  are  provided  in  this  section.  The  chapters  on  Meaning  &  the 
Holy  Koran  and  Islam  specifically  address  some  of  the  major  issues  in  understanding  and 
interpretation  of  Islamic  culture  and  values.  In  other  sections  about  phonological  transcription, 
writing,  alphabet,  sounds,  spelUng  rules,  verbs  and  tlieir  formation,  a  number  of  misconceptions 
are  identified  based  on  linguistic  research,  and  solutions  are  suggested.  Tables,  lists,  and  some 
rules  are  included  for  the  purpose  of  convenience  and  uniformity. 

In  Part  Two,  the  pedagogical  benefits  of  Strategic  Interaction  are  presented  in  the  section 
For  the  Teacher,  in  order  to  help  build  a  communicative  approach  which  would  improve  language 
acquisition  leading  to  greater  proficiency  in  the  language.  Classroom  planning,  organization,  and 
participation,  and  the  use  of  interactive  skills  through  the  scenario  interaction  are  discussed  and 
clarified.  Phases  of  the  inter-active  method  and  the  evaluation  process  are  described,  linguistic 
elements  for  oral  proficiency  and  a  related  score  sheet  are  proposed.  The  concept  of  proficiency 
and  the  need  for  the  development  of  proficiency-based  instmction  are  addressed. 

In  Part  Three,  drawing  from  previous  research  on  family,  marriage,  and  society,  the  Key 
Concepts  of  Noruz,  Marriage,  'Prof,  and  Education  &  Training  have  been  used  to  develop  teaching 
material.  Each  KC  is  treated  in  a  separate  unit  complete  with  cultural  explanations,  relevant 
vocabulary,  a  set  of  scenarios,  and  composition  topics.  Unit  One  on  Noruz  includes  an  actual 
interaction  model  to  demonstrate  a  possible  classroom  interaction  followed  by  the  teacher's 
debriefing  on  phonology  and  grammar  —  written  vs.  spoken  words,  polite  vs.  familiar  style, 
negative  vs.  affimiative  cases,  verb  omission,  semantic  compounds  and  verb  tenses  based  on 
what  takes  place  in  the  interaction.  All  other  units  are  to  be  used  in  the  same  manner,  keeping  in 
mind  that  different  classrooms  would  generate  different  needs  according  to  the  group's  level  of 
proficiency.  The  units  on  Noruz  and  T-rof  were  tested  with  a  class  designated  "intermediate  level" 
at  U.C.  Berkeley. 

Part  Four  includes  a  lexicon  of  vocabulary  used  in  lesson  plans.  Selected  Readings, 
references,  a  general  bibliography  and  the  ACTFL  provisional  proficiency  guidelines. 
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PRELIMINARY  REMARivS 

Language,  the  oldest  human  institution,  is  the  most  important  tool  for  expressing 
thoughts,  and  it  remains  the  basic  foundation  of  culture  and  communication.  Every  effort 
connected  to  self-expression  is  related  to  language,  whether  it  is  speech,  writing,  music, 
painting,  sculpture,  performing  arts,  or  even  advanced  technology.  Some  of  these  use 
language  directly,  some  indirectly,  and  others  create  their  own  specific  lan.fjuage.  Artists 
commonly  speak  about  the  language  of  art,  and  each  art  witliin  its  medium  relates  to  its 
own  particular  language  and  expression.  Just  as  each  professional  field  has  a  technical 
language,  different  socioeconomic  circles  and  minorities  also  have  their  specific  approaches 
to  language.  And  each  culture's  use  of  language  is  adapted  to  its  own  needs  and 
requirements  including,  but  not  limited  to,  varieties  used  by  sub-cultures  within  the  same 
community. 

In  the  same  way  that  a  painter  works  wiih  a  variety  of  mediums  and  a  multitude  of 
colors  and  shades  to  express  his  emotions  and  thoughts,  language  offers  a  spectrum  of 
variants  and  nuances  to  its  users.  Thus,  depending  on  the  degree  of  individual  sensitivity, 
the  education,  training,  and  experiences  that  inculcate  different  patterns  into  the  individual's 
mind,  and  the  amount  of  conscious  and  unconscious  effort  that  each  person  is  willing  to 
exert  in  order  to  understand  and  to  be  understood,  a  multitude  of  nuances  can  be  expressed. 
Each  one  is  shaded  by  many  colorings  that  stem  from  the  individual's  background,  social 
circle,  formal  and  informal  education,  as  well  as  many  other  physical  and  psychological 
elements  that  influence  the  language  user  at  any  given  time.  The  differences  thus  created, 
and  the  range  of  options  available,  are  generally  referred  :o  as  "subjective  meanings", 
"cultural  differences",  "a  hidden  dimension",  "professional  jargon",  "frames  of  reference", 
along  with  a  few  others.  And  the  ways  these  options  surface  could  be  through  "direct 
language  use",  "ambiguous  poetry",  "metaphors",  "body  language",  etc. 

Because  of  the  variety  of  possibilities  in  human  expression,  all  acts  of 
communication  convey  information  about  the  human  being  behind  the  act.  Tnese  messages 
are  conveyed  through  a  multitude  of  types,  forms  and  ways  of  language  use.  Thus,  in  all 
exchanges  we  leam  not  only  about  the  subject  at  hand,  but  we  also  leam  about  the  speaker. 
And  at  the  same  time,  our  understanding  remains  limited  by  the  framework  of 
our  own  personal  and  subjective  views  and  experiences.  This  frame  of 
personal  reference  is  particularly  limiting  when  attempting  to  leam  a  new  language  witli  a 
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significant  amount  of  either  new,  or  similar  but  not  the  same,  semantic  elements.  It  follows 
that  unless  the  basics  are  understood,  it  is  impossible  to  achieve  meaningful 
communication^ 

As  I  have  mentioned  before,  in  view  of  recent  social  and  political  developments 
around  the  world,  the  significance  of  tliese  distinctive  dimensions  is  receiving  more 
recognition,  whether  the  issue  is  war  and  peace,  terrorism,  political  stands,  immigration,  or 
international  business.  Many  aspects  of  international  relations  reveal  communication 
difficulties;  obviously,  in  times  of  peace  and  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation  some  of  the 
differences  go  unnoticed,  but  in  times  of  antagonism  and  discord  even  small  differences 
may  become  meaningful  and  a  deeper  understanding  may  become  cracial  to  maintaining 
peace. 

It  is  no  longer  enough  to  assume  that  by  simply  learning  a  foreign  language  one  wiU 
learn  and  be  able  to  convey  the  same  meanings  and  intentions  as  a  native  speaker. 
Speaking  the  same  language  is  not  enough:  the  hidden  aspects  of  cultural  meanings  and 
images  often  create  confusion  between  speakers,  as  discussed  in  "The  Failure  of  Language 
to  Communicate"  (E.  Mir-Djalali  1980).  For  instance,  many  writers  of  foreign  nationality 
and  background  have  been  critical  of  the  way  that  Western  social  science  literature  has 
depicted  foreign  cultural  values  and  cultural  frames  of  reference,  because  it  has  not  been 
written  from  the  perspective  of  the  native  speaker 

Much  time  has  been  devoted  to  new  formulations  and  improvements  in  language 
instruction,  attempting  to  make  language  acquisition  easy,  fast,  and  painless.  While  there 
has  been  a  trend  toward  using  logic  and  mathematics  to  establish  what  has  been  referred  to 
as  "language  universals'*  (Chomsky  1957,  1964, 1965,  1966,  1972,  1977,  1986;  Harris 
1965;  and  Greenberg  1967,  1987),  it  is  recognized  that  this  work  does  not  illuminate 
issues  of  subjective  meaning,  and  in  fact  it  has  ser\'ed  to  highlight  the  difficulty  and 
complexity  involved  in  systematically  addressing  the^e  issues. 

Later  research  on  semantic  structure  indicates  a  need  and  an  effort  to  explain  the 
intricate  mechanisms  of  the  human  mindl  For  the  linguists,  the  notion  of  grammaticality 
gradually  evolves  into  appropriateness.  Fillmore  (1977)  has  discussed  the  way  the 
meaning  of  a  word  is  shaped  by  the  "social"  world.  Rappaport  (1976)  has  pointed  out  the 

^  Angha,  Molana  Shah  Maghsoud  Sadegh.  1954.  Manifestations  of  Thought.  VerdugoCity: 
M.T.O.  Shahmaghsoudi  Publication;  1987.  The  Principles  of  Faghr  and  Sufism,  VerdugoCity: 
McT.O.  Shahmaghsoudi  Publication. 

^  Chomsky  1957,  1964;  Fillmore  1977;  Grice  1975;  Kay  and  McDaniel  1978;  Searle  1969; 
Sweetser  1987.  See  bibliography  for  complete  list  of  references. 
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difference  between  statement  and  truth,  and  the  relationship  between  belief  and 
knowledge.  Research  in  general  seems  to  indicate  that  the  experience  of  the  world  has  an 
important  influence  in  the  word-meaning  relationship.  That  is,  the  way  we  experience  the 
world  has  a  strong  impact  on  the  way  we  use  and  understand  the  meaning  of  words. 

There  has  been  a  continuously  growing  recognition  among  professionals  of  many 
disciplines  that  a  solid  understanding  of  other  cultures  is  essential  to  meaningful 
communication.  Anthropologists  Margaret  Mead  (1945)  and  Edward  T.  Hall  (1966), 
psychologists  such  as  Charles  Osgood  (1957),  Roger  Brown  (1958),  and  George  Miller 
(1967),  and  linguists  and  social  scientists  such  as  Charles  Fillmore  (1971),  John  Gumperz 
(1979,  1982,  1989),  and  George  Lakoff  (1980,  1987)  have  pointed  out  that  cultural 
meanings  and  other  psycho-cultural  dispositions  are  a  particularly  important  (although 
sometimes  elusive)  field  of  inquiry,  wliich  Hall  has  labeled  "the  hidden  dimension".  It  is 
obvious  that  regardless  of  how  the  issue  is  referred  to,  the  general  final  goal  is  to  improve 
communication. 

In  conclusion,  the  complexity  of  the  task  is  due  to  people's  own 
cultural  assumptions^  which  are  deeply  embedded  in  their  psyches  and  are 
not  easily  reached  or  consciously  distinguished.  As  Foster  (1969)  has  pointed 
out,  the  commonly  shared  attitudes,  values,  and  styles  of  thinking  that  become  part  of 
every  person  a,v  they  grow  up  in  their  own  social  environment  become  so  much  a  part  of 
the  individual  thai  there  is  very  little  reason  to  question  them  or  to  be  conscious  of  how 
much  they  determine  social  behavior  It  is  most  important  to  realize  chat  these  cultural 
assumptions  are  embedded  in  and  carried  by  the  language  the  person  learns,  and  for  this 
reason  the  way  second  languages  are  taught  and  learned  is  of  primary  importance. 

The  underlying  meanings  in  the  native  speaker's  frame  of  reference  are  indeed 
hidden  elements  that  affect  his  behavior  without  his  awareness.  Understanding  the  native 
speaker  requires  not  only  knowledge  of  his  language  but  also  familiarity  with  his  way  of 
thinking  and  his  frame  of  reference,  characteristics  on  which  there  are  numerous  conflicting 
views  and  littie  empirical  data. 

During  the  past  decade,  psychologists  have  joined  anthropologists  in  an  effort  to 
develop  solid  empirical  metiiods  for  the  ^tudy  of  culture.  Psychologists  are  especially 
interested  in  the  way  people  of  different  cultural  backgrounds  perceive,  understand,  and 
evaluate  their  environments.  This  interest  has  led  to  the  concept  of  "subjective  culture" 
i^Triandis  1972, 1981),  and  it  is  often  approached  through  empkical  investigations  focusing 
on  cultural  or  social  meanings  (Osgood  1975;  Jakobovitz  1966;  Vygotsky  1962,  1978). 
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The  teaching  community  is  aware  of  the  crucial  need  for  finding  ways  to  include  the 
cultural  dimension  of  language  acquisition.  It  all  too  often  becomes  preoccupied  with 
teaching  the  mechanics  of  a  language,  lacking  empirical  ways  to  deal  with  the  more 
complex  and  intricate  world  of  culture- specific  meanings.  In  1979,  the  Perkins 
Commission  recommended  that  training  be  provided  for  teaching  language  and  culture  and 
that  experimental  programs  be  developed  for  integrating  foreign  language  instruction  with 
cultural  studies. 

The  importance  of  bringing  cultural  meanings  into  language  instruction  is 
recognized  by  practically  all  experts  in  the  fields  of  language  teaching  and  intercultural 
communication  as  the  best  way  for  students  to  relate  to  the  native  speaker's  true  meanings 
and  cultural  frame  of  reference  (Di  Pietro  1971,  1976;  Vald^s  1978;  Vygotsky  1962, 
1978;  Lilly  Wong  FiUmore  1976). 

To  achieve  meaningful  understanding  of  a  new  culture,  all  means  of  communication 
and  forms  of  expression  should  be  considered  and  studied.  However,  because  of 
restrictions  of  time  and  space,  every  study  is  bound  to  be  limited  to  certain  areas  within  the 
subject  matter.  The  artificial  margins  drawn  here  should  be  kept  in  mind  and  used  to 
encourage  the  educators  to  combine  complementary  research  to  achieve  the  most 
comprehensive  overall  view.  Indeed,  this  work  is  the  first  phase  and  should  be  considered 
as  an  opener,  to  be  used  as  a  model  which  remains  open-ended.  It  should  be  tested, 
completed,  and  used  to  offer  encouragement  for  further  research  and  study  in  language 
teaching  and  in  communication  as  a  whole. 

In  this  specific  study,  our  goal  is  to  provide  an  instructional  tool  that  is  a 
complementary  resource  in  support  of  Persian  language  instruction,  and  that  can  be  used 
independently  by  educators  and  students.  The  task  is  to  transmit  the  cultural  dimension  of 
the  Persian  language  and  the  Persian-speaking  world  by  providing  findings  that  will  help  to 
integrate  language  learning  and  cultural  understanding.  The  materials  are  designed  to  bring 
additional  instructional  information  to  existing  Persian  language  teachmg  programs  in  order 
to  create  advanced  language  and  cultural  training  material  adapted  to  the  specifics  of  this 
language.  Students  and  teachers  will  learn  and  teach  the  language,  taking  into  account  the 
fi:ame  of  reference  of  the  native  Persian  speaker  as  well  as  a  variety  of  significant  language 
uses,  misuses,  and  mistakes  to  be  avoided.  By  demonstrating  the  benefits  of  a  culturally 
sensitive  instructional  model,  we  hope  to  promote  additional  teaching  material  development 
on  the  Persian  language  and  culture. 
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In  order  to  enhance  language  teaching  and  acquisition,  to  understand  what  lies 
beyond  Persian  language  and  culture,  and  to  address  the  lack  of  certain  practical  facts  and 
information  in  existing  materials,  the  following  has  been  prepared  for  instructors  and 
students: 


PART  ONE:  Instructional  tools 

1  Tlie  Origin  and  History  of  the  Persian  language. 

2  Concept  of  Meaning  and  the  Holy  Koran. 

3  The  predominant  religion  in  Lran:  Islaniy  concepts  and  elements. 

4  Phonetics,  phonology,  and  rales  of  phonological  transcription. 

5  A  table  of  phonological  symbols. 

6  Writing  system,  alphabet,  sounds  and  spelling  in  Persian. 

7  Generalities  about  Persian  verbs  and  verb  formation. 

PART  TWO:  Instructor's  material 

1  For  the  teacher 

•  Classroom  planning;  Strategic  interaction,  scenarios,  group  work. 

•  Classroom  organization;  description  of  the  use  of  interaction  skills. 

•  Classroom  participation. 

2  Communicative  Perfoimance. 

•  Phases  in  the  Interactive  Method. 

•  Evaluation  for  scenario  classroom. 

•  Linguistic  and  Interaction  elements  for  oral  proficiency;  score  sheet. 

3  Proficiency:  Concept  and  existing  guidelines* 

4  Testing  Strategic  Interaction  at  U.C.  Berkeley. 

•  Strategiclnteraction  and  review  of  basic  steps. 

•  Review  of  basiC  steps .  test  module. 

PART  THREE:  Classroom  material 

•  Selection  of  dominant  cultural  meanings  has  been  made  based  on  previous 

research  sponsored  by  U.S.  Department  of  Education's  Division  of 
International  Education  (Iranian  and  American  perceptions  and  cultural  frames 
of  reference:  A  rjmmmication  Lexicon  for  cultural  understoru^ing). 

•  Family,  education  and  social  interactions  form  the  bases  of  the  different  teaching 

units:  Noruz,  Marriage,  Prof,  Education  and  Training. 

•  The  model  unit  "Noruz**  illustrates  the  use  of  the  scenario  interaction  approach, 

and  includes: 
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1  Cultural  points,  special  events  and  explanations, 

2  Open-ended  scenarios  of  interaction. 

3  List  of  vocabulary  with  phonological  transcription  and  translations. 

4  Practice  scenario  interaction;  different  scenarios, 

5  Teach^'s  debriejfing  on  phonology,  grammar,  and  cultural  content. 

6  Written  textvs.  Spoken  words. 

7  Writing  assignments  about  what  took  place  in  classroom. 

8  Excerpts  from  Persian  literary  works  (related  to  the  cultural  points),  included  in 
the  Selected  Readings. 

•  All  otiier  nnits  will  include  only  1-2-3-7,  since  4  -  5  -  6  are  based  on  the  actual 
interaction  which  takes  place  in  each  classroom. 

PART  FOUR:  Additional  tools 

1  Selected  Readings. 

2  Lexicon  of  the  vocabulary  used  in  lesson  plans. 

3  Bibliography. 

4  Addenda. 

Persian  culture  incorporates  thousands  of  years  of  history,  poetry  and  prose, 
philosophy,  science,  religion  and  its  teachings.  This  literature,  or  the  portions  that  have 
survived  through  history,  are  an  indication  of  the  kind  of  people  who  created  and  used 
them.  These  works  represent  the  characteristics  and  backgrounds  of  many  different  groups 
and  sub-groups  of  people,  their  ways  of  life,  of  thinking,  and  of  being.  Thus,  our 
intention  is  to  include  a  Selected  Readings  Section  with  a  small  sample  of  related  material 
from  the  literature  in  older  to 

a   reinforce  the  cultural  points  and  students*  understanding; 
b   provide  reading  material  in  preparation  for  students'  reading  proficiency; 
c    include  simplified  texts  for  low-  and  high-intermediate  level  students;  and 
d   original  texts  for  advanced  level  students  to  enjoy  meaningful  materials; 
e    complement  the  lesson  plan  dialogues,  which  are  designed  to  illustrate  the 
cultural  points  in  classroom  interaction  as  oral  performances. 

Teachers  can  assume  responsibility  for  further  completing  the  task  of  providing  reading 
material  based  on  their  students'  interest  and  language  proficiency  level. 
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In  the  previously  discussed  article\  I  examined  how  it  can  Le  scientifically 
demonstrated  that  perfect  communication  /  understanding  is  not  achieved  even  among 
people  who  speak  the  same  language  and  have  the  same  background  and  culture. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  that  when  communication  is  based  on  different  underlying 
psycho-social  elements,  such  as  socioeconomic  level  and  ethnic  and  cultural  background, 
much  less  can  be  accomplished.  Each  individual  acquires  a  set  of  values  and  learns  a 
system  of  references.  The  most  influence  is  wielded  through  the  environment,  family  cell, 
social  setting,  and  other  personal  experiences.  With  time  one  may  learn  to  separate  oneself 
from  some  experiences,  but  the  same  experiences  remain  significant  for  a  general 
understanding  of  other  people  and  the  surrounding  world.  It  is  on  the  basis  of  this 
framework  of  values  and  system  of  references  that  an  individual  understands,  interprets 
and  perceives  others. 

Many  have  attempted  to  find  a  scientific  methodology  to  measure  cultural  distance 
or  closeness  among  human  beings.  Although  most  of  the  painstaking  results  of  such 
efforts  are  probably  the  best  format  available  to  us,  beneath  the  surface  lies  researchers' 
interpretation  of  their  own  results.  Most  methods  of  testing,  iata  organization, 
classification  and  categorization  remain  relatively  subjective.  Answers  are  received  fi'om  a 
limited  number  of  people  who  belong  to  a  subjectively  defined  group.  Data  is  generally 
obtained  and  manipulated  through  subjectively  chosen  values,  elements,  and  categories. 
The  researchers  and  their  assistants  use  their  own  interpretation  or  judgment  to  validate 
their  theory.  They  end  up  trying  to  prove  a  reality  about  others  through  their 
own  subjective  understanding. 

This  discussion  is  not  intended  to  discourage  or  minimize  the  importance  of 
continuous  research.  On  the  contrary,  there  remains  one  advantage  in  all  of  these  efforts:  a 
strong  confirmation  and  realization  of  the  existence  of  differences  and  difficulties  in 
communication  among  human  beings.  This  continues  to  be  the  main  issue  of  concern  for 
those  involved  with  the  problems  cf  conununication. 

In  conclusion,  this  und^standing  and  ability  to  effectively  communicate  with  others 
requires  the  following  elements  that  should  be  kept  in  mind  as  this  study  develops: 

Fik  St:  Knowledge  of  ourselves,  as  human  beings,  and  an  understanding  of  our 
own  values  as  a  system  of  references ,  which  is  the  one  we  have  internalized  but 
should  not  be  considered  as  the  only  one. 

'  Mir-Djalali  1980. 
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Second:  The  ability  to  look  beyond  our  own  frar:.,5  of  mind  to  perceive  other 
different  systems  of  references.  Most  fundamental  human  values  remain  the  same 
cross-culturally.  However,  different  cultures  live  with  these  values  and  refer  to 
them  in  distinctly  different  manners. 

Third:  The  awareness  that  difference  does  not  imply  "better"  or  "worse'',  rather  it 
refers  only  to  cultural  distance.  Striving  for  understanding  of  others  is  bound  to 
point  to  the  existing  cultural  distances  between  people. 

Fourth:  The  awareness  that  a  certain  degree  of  subjectivity  in  most  studies  plays  a 
key  role  in  obstructing  reliable  evaluations  of  those  studies. 

Without  understanding  and  accepting  these  premises,  true  communication  and 
understanding  is  impossible*.  With  this  in  mind,  the  reader  should  consider  the  work  that 
follows  as  the  very  first  layer  of  necessary  information.  Each  chapter  opens  into  the  next, 
nesting  one  into  the  odier  and  leading  more  deeply  into  the  core  of  this  culture,  its  spirit,  its 
meanings,  forms,  functions  and  the  way  each  is  communicated  and  perceived. 

E.M. 


*  Beauvoir  1975;  Chomsky  1972;  Hall  1977;  Hsu  1969, 
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LANGUAGE 

I  ORIGIN  &  HISTORY 


A  look  at  the  world's  languages  indicates  three  major  structural  types:  Isolating, 
Agglutinative  and  Flexionai.  The  list  of  languages  given  here  under  these  headings  is  not 
exhaustive;  only  some  of  the  most  commonly  known  languages  have  been  included.  This  is 
simply  an  effort  to  provide  the  reader  v/ith  an  overview  of  different  types  of  world  languages 
and  language  groups.  Our  focus  here  is  on  the  Persian  language,  which  is  a  flexionai  language 
of  the  the  Indo-European  group^ 

LI  Isolating  languages ^  Chinese,  Siamese,  Annamese,  Burmese.  Characterized  by 
one-syllable  morphemes  which  do  not  accept  prefixes  and  suffixes;  word  order  and  tone 
are  used  to  convey  different  meanings. 

1.2  Agglutinative  languages:  Japanese,  Finnish,  Hungarian,  Estonian,  Basque, 
Turkish,  Manchu,  Mongolian.  Characterized  by  a  short  base  morpheme  to  which  are 
added  numerous  prefixes  and  suffixes,  each  changing  the  meaning  of  the  base. 

1.3  Flexionai  languages:  Characterized  by  a  root  morpheme  which  can  be  changed 
according  to  rules  to  convey  different  meanings;  the  root  also  allows  prefixes  and 
suffixes.  Languages  of  this  type  are  divided  into  two  categories: 

1)  Indo-European  languages,  which  include  a  large  number  of  languages  spoken  in  an 
area  extending  from  India  through  most  of  Europe. 

2)  Hamito-Semitic/Afro-Asiatic  languages,  including  Arabic,  Aramaic,  Canaanite, 
Ancient  Egyptian,  Berber,  Chadic,  Hebrew,  Somali,  Hausa,  etc. 

The  most  important  achievement  of  research  in  the  area  of  comparative  linguistics  in  the 
19th  century  was  to  prove  that  the  majority  of  European  languages  and  dialects  along  with  a 


'  It  should  be  noted  that  the  structural  groups  do  not  correspond  to  language  families,  which  will  be 
addressed  laler. 
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number  of  languages  spoken  in  Asia  constitute  one  great  family.  Scholars  from  different 
countries  tend  to  favor  different  names  for  this  community:  in  England  it  has  been  most  often 
referred  to  as  the  '*Indo-A^"an**  languages;  among  Americans  and  French,  "Indo-European" 
seems  to  be  the  preferred  label;  and  "Indo-Germanic"  is  used  mostly  in  Germany.  The  terms 
**Indo-European''  and  "Indo-Germanic"  have  been  controversial  for  many  reasons.  The  most 
obvious  one  is  that  the  expression  implies  that  all  languages  spoken  in  the  geographical  area 
from  India  to  Europe  or  India  to  Germany  are  from  the  same  family,  while  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  many  other  unrelated  languages  are  spoken  within  the  same  geographical  area- 
Although  the  term  "Indo- Aryan"  has  its  own  limitations,  it  seems  the  most  appropriate  name 
for  referring  to  the  origin  of  this  community  of  languages,  since  it  refers  to  people  and  mobile 
populations  and  not  to  static  geographical  places^;  and  the  expression  Ariya  Ljl  AiyV^  has 
been  used  for  centuries  in  Sanskrit,  Old  Persian,  and  Avestan  as  a  national  name.  However,  I 
will  be  using  **Indo-European",  because  "Indo-Aryan"  has  been  widely  used  to  refer 
exclusively  to  the  group  of  languages  found  mainly  in  India,  making  it  less  useful  as  a  name 
for  the  whole  family. 

The  controversy  surrounding  these  terms  illustrates  the  subjectivity  used  throughout 
history  in  choosing  names  and  labels  that  do  not  always  coincide  with  their  implied  meanings. 
Titles  must  be  considered  cautiously,  and  merely  as  conventional  labels.  It  is  with  this  in  mind, 
and  in  order  to  avoid  complicating  the  issue  that  I  opted  for  the  most  frequently  used  term, 
**Indo-European",  to  refer  to  the  group  of  languages  under  study. 

Based  on  close  similarities  within  the  linguistic  system  (phonology,  morphology  and 
syntax),  the  subfamilies  of  Indo-European  languages  have  been  determined  and  in  this  study 
are  classified  as  ancient  or  modem.  The  ancient  group  includes  Indo-European  languages 
which  are  no  longer  used  as  a  primary  means  of  communication  for  everyday  purposes.  The 
modern  language  group  includes  those  in  full  usage,  whether  a  language  has  been  in  existence 
since  ancient  times,  or  is  a  relatively  new  form  of  an  older  language  (the  expression  'full  usage* 
refers  to  all  aspects  of  spoken  and  written  language  use). 


^  Encyclopedia  Britannica:  A  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  General  Literature.  20th  Century  Edition, 
s.v.  Philology. 

^  A  table  of  phonological  transcription  has  been  developed  by  the  author,  based  on  International  Phonetic 
Association  symbols,  modified  and  adapted  to  the  keyboard.  This  table  is  provided  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  section  on  phonetics  and  phonology  in  this  volume. 
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II  INDO-EUROPEAN 
LANGUAGES 

II.l  Subfamilies:  Indo-Iranian,  Italic,  Slavic,  Baltic,  Celtic,  Germanic,  Hellenic, 
Albanian,  Anatolian,  Armenian,  Tocharian,  and  a  number  of  other  languages  which  are 
difiScult  to  classify  due  to  lack  of  information  about  them.  Some  entire  subfamilies  are  now 
extinct 

IL2  Ancient  languages/groups:  Sanskrit,  Pali,  Ancient  Iranian  (including  Old 
Persian  and  Avestan),  Middle  Iranian  (including  Pahlavi,  Sogdian,  and  Scythian),  Hittite, 
Ancient  Greek,  Latin,  Germanic  (including  Gothic,  Old  English,  Old  High  Gennan),  and 
many  others. 

IL3  Modern  languages/groups:  Indo-Iranian,  Greek,  Romance,  Germanic, 
Slavic,  Celtic,  Baltic,  Armenian,  Albanian. 

II.3.1  INDO-IRANIAN  languages  include  Indie  and  Iranian. 

INDIC  languages  include: 
Hindi,  Urdu  (western  Hindi),  Romany,  Lahnda,  Bengali,  Sindhi,  Panjabi,  Marathi, 
Assamese,  Bihari,  Oriya,  Nepali,  Bhili,  PAHARI*,  Rajasthani,  DARDIC,  Kashmiri, 
Gujerati  D.,  etc. 

IRANIAN  languages  include: 
Persian,  P'rsi^   D.  ,  T-jik  D.  ,  Kurdish  (southern  Kurdish  is  called  Kurmanji, 
northem  and  western  Kurdish  is  called  Zaza),  Baluchi,  Pashtu  (also  called  Afghi), 
Ossetic,  T*t,  'Plysh,  Gabri"^ ,  Par*chi,  Ormuri,  Luri,  Yaghnobi,  Munj*ni  (Munji), 
Gui^ni,  and  many  others. 


*  Groups  of  two  or  more  languages  and  language  famUy  names  are  written  in  capitial  letters.  Dialects  are 

indicated  by  D.  following  the  name  of  the  language.  For  further  references  and  information  about  the 
following  see  Vogelin,  C.F.  &  P.M.  1977.  Classification  &  Index  of  the  Worlds  Languages,  New 
Yoric:  Elsevit 

*  In  some  cases  the  phonological  symbol  /*/  is  directly  used  in  the  text,  in  order  to  avoid  repeated 

transcriptions  and  text  cluttering. 

*  Not  to  be  confused  with  an  African  (Chadic)  language  also  called  Gabri. 
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11.3.2  Modem  GREEK 

IL3.3  ROMANCE  languages  include:  French,  Provenfal,  Italian,  Spanish,  Ladino, 
Portuguese,  Sardinian,  Catalan,  Rumanian. 

II.3.4  GERMANIC  languages  include:  English,  Frisian,  Dutch,  Afrikaans,  German, 
Yiddish,  Icelandic,  Norwegian,  Danish,  Swedish. 

IL3.5  SLAVIC  languages  include:  Polish,  Czech,  Slovak,  Sorbian,  Serbo-Croatian, 
Macedonian,  Bulgarian,  Slovene,  Ukrainian,  Russian. 

IL3.6  CELTIC  languages  include:  Irish,  Scots  Gaelic,  Welsh,  Breton. 

IL3.7  BALTIC  languages  include:  Latvian  (also  called  Lettic),  Lithuanian. 

n.3.8  ARMENIAN 

m3.9  ALBANIAN 

The  above  lists  are  not  exhaustive;  a  number  of  other  languages  and  dialects  not 
included  here  are  counted  among  the  Modem  group.  For  more  detail  see  Philip  Baldi  (1983)^; 
C.F.  &  F.M.  Vogelin  (1977);  and  language  maps  from  Atlas  des  Langues  du  Mond^. 


^  An  Introduction  to  the  Jndo-European  Languuges.  Carbondale,  Illinois:  Southern  Illinois  University 
Press. 

•  Atlas  des  Langues  du  Monde.  1952.  Centre  National  de  la  Recherche  Scientifique. 
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REMARKS:  This  work  is  designed  to  be  used  as  an  instructional  tool  for  a  variety  of 
Persian  language  and  culture  classes.  Therefore  it  is  our  intention  to  briefly  discuss  the 
history  and  origin  of  the  Persian  language.  However,  for  the  sake  ol  clarity,  I  would  like  to 
address  three  commonly  made  mistakes  at  the  outset 


1  :  Persian  is  the  name  of  the  language  spoken  in  Iran.  Farsi  /ftsi/  <^|-^jU  is  the  word 
used  by  Iranians  to  refer  to  their  language;  it  is  derived  from  the  Persian  word  Parsi  /phsi/. 
The  initial  consonant /p/  has  been  changed  to  the  sound  /f/,  as  in  many  other  Persian  words 
under  the  influence  of  Arabic  phonology. 

Just  as  the  French  call  their  language  **le  frangais",  and  Spanish  speakers  call  their 
language  "espanol",  Iranians  call  their  language  "Farsi".  Since  using  "le  fran9ais"  or  "espaiior' 
in  formal  English  is  considered  incorrect,  it  follows  that  using  "Farsi"  in  English  carries  the 
same  implication.  Since  there  has  been  no  effort  to  replace  the  word  "French"  by  "le  frangais" 
in  formal  English,  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  replacing  "Persian"  with  "Farsi".  The 
expression  "Farsi"  has  been  used  by  some  who  ignored  this  fact,  as  well  as  the  historical  origin 
of  the  word,  or  who  tried  to  avoid  linking  the  language  to  Persian  people  and  the  Persian 
Empire^. 

The  Persian  word  Parsi  /p^si/      j  L    is  what  led  the  ancient  Greeks  to  call  the  entire 

country  Persis  thousands  of  years  ago,  and  also  seems  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  words 
"la  perse"  "le  persan"  in  French,  and  "Persia"  "Persian"  in  English.  Just  as  the  word 
"fran^ais"  in  French  can  refer  either  to  a  French  person  or  to  the  language,  the  English  word 
"Persian"  can  be  used  in  both  contexts  as  well.  However,  as  Persians  are  also  called  Iranians 
(at  least  since  Shahnameh,  A.D.  10 10)^^  reference  to  the  people  and  their  language  is  quite 
distinct  and  thus  easier  than  in  many  other  Indo-European  languages. 


•  See  fig.  1.1  and  fig.  1.2,  for  maps  of  the  Persian  Empire  and  Iran  today. 
See  Shahnameh  under  Aryans. 
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2  :  Aryans  were  among  the  first  people  of  record  to  live  in  the  northeast  of  Iran,  under  the 
name  Ariya  L  j1  in  a  region  called  in  Persian  j  I  Aiy%ie/  (the  region  of  the  Aryans),  and 
they  later  migrated  further  into  the  Iranian  plateau.  The  word  Iran  is  derived  from  Eran, 
which  came  originally  from  Ariya.  In  Sanskrit,  the  word  Ariya  is  used  to  designate  the 
speakers  of  Vedic  Sanskrit"^  Controversy  among  historians  and  anthropologists  has 
resulted  in  the  suggestion  of  several  different  expressions  as  the  origin  of  the  name  given  to  the 
country,  among  others,  Ariyanam  /ariy*n-m/  in  the  Old  Persian  expression  Ariyanam 
Khshatram  /ariy*n%n  khesheti^m/  (the  realm  of  the  Aryans)^\  or  Ariyanem  referred  to  in 
Zoroastrian  tradition  as  the  original  land  of  Iranians.  All  of  tiiose  are  clearly  derived  from  the 

word  Ariya  AiyV  L;  j1  ,  and  by  consensus  among  scholars,  the  name  of  this  country  refers  to 
the  Aryan  people,  the  region  where  they  lived,  and  their  nation^\ 

One  of  the  most  famous  literary  works  on  Persian  history  and  culture,  universally 
recognized  as  the  Iranian  national  epic,  is  entifled  Shahnameh  /sh%n%ne/*  (Book  of  Kings)^^ 
It  was  written  by  Abolgh-sem  Ferdowsi  (bom  932  or  942,  died  1020  or  1025  in  Tous 
/tus/,  close  to  Meshed  in  Khorassan  /khor^^i/).  This  monumental  work  of  poems,  in  one 
hundred  thousand  verses  of  eleven  syllables,  is  divided  into  the  reigns  of  fifty  kings  of  Iran, 
starting  with  the  first  king  Keyumars  to  the  last  of  the  Sassanid  dynasty  Yazdgerd  IIL 
Based  on  sections  from  Avesta,  Shahnameh  (completexi  in  about  A.D.lOlO)  stands  by  itself  as 
evidence  that  the  country  was  ahready  called  Iran  prior  to  Ferdowsi *s  masterpiece  and  that  the 

Baldi,  Philip.  1983.  p.  51. 

Windfuhr,  Gemot  L.  1987.  "Persian,"  in  The  Worlds  Major  Languages,  pp.  523-24.  Comrie,  ed., 
Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,. 

Harmatta,  Jtoos.  1978.  "Migrations  of  the  Indo-Iranian  Tribes'\  Amenca«  A/ir/zropo/o^^^ 
Diakonoff,  I.M.  1985.  "Media",  in  I.  Gershevitch,  ed..  The  Cambridge  History  of  Iran  11:  The 
Median  and  Achaemenian  Period,  p.  49 .  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press;  Goodenough, 
W.H.  1970.  **The  Evolution  of  Pastoralism  and  Indo-European  Origins",  in  G.  Cardona  et  al.,  eds., 
Indo-European  atuHndo-EuropeanSy  pp.  254-62.  Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press. 
The  title  of  this  book  has  been  transcribed  in  French  as  Shahname,  and  in  English  spelled  as 
Shahnameh.  It  has  been  either  used  as  such  for  the  title  or  translated  by  different  scholars  to 
livre  des  Rois,  Book  of  Kings,  Epics  of  Kings,  or  other  variations. 
^*  Innumerable  manuscripts  of  Shahnameh  and  hundreds  of  research  works  and  publications  by  scholars 
make  it  difficult  to  name  any  in  particular.  The  work  of  Orientalist  Jules  Mohl  (printed  between  1838 
and  1878),  an  integral  edition  of  Shahnameh  in  7  volumes  with  French  translation,  was  published  by 
rimprimerie  Nationale  in  Paris;  of  this  work,  the  translation  only  was  published  (1876-1878)  by  the 
same  Imprimerie  National.  Other  editions  include  Shahnameh  (1934-1935)  published  in  5  volumes  by 
Library  Beroukhim,  Teheran;  Shahnameh  (1960-1971)  in  9  volumes,  Moscow;  Theodor  NWdeke. 
1930.  The  Iranian  National  Epic  or  The  Shahnamah,  German  treatise  on  "Das  Iranische  Nationalepos". 
published  by  The  K.B.  Cama  Oriental  Institute,  Bombay,  and  reprinted  (1979)  by  Porcupine  Press, 
Philadelphia;  and  Mohammad  Ali  Zak*'olmolk  Forughi  (1934),  Tfeheran. 
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word  is  not  a  new  invention.  This  work  is  full  of  references  to  Iran  and  its  people  on  every 
page.  The  following  poems  have  been  selected  at  random  from  ShahnameH^ : 


The  distribution  of  land  by  Fereydoun  to  his  sons**,  vol.I.  p.65,  line  15112/  151 13: 
A^a:^pas  cho  no:bat  be  iraj  resid/  jl»-u*j  ^j^I  <j  caa>i  ^ 

/marm*  pedar  shahre  ir-n  gozid/  j^jS  ^\^\      jXf  I j 

/ham  ir^no  ham  dashte  neyze  var^  ^       .^.a*  ^  j  ^^i ^^1  ^ji 

/ham^  takhte  sh^iyo  trje  sar^/  ^  c 


**Letter  from  Afr^iy^b  to  Keykhosrow",  voLHI.  p.66,  line  1602  /  1612: 

/zaminh-  cho  dary*  shod  az  khune  kin/  o^i  6^  j'       j*^  j 

/ze  gongo  ze  chin  t*  be  ir*n  zamin/  ots*^  ^^,1^1  <a  Li      j  j  j 

/to  farzandio  sh%e  ir*n  to'i/  ^l^l      j  c^J^jji  >i 

/berazm  andarun  change  shir^  to*i/  ^  ^ ^^^1 

"Battle  of  Eskandar  with  D%^'\  voLIH.  p.427,  line  10212: 

/az  ir'no  tui^  mah%ir-  bekh^d/  l^lf-  6lj>*  j  u'^'  jl 

/deram d^o ruzi deh^u^ bekh^id/  a^i.^  f   -i^,    •       .i*^  * 

"King  Gosht^sb  gives  Iran  to  Sohr^b*\  voLIH.  p.  183,  line  4405: 

/bedu  goft  gosht^b  man  pish  azin/  (>il  i '       <>  v""^'"*"^ 

/bebudam  bare  sh-he  ir-n  zamin/  ^ j  j,l ^Li  j^j^aa 

/chenm  goft  kir"n  sai^sar  tor*st/  cu-u*I>j  j^l^  o^^'  <^ 

/sare  takht    t^jo  lashgar  toi^i/  j  ^lii  L. 


The  purpose  of  this  discussion  is  to  pomt  out  that  the  word  Aryan  is  the  historical  root 
for  the  name  Iran,  and  goes  back  more  than  a  thousand  years.  The  misconception  about  the 
meaning  of  this  word  must  have  originated  in  the  period  around  World  War  II;  nonetheless,  the 
appropriation  in  the  20th-century  of  the  term  Aryan  does  not  alter  its  origin  and  background. 


Ferdowsi,  Abolgh*sem.  1975.  Shahnameh.  edited  by  Mohammad  Ramezani.  Teheran:  Kh*var,  second 
ed.  in  5  vol. 
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3  :  The  word  Iran  is  correctly  pronounced  /ir"n/.  The  initial  vowel  sound  is  similar  to  the 
initial  sound  in  the  English  word  "easy**  /izi/  or  "eat"  /it/.  With  the  events  of  the  last  decade, 
politicians  and  the  media  have  used  this  country's  name  quite  ofteu:  usually  mispronouncing  it 
as  *"I  ran"  =  */ayraen/  or  *"I  ron"  =  */ayr%i/.  The  error  is  to  pronounce  the  initial  vowel  like 
the  English  personal  pronoun  "F*.  Unfortunately,  even  the  past  several  presidents  of  the 
United  States  have  routinely  mispronounced  this  word,  which  to  native  speakers  implies  a  lack 
of  knowledge  or  education. 

Our  goal  here  is  to  point  out  misuse,  clarify  misunderstandings  and  avoid  mistakes,  not 
to  address  controversial  issues.  It  is  important  to  realize  that  in  every  language  and  culture, 
there  is  a  significant  linkage  between  all  elements  of  that  language.  The  impact  of  history  and 
background  neither  disappears  at  will,  nor  diminishes  as  a  result  of  a  name  switch  or  a 
mispronunciation.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  such  superficial  deviations,  however 
intended,  can  make  the  understanding  of  underlying  issues  more  difficult,  make  true 
communication  less  realistic,  and  cause  more  hindrance  than  advantage  in  the  establishment  of 
a  useful  rapport  with  any  target  culture. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  above  errors,  whether  they  are  based  on  politics  or 
careless  reporting,  reveals  more  than  just  mistakes.  In  linguistic  an?Jysis,  they  highlight  the 
influence  of  frequently  used  expressions  on  the  speaker.  Use  of  the  word  Farsi  for  Persian 
and  pronunciation  of  the  name  Iran  as  */ayra&n/  or  */ayrW  have  become  such  common 
mistakes  that  they  are  used  in  highly  educated  circles  and  among  U.S.  national  leaders.  These 
are  living  demonstrations  of  the  power  exerted  by  conventional  subjectivity  over  elements  of 
speech,  and  the  role  it  plays  in  effective  understanding  and  communication. 
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III  PERSIAN  LANGUAGE 


The  existence  of  Indo-Iranian  languages  (also  called  Aryan  in  some  publications),  can 
be  documented  for  more  than  3500  years.  They  are  classified  into  separate  subgroups  of  Indie 
and  Iraniaa  languages,  and  according  to  most  scholars,  the  Imguistic  ties  between  these  groups 
are  so  strong  that  they  must  go  back  to  a  common  ancestor 

A.  Homeland  -  The  Royal  Anthropological  Institute  in  London  places  the  Aryans' 
homeland  in  the  steppes  of  the  northern  region  of  the  Black  Sea,  which  is  now  part  of  Russia". 
Marija  Gimbutas  of  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  maintains  the  same  hypothesis 
with  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  Aryan's  movement  into  Greece,  Mesopotamia,  centi'al  Europe, 
and  further  south  between  3500  B.C.  and  2500  B.C.  The  majority  of  scholars  and  historical 
linguists  have  widely  accepted  RADL's  research  and  the  *'Kurgan  Invasion"  theory^^  German 
scholars  have  in  the  past  preferred  to  seek  a  homeland  for  the  Aryans  in  the  northern  Europe, 
those  scholars  must  actually  be  tracking  the  group  of  Aryans  who  originally  lived  in  the  steppes 
and  moved  from  there  into  northern  and  central  Europe  around  2500  B.C.  according  to  Marija 
Gimbutas'  findings.  It  is  well  understood  that  the  controversy  over  the  use  of  the  word  Aryan 
only  dates  from  the  time  of  Nazi  Germany,  which  is  relatively  recent  in  comparison  to  the 
ancient  history  of  the  Aryan  people'^ 

According  to  most  research,  as  well  as  episodes  from  Aryan  mythology  in  the  earliest 
sections  of  the  Yasht  /yasht/  from  Aves/a/avestr/^  ,  it  seems  that  the  majority  of  the  Aryans 
left  their  homeland  in  the  North  Western  Asia  for  the  plains  of  Central  Asia  and  the  Irr..iian 
plateau.  According  to  one  source,  a  group  known  as  the  Hyrcanians  settled  along  the  northern 

!^  Childe,  Gordon.  1926.  The  Aryans.  London:  Royal  Anthropologicallnstitute. 

Renfrew,  Colin.  1991.  *The  Origins  of  the  Indo-European  Languages".  In  William  S-Y.  Wang,  ed.. 
The  Emergence  of  Language:  Development  and  Evolution:  readings  from  scientific  American 
magazine.  New  York:  W.H.  Freeman. 

On  Hitler's  notion  of  blue-eyed  Nordic  people:  Poliakov,  Leon,  1974.  The  Aryan  Myth.  London: 
Sussex  University  Press. 

Darmesteter,  James.  1883.  The  Zend-Avesta:  Sirozahs,  Yashts,  and  Nyayish,  Part  11.  The 
investigation  of  Avesta  has  occupied  scholars  since  I8th  century.  One  of  the  precursor  woiks  on  Avesta 
is  by  Anquetil  Du  Perron,  1771,  Zend-Avesta,  ouvrage  de  Zoroastre,  contenwu  les  (dies  thMogiques, 
physiques  et  morales  de  ce  legislateur,  les  cirimonies  du  culte  religieux  qu*il  a  itabli,  et  plusieurs 
traits  importants  relatifs  i  V ancienne  Histoire  des  Perses.  Paris:  N.M.  Tilliard. 
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slope  of  Alborz,  the  coastal  plain  south  of  the  sea  to  which  they  gave  their  name  (the  name  of 
the  Hyrcanian  Sea  was  later  changed  to  Caspian).  This  plain,  located  slightly  below  sea  level, 
was  semi-tropical  with  dense  forests  on  the  slopes  and  torrential  rains.  Other  Aryans  ascended 
the  Iranian  plateau,  which  is  rimmed  in  by  mountains  on  every  side:  to  the  west  Zagros,  to  the 
north  Alborz,  to  the  east  the  Himalayas,  and  in  the  south  a  lower  range  shutting  off  the  ocean. 
By  approximately  1500  B.C.,  the  Aryans  were  spread  over  a  wide  area,  reaching  out  of  the 
Iranian  plateau  into  parts  of  Southern  Russia,  Northern  India,  and  China. 


B*  Language  -  Since  the  focus  of  this  study  is  on  language,  I  do  not  intend  to  cover  in 
detail  the  Aryan  expansion  several  thousand  years  ago,  into  the  Iranian  plateau.  At  this  time  we 
turn  to  an  examination  of  the  Persian  language  as  it  has  evolved  over  the  years.  The  first  major 
Indo-European  ancestor  to  be  considered  is  Sanskrit,  the  ancient  language  of  Hindu  texts.  It 
is  the  language  used  m  the  oldest  Brahman  religious  documents,  and  is  known  as  "the  noble 
language  of  the  most  ancient  Vedic  text".  Rig  Veda  /rigvedV.  It  was  used  in  Indian 
mythology  as  well  as  in  other  texts  known  as  Ramayana  /ram^anV  and  Mahabharata 
/mah~bh^^/;  and  was  also  the  language  of  Panchatantra  /panchat^ntra/  (five  stories),  which 
seems  to  be  the  origin  of  the  well-known  Kelil-o-Damne,  later  converted  to  Pahlavi,  then  to 
Arabic  and  finally  to  Persian.  There  is  much  phonological  similarity  between  Sanskrit  and 
Persian;  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  Indie  and  Iranian  languages  diverged  around  3500  years 
ago,  this  indicates  the  degree  of  conservatism  in  the  Persian  language. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  similarities  between  languages  of  the  same  family,  figure  1.3 
offers  a  comparison  between  the  words  for  numbers^*  in  Persian,  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin, 
Arabic,  and  Japanese.  The  phonological  similarities  and  differences  between  the  languages  on 
this  chart  are  quite  significant.  The  phonological  correspondence  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the 
resemblance  of  those  two  languages  to  Persian  and  Sanskrit,  illustrate  the  criterion  used  for 
classifying  those  languages  in  the  Indo-European  family.  By  contrast,  the  Japanese  and  Arabic 
numbers  show  very  different  phonological  characteristics,  indicatiing  that  they  are  not  from  tiie 
Indo-European  family.  They  have  been  included  on  the  table  to  demonstrate  the  contrast 
between  languages  from  different  families,  and  to  address  the  confusion  about  the  relationship 
between  Persian  and  Arabic.  The  fact  that  the  two  languages  share  the  same  alphabet,  are 
spoken  in  the  same  general  area,  and  have  a  large  amount  of  vocabulary  in  common  has  led 
many  to  assume  that  they  are  related  However,  as  discussed  in  Section  1,  Persian  and  Arabic 
belong  to  entirely  different  families  of  languages. 


Numbers  have  been  chosen  to  minimize  any  argument  about  the  arbitrary  choice  of  words,  which  could 
in  fact  be  made  subjectively  and  in  order  to  support  opposing  points  of  view, 
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Persian 

Sanskrit'- 

Greek 

Latin 

Arabic 

Japanese 

1  \ 

yck  iiXj 

ckas 

hcis 

unus 

WdiLLU. 

lUlUlbU 

2-  T 

do  ja 

dv- 

C1U0 

duo 

1  ^  n  n  0  n 

iinnan 

ruiaisu 

3-  T 

se 

trayas 

treis 

tres 

thilath 

mittsu 

4-  t 

chah¥  ^14^ 

catv^as 

tettares 

quattuor 

arba 

yottsu 

5-0 

Panj  ^ 

panca 

pente 

quinque 

khamsa 

itsutsu 

6-  ? 

shesh  (jti-A 

sas 

heks 

sex 

sitta 

muttsu 

7-  V 

haft  cuiA 

sapta 

hepta 

septem 

sab'a 

nanatsu 

8- A 

hasht  vz^Ai 

i  asta 

okt0 

octo 

thamaniya 

yatsu 

9-  ^ 

noh  <j 

nava 

ermea 

novem 

tes'a 

kokonotsu 

dah  *a 

dasa 

deka 

decern 

ashara 

to 

(fig.  1.3) 

As  part  of  the  Indo-European  fanuly,  Persian  is  distantly  related  to  Greek  and  Latin, 
as  well  as  to  modem  German,  English,  and  French.  In  fact,  Persian  is  linguistically  closer  to 
those  languages  than  it  is  to  Arabic,  which  is  a  Semitic  language  and  falls  into  an  entirely 
different  language  family.  The  second  chart  (fig.  1.4)  is  comprised  of  words  from  Persian, 
Sanskrit,  Old  Persian,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  English,  and  Arabic,  Although  this  list  contains 
some  words  that  are  not  closely  related,  a  certain  uniformity  among  Indo-European  languages 
further  illustrates  the  difference  of  Arabic  words  used  for  the  same  concepts. 


Persian     Sanskrit  O.Persian     Greek      Latin     French     English  Arabic 

pedar  jju      pitar        pitar  pater         pater        pere         father  abu 

n^    ^li      n^an       n^an  onoma       n0men      nom         name  esm 

khod-  \sL      deva        dayva  theos         deus        Dieu        God  Allah 

(fig.  1.4) 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the  history  of  Iranian  languages  is  divided  into  three  periods: 
Old  Persian,  Middle  Persian,  and  Modern  Persian. 

"  The  phonological  transcription  used  to  represent  words  from  languages  other  than  Persian  is  based  on  the 
most  common  transc^ption  of  the  words:  the  phonological  table  provided  in  this  work  docs  not 
represent  all  of  these  sounds. 
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IILl    Old  Persian 

P^rsi  B^st^ni 


III.l.l  P^rsi  B^st^ni  (Old  Persian)  was  written  in  cuneiform,  and  used  from  at 
least  514  B.C.,  mostly  for  royal  proclamations  and  imperial  announcements.  Archeological 
findings  include  numerous  stone  carvings  at  the  flanks  of  mountains,  as  well  as  inscriptions  on 
stone  tablets,  cylinders  and  gold  and  silver  plates.  The  most  renowned  historical  sites  are 

Persepolis  <^>i4-J>^j^  \  LbLl  ,  Behistun  Rock  /bistun/^  pjlmj  i  ,  Susa 
/shush/o2i>ii  ,  Naghshe  Rostam  j  JtJul  ,  Darius*  tomb,  the  great  epigraphic 
monument  of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  and  Alvand  jJijJ I  near  Hamed-n  The  engraved 

inscriptions,  often  written  in  three  languages  (Old  Persian,  Akkadian  (A ssyro-Baby Ionian), 
and  Elamite)^,  were  mosfly  created  during  the  reign  of  the  Achaemenids^  (550-330  B  .C.). 
They  were  designed  to  commemorate  facts  and  events  during  the  emperors*  reign  or  to  serve  as 
burial  memorials.   For  example,  Darius  speaks  about  his  ancestors  on  the  ^LLuJLj 

/boghest^  tablet:  "My  father  was  /visht^sb/,  his  father  was  /arsh-mV,  his  father  was 
/ariVamna/,  his  father  /chishpish/,  and  his  father  was  /hakh^nanesh/...'* 

Findings  at  Turf^n  (Chinese  Turkes^:  Sinkiang)  include  Middle  Persian  texts  of  the 
Manicheans,  which  document  the  expansion  of  the  Old  and  Middle  Persian  speaking  people  in 
the  northeast,  i.e.  Khoi^s-n,  northern  Afghanistan,  and  Central  Asia.  There  are  many  close 
similarities  between  Sanskrit,  Avestan,  and  Old  Persian,  but  the  last  is  recognized  as  the  source 
of  Pahlavi  and  later  P"rsi  Dari,  the  current  Modem  Persian.  Under  the  Achaemenids, 
several  otiier  languages  were  used  in  different  regions  of  the  Persian  Empire: 


/bistun/ from  Old  Persian /bagast*na/andlater/boghesfti/  C)^^^^^    (place  of  God).  The  longest  and 

most  infomative  text  from  the  Achaemenid  era  is  Darius*s  trilingual  inscription  at  Bistun,  which  was 

the  first  cuneiform  script  to  be  deciphered. 
Yamauchi.  Edwin  M.  1990.  Persia  and  the  Bible,         Michigan:  Baker  Book  House;  Benveniste. 

Emile.  1952.  LesLanguesdel'IranAncien,  La  Civilisation  Iranienne,  pp.  Paris:  Payot; 

Olmstead.  A.T.  1970.  p.  68. 

Achaemenid  founders  and  famo»is  emperors:  Cyrus  J^jji  /kurosh/,  Cambyse  /k^mbiz/, 
Darius  /dhyushA  Xerxes  jLLl^  ykhash*y*r/. 
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III.1«2  Avestan  (Avestic)  was  used  for  transcription  of  the  sacred  book  of  the 
Zoroastrians,  the  Avesta  /mtsf/,  and  was  called  the  religious  language.  The  language  of  early 
Zoroastrian  texts  (GHhic  Avestan)  had  much  in  common  with  the  sacred  text  of  the  Indian 
Vedas.  Like  Sanskrit,  Avestan  uses  inflectional  endings,  gender,  and  number,  and  is 
considered  by  philologists  to  be  the  oldest  language  related  to  Old  Persian  of  which  we  have 
extensive  records.  The  Avestan  texts,  in  addition  to  offering  historical  linguistic  evidence  to 
later  works,  contain  important  cultural  and  religious  background.  They  show  that  the  Prophet 
Zoroaster^  was  a  true  monotheist:  for  him  Ahura  Mazd-  was  literally  the  one  and  the  only 
God.  Images  of  deities  were  introduced  in  Zoroaster's  work  merely  as  a  concession  to  man's 
inherent  difficulty  with  thinking  in  abstract  terms.  In  reality  the  deities  were  simply  attributes 
of  the  unique  supreme  deity,  Ahura  Mazd*,  known  as  the  "God  of  the  Aryans'*^'. 

Zoroastrianism  was  the  dominant  religion  under  the  Achaemenids.  This  can  be  seen  in 
the  civil  calendar  used  during  Darius'  rule,  in  which  the  months  were  named  for  Zoroastrian 
deities.  Later,  under  the  Sassanids,  the  continuing  influence  of  Zoroastrianism  is  seen  in  the 
commentary  of  Avesta  written  in  Pahlavi,  which  includes  many  Avestan  words  and 
expressions^  This  confirms  the  importance  of  the  language  used  in  religious  rituals,  as  well  as 
the  relationship  between  Pahlavi  and  Avestan,  through  borrowed  vocabulary. 

Only  a  small  part  of  Avesta,  less  than  one  third,  has  survived  wars  and  the  fires  of 
Alexander's  invasion  (331  B.C.).  In  that  text  we  find  that  the  Prophet  Zoroaster  spoke  through 
poetry  more  than  prose;  as  poetry,  the  words  were  easy  to  memorize  and  allowed  fewer 
erroneous  changes  to  be  made  to  his  teaching.  Thus,  Zoroaster's  words  were  kept  alive  for 
generations  through  oral  transmission.  All  existing  literary  religious  work,  some  from  before 
and  the  main  portion  from  after  Zoroastrianism,  have  been  collected  and  assembled  in  the  book 
caOitd  Avesta.  The  first  writing  of  Avesta  was  organized  in  21  parts  called  Nask^  in  three 
sections  of  seven  Nask  each. 

1)  The  first  section  included  the  G^th-  (five  groups  of  musical  melodies  each  containing 

seventeen  sacred  hymns). 

2)  The  second  section  was  thcD-dik  (rules,  regulations,  and  laws  of  society). 


According  to  Henning's  analysis  of  a  text  in  Pahlavi,  the  6th  century  B.C.  was  given  as  the  time  of 
Zoroaster's  life.  Tbday,  scholars  are  inclined  to  place  his  time  further  back  at  about  1000  B.C. 
^  Olmstead,  A.T.  1970.  History  of  the  Persian  Empire.  Chapter  15.  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago 
Press. 
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3 )  The  third  section  contained  other  miscellaneous  teachings  and  hymns. 

Today,  what  remains  of  the  21  original  Nask  is  reorganized  into  five  divisions: 

1)  Yasna  /yasn-/fi:om  Yashn  /yashn/  means  worship  and  sacrifice.  This  word  is  at  the 
root  of  the  Persian  word  ^^Aa,  /jashn/  (celebration),  as  worship  and  sacrifice  were  part 
of  all  celebrations.  This  division  has  72  parts  including  the  17  pure  and  sacred  hymns 
of  G^th',  the  oldest,  most  sacred  prayers  and  the  most  famous  part  of  Avesta. 

2)  The  Religious  Epic  division  contains  Yasht  in  24  parts  about  the  kings,  a  continuous 
repetitious  commemoration  called  ^'^jl  /owi^  in  Persian. 

3)  Visparad  (the  religious  leaders)  is  composed  of  another  24  shorter  prayers. 

4)  Vendidrd  (from  videvd^d)  covers  rules  of  hygiene,  some  history,  geography,  and 
more  ^'^jl  /owr^  for  protection  against  the  demon  Ahriman. 

5)  Khorde  Avesta  (small  Avesta)  contains  small  selections  from  Yasm  and  Yasht,  and  a 

section  called  MeAr  Niy-yesh. 

Tht  Yasna  providesthecoreofZoroastrian  dogma  and  its  daily  rituals.  The  language 
used  in  this  section  is  the  most  archaic,  very  similar  to  the  Saxiskrit  used  in  Rig  Veda.  The 
most  well-known  part  of  Avesta  is  the  seventeen  sections  of  G-th^,  also  called  Gathic,  which 
contains  the  oldest  songs  and  hymns  to  Ahura  Mazdl  Episodes  from  the  conquest  of  Iran, 
mixed  with  Aryan  mythology,  are  found  in  the  earliest  section  of  the  Yasht  This  is  where  we 
,firid  the  first  version  of  Persian  traditional  history,  best  known  to  the  West  through 
Shahnameh  /sh^hn^me/  by  Ferdowsi.  Thus  Avesta  remains  the  major  source  of  information 
both  on  cultural  and  linguistic  levels.  The  famous  Zend  Avesta  is  only  a  commentary  on 
Avesta;  the  word  Zend  in  this  expression  means  ^commentary*  and  does  not  refer  to  a  dialect 
of  Avestan  language,  as  some  scholars  have  claimed. 
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III.1.3  Median  -  The  language  of  the  Medians  was  also  in  existence  at  this 
time,  but  no  texts  have  been  discovered  and  very  little  is  known  about  the  language.  The 
Medians'  was  the  first  kingdom  founded  by  northem  warriors  who  spoke  an  Iranian  language; 
the  year  was  714  B.C.,  and  the  founder  is  believed  to  have  been  Daiauku.  One  of  their  most 
important  rulers  was  Fravartish^.  In  614  B.C.,  Uvakhshatra  (Cyaxares)  captured  the  Assyrian 
capital  Nineveh;  this  date  is  recognized  as  the  start  of  the  Median  Empire^,  Unfortunately  very 
little  text  relating  to  Median  times  is  available  from  excavations;  only  a  few  names  of  cities, 

sites,  and  people  still  remain.  Their  capital  Ecbatana  ^ISLSI   /ekbH%i/  is  the  modem 

Hamed^,  in  the  central  northwest  of  Iran.  InApadana  LibLl  /^pM^iV  at  Persepolis  there  are 

stone  carvings  representing  the  Median  warriors.  Their  language  is  believed  to  have  been  very 
sunilar  to  a  dialect  of  the  language  of  the  Persians^. 


^*  Herod,  i.  102.  Fravartish  or  Phraortes,  ruled  Medes  for  fifty-three  years,  675-653. 

Diakonoff,  I.M.  1985.  *'Media".  p.  120.  map5;  his  Fstoriy a  Midii.  1956.  Moscow:  Akademii  Nauk. 
Chapter  5. 

Diakonoff.  LM.  1985.  "Media",  p.  1 14.  Diakonoff  believes  that  the  Medes  must  have  had  a  system  of 
writing,  although  no  texts  have  been  discovered. 
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IIL2    Middle  Persian  /  Middle  Iranian 

P~rsi  Miy-ne 

P-rsi  Miy^ne  (Middle  Iranian):  in  the  east  Bactrian,  Kh^razmian^S  Sogdian 
and  Saka  (Khotanais);  in  the  west  Parthian,  Middle  Persian  known  as  Pahlavi,  which 
was  called  Pahlavi  Ashk-ni  in  the  northwest  and  Pahlavi  S*s*ni  in  the  southwest  (this 
distinction  is  rarely  used  today). 

Pahlavi  is  the  most  important  language  of  the  Middle  Iranian  period  (approximately 
300  B.C.  to  A.D.  900).  The  West  Middle  Iranian  Pahlavi,  derived  from  the  word  Parthava 
and  referring  to  the  Parthian  people  (129  B.C.  -  A.D.  226),  became  the  official  language  of 
the  Sassanid  Empire  (A.D.  226-641)  and  the  language  of  the  priesthood.  In  its  written  form, 
this  language  included  a  logographic  (ideographic)  script  called  Huzvaresh,  which  was 
mastered  almost  exclusively  by  scribes.  Ebne  Moghaffa',  one  of  the  first  translators  of  Pahlavi 
to  Arabic,  gives  the  following  example  of  Huzvaresh  logographic  script.  In  order  to  convey 
the  idea  of  "meat",  the  scribe  would  write  the  Aramaic  word  /besra/  but  read  it  as  /gusht/, 
which  is  the  Persian  word  for  meat;  similarly,  the  word  "bread"  was  written  /lahmV  and  read 
as  /n%i/>  Persian  for  "bread";  and  the  word  "king"  was  written  /malkV  and  read  as  /shV  in 
Persian. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century,  some  Middle  Persian  Manichean  texts  were 
discovered  at  Turf^n.  These  texts  do  not  contain  Huzvaresh  and  reveal  two  dialects  of  West 
Middle  Persian: 

•  In  the  northwest,  the  dialect  of  Parth. 

•  In  the  southwest,  the  dialect  of  P-rsik.  This  dialect,  closest  to  the  Old  Persian,  is  believed 
to  be  the  language  that  underwent  phonological,  morphological,  and  structural  changes  through 
tune,  and  eventually  led  to  Modem  Persian. 


In  western  literature  known  as  Khwarazmian,  pronounced  /khowarazmiyan/. 
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III.3    Modern  Persian 

Parsi  Dari^Vp^i  dari/ 

IIL3.1  Parsi  Dari,  /p^sidari/ (^jJ^^jL    (Modem  Persian)  or /Prsi  dari/ 

iSJ^  cr*^ ,  is  the  same  as  Persian,  the  official  language  currently  used  in  Iran.  This 
language  is  known  to  be  closely  related  to  P-rsi  B-st*ni,  and  later  Pahlavi.  Its  history 
extends  back  to  the  period  before  the  5th  Century  B.C.  Except  for  the  writing  system  and 
vocabulary  borrowings,  Persian  has  remained  almost  unchanged  for  the  last  millennium  (i.e. 
since  the  9th  century).  Evidence  of  this  is  that  Shahnameh  is  perfectly  understandable  to 
Iranians  today,  even  though  this  work  of  100,000  verses  was  completed  in  approximately  A.D. 
1010.  (Reference  to  the  volume  and  quality  of  this  work  is  particularly  important  and  intended 
to  indicate  the  degree  of  language  maturity  and  development  at  the  time  of  the  Shahnameh' s 
composition.)  Iranians  read  the  poetry  and  prose  of  that  period  as  the  French  read  the  work  of 
authors  from  the  16th  &  17th  century.  Scholars  who  are  used  to  more  rapid  changes,  like 
those  which  occurred  in  French  and  English,  are  bewildered  by  the  stability  and  continuity  in 
the  Persian  language  in  spite  of  the  country's  history.  After  the  advent  of  Islam  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Koran,  Persian  has  borrowed  from  Arabic  almost  in  the  same  way  that 
English  has  borrowed  from  French  and  Latin.  TTie  almost  unchanged  state  of  the  language  has 
allowed  Persian  literature  to  accumulate  through  years  and  become  one  of  the  richest  among 
Indo-European  languages. 

Compared  to  other  major  languages  of  the  Middle  East,  Persian  is  a  relatively  easy 
language  for  English  speaking-people  to  learn.  Verbs  tend  to  be  regular,  nouns  do  not  have 
gender  and  case  distinction,  the  plural  formation  of  nouns  is  regular,  word  order  is  important, 
and  prepositions  are  quite  common.  In  addition,  the  presence  of  a  certain  number  of  cognates 
reminds  the  learner  of  the  Indo-European  origin  of  the  language. 


The  origin  of  the  word  Dari  is  uncertain;  the  most  common  interpretation  among  scholars  is  that  /dari/ 
is  derived  from  /darbW  (belonging  to  the  royal  court),  and  that  it  refers  to  the  language  of  the  court  at 
Tisfiin.  the  capital  city  of  the  Sassanids.  In  Pahlavi  /dar/  also  means  the  capital  city  and  the  court; 
/i/  is  the  suffix  indicating  place  in  Persian.  Nowadays,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  use  "Dari** 
exclusively  for  the  Persian  language  used  in  Afghanistan. 
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In  Iran,  government,  business,  educational  instruction,  and  media  are  conducted  in 
Persian.  More  than  half  of  the  Iranian  population  speaks  Persian  as  their  mother  tongue,  while 
many  of  the  rest  use  it  as  a  second  language.  Some  Persian  dialects,  such  as  Gilaki  and 
Mazandar^ni,  used  in  the  region  of  Caspian  sea,  or  Luri  and  Bakhti^ri  in  the  southwest, 
are  quite  difficult  to  understand  for  a  peison  from  Teheran.  Another  dialect,  T^jik,  is  spoken 
in  Turkesfti  and  'Pjikist^n  (former  Soviet  Union)  and  in  some  regions  of  Khor*s^.  The  dialect 
of  Persian  spoken  in  Afghanistan  is  referred  to  as  Dari.  Despite  some  phonological  and 
morphological  differences,  this  dialect  remains  the  closest  to  standard  Persian.  The  degree  of 
linguistic  similarity  and  difference  between  the  two  is  similar  to  that  of  Canadian  and  standard 
French. 

Non-Iranian  languages  such  as  Arabic,  Armenian,  Georgian  and  several  dialects  of 
l\irkish  such  as  Azerbaijani  in  the  northwest,  Khalaj  in  the  center,  Turkmen  in  the 
northeast,  and  Qhashgh-M  in  the  southwest,  are  also  used  in  Iran, 

In  comparing  Modem  Persian  with  other  Iranian  languages  and  dialects,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Middle  Persian  and  its  southwest  dialect  called  P^-sik  are  at  the  origin  of  today's 
Persian^^  However,  there  is  enough  dialectal  difference  between  Modem  and  Middle  Persian 
that  scholars  claim  no  direct  evidence  of  linkage  between  the  two.  The  development  of  Modem 
Persian  appears  to  have  taken  place  between  the  7th  and  9th  centuries,  during  the  Islamic 
period  (642  -  800).  Iranians  contributed  greatly  lo  the  high  culture  of  the  Arabic-speaking 
Abbassid  court  in  Baghdad  (750  -  850).  However,  between  800  and  1050,  minor  localized 
Iranian  dynasties  expressed  their  nationalism  either  in  growing  adherence  to  Shiite  Islam  or  in 
stressing  pre-Islamic  themes  and  language. 

It  was  in  the  northeast  that  Persian  language  and  poetry  reasserted  itself.  In  the  early 
11th  century,  Ferdowsi  (from  Tons  /tus/  in  Khorassan  /khor-s-n/)  wrote  the  Shahnameh 
/sh%n-me/,  which  remains  today  a  monument  of  the  purest  Persian  language  and  ?  masterpiece 
of  M  u.ld  literature^.  Its  theme  is  believed  to  be  based  on  Aryan  mythology,  from 
Panchatantra  and  the  Yasht  section  of  Avesta,  and  it  describes  the  glory  of  Iran  from  creation  to 
the  Muslim  conquest.  The  language  of  Shahnameh  is  considered  to  be  the  purest  Persian 
language  because  of  the  low  frequency  of  borrowed  words  from  Arabic. 


"  Lazard,  Gilbert.  1992.  Paper  presented  at  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  April  1992,  on  the  Origin 
of  Persian  Language. 

^*  Mass6,  Henri.  1952.  La  civilisation  Iranienne,     180;  Dibut  de  la  littirature  Persane.  Paris:  Payot. 
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The  literary  development  of  the  Persian  language  took  place  quite  rapidly.  Islamic 
influence  introduced  the  Arabic  alphabet  and  a  large  amount  of  Arabic  vocabulary.  As  the 

sacred  language  of  the  Holy  Koran  ^1  jl  /ghor'^i/,  Arabic  was  predominant  for  several 
generations.  Iranian  philosophers,  historians,  and  scientists  wrote  and  worked  in  Arabic.  But 
the  Persian  language  also  survived,  richer  than  ever.  The  famous  Ebne  Sina  (Avicenna), 
d.l047,  wrote  most  of  his  scientific  work  in  Arabic,  but  when  writing  on  the  subject  of 
Metaphysics  he  used  Persian.  Presenting  his  teachings  in  that  language,  he  created  his  own 
Persian  terminology  and  lexicon. 

Until  the  Mongol  Invasion  (1220),  the  great  cultural  centers  such  as  Samarghand 
,  Bokh^  \j\J^  ,  Neysh^ur  j^IAjlj    ,  Har^       IjA  Balkh  ^J-?    >  andMarv 
jj^  attracted  many  scholars,  and  remained  the  major  area  of  Modem  Persian  language 
development  After  Gengis  Kh^'s  invasion  and  the  devastation  of  much  of  Iran,  the  center  of 
interest  shifted  towards  the  west  to  Shir^z  jl ,  in  F^s  c>«  j^-*  »  capital  of 

Safavids  (1501  -  1731)  in  Esfah^  jU**-*'  i  later  in  the  mid-19th  century  to  Teheran. 
Persian,  spoken  in  almost  all  parts  of  Afghanistan  as  the  official  language,  was  also  introduced 
as  the  court  language  in  Delhi.  A  number  of  related  Iranian  dialects  are  called  Kurmanji  and 
are  used  by  the  3.5  million  Kurdish  population.  The  Kurds  are  related  to  Persians  by  their 
ethnic  origin  (descendants  of  the  Medes)  and  their  language.  They  differ  from  Persians  by 
their  social  tribal  organization  and  by  their  adherence  to  the  Sunni  branch  of  Islam.  Baluchi  is 
spoken  by  a  Sunni  minority  in  Baluchest^  and  Sist^n  in  the  southeast  of  Iran,  as  well  as  in 
Pakistan  and  southern  Afghanistan.  This  dialect  is  closer  to  Pashtu  (Afgh%ii  /  Afghi)  than  to 
Persian. 

Most  lexical  borrowing  in  Persian  is  from  Arabic  after  Islam,  but  there  has  also  been 
borrowing,  at  lower  frequency,  from  other  sources  like  Turkish,  Aramaic,  Greek,  and  Latin. 


ERIC 
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III.3.2     Arabic  is  included  here  as  the  foreign  language  which  has  made  the 

greatest  impact  on  Modem  Persian  through  borrowed  vocabulary.  In  view  of  the  importance  of 
Islam  and  its  overwhelming  influence  on  Iranian  culture  for  almost  14  centuries,  two  of  the 
following  sections  (Islam  and  Meaning  &  The  Holy  Koran)  have  been  dedicated  to  the 
discussion  and  understanding  of  religious  concepts  in  more  detail.  However,  parallel  to  what 
was  discussed  about  the  Avesta  and  Zx)roastrianism  in  this  section,  it  is  appropriate  to  mention 
briefly  some  historical  facts  about  the  Holy  Prophet  Hazrat  Mohammad,  and  the  Holy  Koran. 

The  Prophet  of  Islam  Hazrat  Mohammad,  son  of  AbdoIIah,  son  of  Abdol 
Muttaleb  of  the  tribe  of  Ghoreysh,  was  bom  at  Mecca  fifty-three  years  before  the  Hijra 
(622).  His  father  died  before  he  was  bom  and  his  mother  Amina  died  when  he  was  still  a 
child,  after  which  he  lived  under  the  protection  of  his  grandfather,  and  then  his  uncle  Abu 
T-leb.  His  conduct  earned  him  tiie  surname  AI- Amin  Oi^i  I  (the  tmthful  and  trustworthy) 
among  the  people  of  Mecca. 

Ka'be,  also  called  the  House  of  Allah  before  Islam,  was  the  place  of  worship  in 
Mecca.  Tradition  held  that  it  was  built  by  Abraham  for  the  worship  of  one  God,  but  through 
the  years  a  number  of  idols  called  daughters  of  Allah  were  placed  there  and  a  religion  of 
idolatry  eventually  prevailed.  Among  those  deities  were  Al-L^  (sun),  Al  Uzzah  (Venus)  and 
Al-ManH  (fortune);  in  those  days  of  Arabian  paganism,  women  were  treated  extremely  poorly 
and  baby  girls  were  often  put  to  death.  Hazrat  Mohammad  was  among  a  few  who  longed  for 
the  religion  of  Abraham  and  were  called  Honaf-  (from  Hanif:  lit.  those  who  turn  away  -from 
idolatry-,  but  came  to  mean  the  "upright**  -  following  the  right  conduct)*  Honaf^  were  the 
agnostics  of  their  time,  and  believed  in  the  inner  light  and  the  truth  which  Ues  within  the  inner 
consciousness.  They  di.d  not  form  a  community;  on  the  contrary  they  respected  quiet, 
solitude,  and  reflection. 

During  the  month  of  Ramaz'n  every  year  for  five  years,  Hazrat  Mohammad  retired  for 
meditation  to  a  mountain  cave  near  Mecca  called  Her*.  It  was  there  one  night  toward  the  end 
of  a  month  of  quiet  and  soUtude  that  the  first  revelation  came  to  him  at  forty  years  of  age.  That 
night  preceding  the  27th  day  of  Ramad-n  is  referred  to  in  tiie  Holy  Koran  Sura  97  as  Laylatel 
Ghadr.  As  recited  by  the  Holy  Prophet  himself:  I  was  visited  by  "a  being  of  light''  who  said 
he  was  the  Angel  Gabriel,  that  God  had  sent  him  to  announce  that  I  was  selected  his 
messenger.  He  taught  me  to  do  my  ablutions  and  then  with  a  powerful  voice  said:  **Read!''  I 
said:  *1  cannot  read/'  The  voice  said  again:  ^'Read!"  I  said:  '1  cannot  read."  For  the  third 
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rime  the  voice  commanded:  "Read!"  I  said:  "What  can  I  read?"  The  voice  said: 


(f)  ^L^^:31 
(0)  jiLlfJ  u  i^^vifJ^ 


1.  Read:  In  the  name  of  Your  Lord  Who  created. 

2.  Created  man  from  a  clot. 

3.  Read:  And  it  is  Your  Lord  the  Most  Generous 

4.  Who  taught  by  the  pen, 

5.  Taught  man  what  he  did  not  know. 
(Holy  Koran,  Sura  96:  1-5) 

Because  the  angel  bade  him  to  read  although  he  was  illiterate,  the  Sacred  Book  is  known  as  Al 
Ghor^'n  (The  Reading)  of  the  man  who  knew  not  how  to  read. 


1.  Y«,Sin. 

2.  By  the  Wise  Koran! 

3.  Lo!  You  are  a  messenger  of  God, 

4.  On  a  straight  path. 

5.  This  is  a  revelation  from  Almighty,  the  Merciful, 

6.  So  that  You  warn  people  whose  fathers  were  not  warned,  and  they  are  heedless. 
(Holy  Koran,  Sura  36:  1  -  6) 


(^) 

(r)  o<i^A^c^'^i 


19.  Tme  faith  (religion )  with  Allah  is  Submission  (Islam). 
(Holy  Koran,  Sura  3:  19) 
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At  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  his  prophecy,  Hazrat  Mohammad  received  the  command 
to  "arise  and  warn''  (Sura  74:  2).  His  public  speaking  against  current  practices  and  idolatry, 
pointing  out  the  manifestations  of  the  power  of  Allah,  tremendous  laws  of  day  and  night,  life 
and  death,  growth  and  decay,  made  many  of  the  clans  of  Ghoreysh  actively  hostile,  persecuting 
his  disciples,  his  close  followers,  and  plotting  against  his  ov^ii  life.  Several  years  later,  Hazrat 
Mohammad  finally  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  people  of  Yasreb  later  called  Al-M adina 
("The  City''  par  excellence)  to  move  to  that  city.  His  trip  is  considered  as  a  separation  /hejrat/ 
o >jJi  from  Mecca  and  immigration  to  Medina  and  it  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Moslem 
calendar  (^j^yhejri/(A.D.  622). 

A)^  Suras  of  the  Holy  Koran  had  been  recorded  in  writing  before  the  Prophet's  death. 
Many  Moslems  had  memorized  the  whole  Koran  and  the  wiitten  Suras  were  dispersed  among 
*^ferent  people.  In  the  Caliphate  of  Osm^n  all  existing  copies  were  called  together, 
assembled,  and  a  fmal  version,  based  on  Abu  Bakr's  previous  collection  and  the  testimony 
of  those  devout  disciples  who  had  memorized  the  whole  Koran,  was  compiled  exactly  in  its 
present  order  with  the  present  content.  Thus,  the  Holy  Koran  has  been  carefully  preserved,  in 
the  same  words  and  with  the  same  arrangement  of  the  verses  and  the  Suras,  through  many 
centiuies. 

The  Holy  Koran  contains  a  total  of  114  Suras,  arranged  not  in  a  chronological  order, 
but  in  the  exact  order  and  with  the  same  content  as  the  Holy  Prophet  had  wanted  them 
organized.  Many  have  made  attempts  to  rearrange  the  Holy  Koran  (Bell,  Grimme,  Noldeke, 
Rodwell  among  others),  but  their  efforts  have  been  scientifically  vain  because  most  Suras 
contain  verses  revealed  to  Hazrat  Mohammad  at  different  chronological  times.  Such  an 
undertaking  would  mean  a  complete  dissection  of  the  holy  text  at  the  expense  of  its  spiritual 
content  as  well  as  its  prophetic  intent,  for  the  benefit  of  a  superficial  chronological  arrangement 
which  would  be  still  impossible  for  lack  of  reliable  data. 

For  most  scholars,  the  greatest  puzzle  about  the  Holy  Koran  is  the  precision  with  which 
a  multitude  of  natural  phenomena  ai'e  discussed  in  conformity  with  what  is  known  today  and 
could  not  have  been  known  by  a  simple  man  in  the  7th  century.  In  its  chapters,  a  multitude  of 
subjects  are  treated:  creation,  human  reproduction,  astronomy,  the  Earth,  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdom.  The  text  is  exactly  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  7th  century,  and  if  a  man  was 
the  author  of  tlie  Holy  Koran  how  could  he  speak  about  facts  that  only  today  conform  with 
scientific  discoveries  of  our  time?  What  human  explanation  could  there  be  for  these  facts  and 
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events  which  took  place  more  than  eight  centuries  before  the  European  discovery  of  the 
Annerican  continent?  These  are  the  questions  that  remain  unanswered  Hazrat  Mohammad  did 
not  pose  claims  to  any  miracles,  however,  it  can  be  said  that  miracles  are  not  those  that 
individuals  have  claimed,  but  those  that  have  been  universally  experienced  and  acknowledged 
by  great  number  of  people. 

In  seventh-century  Iran,  the  majority  of  the  population  was  Zoroastrian  and  familiar 
with  monotheism,  thus  the  conversion  to  Islam  was  rather  rapid  in  Iran.  Nevertheless,  a 
strong  sense  of  nationalism  was  the  most  fervent  opposition  to  Islam  and  possibly  the  main 

reason  for  the  historical  survival  of  the  distinction  made  at  that  time  between  /sonni/ 
^Jl^  (from  the  word  "tradition")*  and  /shi'e/  (from  the  word  "supporters  and 

disciples*0-  In  fact  the  most  horrifying  massacre  inflicted  on  the  Holy  Prophet's  close  family 
was  done  by  the  Arab  Sunni,  while  tlie  Prophet's  grandson  was  well  respected  by  the  Iranians 
and  married  into  the  Sassanid  dynasty.  Unfortunately,  through  the  years,  this  distinction  has 
been  used  to  manipulate  Islamic  communities  and  take  advantage  of  a  policy  of  divide-and-rule 
in  the  region.  Historically,  a  number  of  foreign  elements  have  infiltrated  among  Moslems, 
have  converted  to  Islam  and  have  been  also  instrumental  ii?  keeping  this  distinction  alive  and 
antagonistic. 

Approximately  98  percent  of  the  population  of  Iran  is  Moslem,  and  this  figure  has  been 
relatively  constant  for  three  centuries^^  More  than  ninety  percent  of  those  are  Shiite  and 

adhere  to  (^jAa  Lli!  '<jujui  /shi'eye  asn-  ashari/  (disciples  of  the  twelve  Imams, 
starting  with  Hazrat  All  Amir-al-Mo'menin);  the  other  Moslems  are  Sunni  generally 
among  the  population  of  Kurds,  Baluchis,  Turkomans,  and  Arabs  in  Iran. 

Shiism  was  adopted  as  the  state  religion  under  the  Safavid  Dynasty  (1502-1736).  The 
Safavids  were  the  first  native  dynasty  to  rule  the  whole  of  Iran  since  the  Arab  Islamic 
conquerors.  Shiism  was  also  used  during  this  time  as  a  tool  of  state  to  arouse  popular 
opposition  to  the  growing  power  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  who  were  Sunni.  Religious  leaders 
acquired  tremendous  prestige  and  influence  as  the  interpreters  of  the  social  and  legal  system, 

which  was  largely  derived  Ifrom  Shari'at  Islamic  religious  law. 

Needless  to  say,  through  hundreds  of  years  of  reading  and  interpretation  of  the  Holy 
Koran,  the  Arabic  vocabulary  was  used  not  only  in  the  administration  and  legal  system  but  in 


^*  Iran,  a  country  study,  1985.  Richard  F.  Nyrop»  ed.  Washington,  DC:  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office. 
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most  other  written  scholarly  material  in  Iran.  In  fact,  many  Iranians  contributed  to  the  writing 
of  Arabic  grammars,  textbooks,  and  poetry,  while  Arabic  was  considered  the  most  scholarly 
language.  Nonetheless,  Persian  language  and  structure  remained  intact  and  most  of  the 
borrowed  vocabulary  underwent  phonological  changes  to  adapt  to  Persian.  The  same  Persian 
sentence  stracture  was  used  with  words  from  Arabic  origin,  which  provided  another  dimension 
of  subtle  nuances  to  the  language.  Aside  from  the  large  number  of  vocabulary  items  thus 
borrowed  from  Arabic,  the  most  important  borrowing  still  remains  the  alphabet,  details  of 
which  are  addressed  in  the  section  entitled  Writing,  Alphabet  &  Sounds. 
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IV  WRITING  SYSTEM 

Cuneiform  is  the  oldest  writing  used  by  Iranians.  It  was  written  left  to  right,  and  the 
signs  were  not  alphabetic  but  syllabic,  which  made  it  more  difficult  to  leam  and  understand  for 
common  people.  This  writing  was  decoded  between  1835  and  1847,  when  Henry  Rawlinson 
succeeded  in  copying  almost  all  of  the  Behistun  trilingual  inscription  (in  Old  Persian;  the 
Elamite  language  of  Susa;  and  the  Akkadian  [Semitic]  language  of  the  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians).  Thus,  he  completed  the  work  of  Grotefend's  decipherment  of  the  inscription  on 
the  rock  at  Behistun.  Rawlinson  was  able  to  identify  all  but  two  of  the  syllabic  characters  of 
the  Old  Persian  script  by  that  date. 

In  approximately  the  6th  century  B.C.,  the  cuneiform  writmg  was  improved  to  become 
closer  to  an  alphabetical  system.  Iranians  were  able  to  bring  in  representation  of  some  vowel 
sounds,  a  sign  indicatmg  the  end  of  a  word,  and  overall  more  regular  forms^.  The  script  has 
thirty-six  characters,  three  vowels  (a,  i,  u),  and  a  slant  used  as  a  word  divider,  five  ideograms 
for  "god",  "Ahura  Mazd^ "earth",  "king",  and  "country";  and  numerical  symbols  widi  some 
variations. 

Unfortunately,  the  names  of  the  inventors  of  this  improved  cuneiform  are  not  known  to 
us,  but  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  their  efforts  were  based  on  religious  as  well  as  royal 
influences.  The  famous  inscriptions  of  tlie  Achaemenids  were  made  in  the  more  developed 
forms  of  writing,  which  leads  scholars  to  believe  that  there  were  two  sorts  of  cuneiform 
writing  at  the  same  time: 

1)  The  writing  used  for  Akkadian  by  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians,  which  included  a 
large  number  of  syllabic  signs  (over  300)  and  many  logograms.  This  writing  was 
cumbersome  to  use  and  difficuU  to  decipher. 

2)  The  writing  used  for  Old  Persian  by  the  Achaemenids,  with  a  smaller  number  of 
syllabic  signs  (36)  and  logograms  (5),  which  had  simpler  shapes  and  were  less  difficult 
to  read. 

Lecoq,  Pierre.  1974.  "Le  i»X)blfeme  de  r^criture  vieux-perse*\  in  Commemoration  Cyrus,  Actalranica 
3,  Teheran-Lifege:  Bibliothfeque  Pahlavi;  Ghixshman.  Roman.  1965.  **A  propos  de  r^criture 
cun6ifonne  vieux-perse**  in  JNES  24.  pp.  244-50;  Diakonoff.  I.M.  1970.  "The  Origin  of  the  'Old 
Persian*  Writing  System  and  the  Ancient  Oriental  Epigraphic  and  Annalistic  Traditions'*,  in  W,  B. 
Henning  Memorial  Volume,  p.  180.  London:  Lund  Humphries,  pp.  98-124;  Hallock.  R.  1970. 
"On  the  Persian  Signs",  JNES  29;  Gershevitch.  Ilya.  1971.  Preface  to  The  Evidence  of  the 
Persepolis  Tablets,  by  R.  T.  Hallock.  Cambridge:  Middle  East  Center. 
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The  attempt  to  write  official  Persian  in  a  cuneiform  syllabary  was  nonetheless  difficult. 
After  Darius  the  Great  (522  -  486  B.C.)  and  under  Xerxes  (486-465  B.C.),  there  were  even 
fewer  inscriptions  made.  The  4th  century  B.C.  official  records  contain  a  certain  degree  of 
grammatical  mistakes,  marking  the  beginning  of  linguistic  change.  Cuneiform  Old  Persian  was 
rarely  adapted  for  use  on  clay  tablets,  and  never  after  the  first  Darius.  Elamite  cuneiform,  as 
one  of  the  three  languages  of  the  royal  inscriptions,  seems  to  have  been  most  often  used  under 
the  Greek  occupation  (331-150  B.C.),  while  the  Semitic  language  Aramaic  was  adopted  for 
busmess  and  commerce.  After  the  cuneiform  alphabet  was  abandoned,  the  G  W  from  Avesta 
was  written  in  an  alphabet  derived  from  Aramaic. 

Whereas  cuneiform  writing  required  large  spaces  and  special  tools  to  carve  the  signs", 
which  were  very  similar  to  each  other,  writing  was  now  moving  towards  a  finer  stylo  that 
required  less  room  and  was  easier  to  produce.  Both  cuneiform  and  Aramaic  writing  were 
used  under  the  Achaemenids  (550-330  B.C.).  Because  of  the  limitations  of  cuneiform,  the  use 
of  Aramaic  writing  expanded  and  improved,  it  was  used  with  ink  on  skin,  wood,  clay,  and 
papyrus.  Under  the  Parthian  Arsacids  (129  B.C.-  A.D.  226),  this  same  ameliorated  writing 
became  what  is  known  as  Pahlavi  writing. 

Pahlavi  writing  presented  its  own  limitations.  It  used  18  to  25  letters  to  represent  a 
combination  of  consonants  and  vowels,  but  without  a  clear  vowel  representation,  a  letter  sign 
could  be  pronounced  in  several  different  ways.  Huzvaresh  (also  called  Zuvaresh)  was  also 
used  and  added  further  complications.  Huzvaresh  (mentioned  in  Section  3.2)  represented 
approximately  1000  words  from  Aramaic  which  were  read  in  Middle  Persian. 

Several  variations  of  Pahlavi  writing  were  invented  by  Iranian  graphologists.  By  the 
end  of  the  Sassanid  Empire  (A.D.  226-641),  the  most  highly  developed  writing  in  use  was 
based  on  phonetics.  This  system  included  44  letters,  including  consonants,  vowels,  and 
diphthong  representations,  which  were  written  separately  from  right  to  left.  It  was  called  Din 
Dabiri  or  Avestan  writing,  as  at  the  onset  it  was  used  for  transcriptions  of  Avesta.  This  and 
other  Pahlavi  writing  systems  were  used  until  the  Islamic  conquest  (ca.  642-  ca.  800)^. 

Under  the  influence  of  Huzvaresh,  Iranians  were  probably  using  some  Semitic 
vocabulary  long  before  the  conquest  of  Islam.  But  the  Arabic  language  and  its  alphabet  were 

fig.  1.5  References  to  a  specimen  of  Old  Persian  cuneiform  writing. 
"  fig.  1.6  Reference  to  specimens  of:  cuneiform,  gold  plaque  of  Artaxerxes  II;  Aramaic  writing;  Rig 
Veda  writing;  Avestic  writing. 
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officially  adopted  by  the  Iranians  after  Islam  and  the  introduction  of  the  Holy  Koran.  The 
Persian  language  and  its  dialects  remained  in  use  in  different  regions  of  Iran.  However,  once 
the  Arabic  alphabet  was  adopted,  many  existing  books  were  transcribed  in  that  alphabet,  which 
soon  replaced  all  other  writing  systems  in  the  region. 

Originally  from  the  Sinai  peninsula,  Arabic  was  written  in  two  main  styles.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Islamic  era,  Kufi  was  mostly  used  for  Koranic  inscriptions,  and  Naskh  was 
used  for  more  ordinary  writing,  everyday  matters  and  correspondence.  Later,  in  order  to  better 
suit  Persian  phonetics,  Iranians  made  a  few  changes  to  this  alphabet.  The  28  Arabic 
alphabetical  letters  were  expanded  to  32  letters.  For  a  while,  the  Persian  sounds  /p/,  /ch/,  /zh/, 
and  /g/  were  represented  by  the  Arabic  letters  /b/  ,  /j/  ^ ,  /z/  j ,  and  M  d  ,  but  pronounced 
as  the  above  Persian  sounds.  These  alphabetical  symbols  ^^^^  ^^^^  changed  by 

Iranians  into  [•^jXgX^]  in  order  to  provide  different  characters  representing  the  particular 
Persian  sounds.  Other  variations  for  the  /h/  [5]  sound  and  the  multiple  use  of  hamze  [  ^]  are 

exclusive  to  Persian.  Since  Persian  is  phonologically  very  different  from  Arabic,  words 
borrowed  from  Arabic  have  been  strongly  adapted  to  the  Persian  language,  undergoing 
phonological  and  morphological  changes  to  the  point  that  they  are  not  recognizable  by  speakers 
of  Arabic.  In  some  other  cases  th^-e  are  semantic  differences  to  be  noticed  as  well.  One  of  the 
main  sources  of  information  about  the  origin  of  a  word  is  its  spelling,  and  in  Persian,  the  only 
way  to  recognize  and  write  the  same  sound  represented  by  different  alphabetical  letters  is  to 
know  its  origin. 

The  first  main  variety  of  Arabic  writing  was  adopted  by  Iranians  who  became  very 
active  in  creating  the  art  of  calligraphy,  and  brought  their  own  variations  to  the  Arabic 
characters  and  to  the  writing  in  general.  Some  of  those  variations  are  the  famous  Naskh, 
Nasta'ligh,  Shekaste,  Ta'ligh^*.  There  are  many  other  writing  styles  among  which  Sols, 
Kufi,  Div-ni,  Ej-ze,  Regh*',  Rogh'e  are  the  most  well  known  varieties  to  be  mentioned 
here^. 


Hom*'i,  JalMeddin.  1970.  Trikhe  Adabifte  Iran,  Teheran:  Marvi. 

figures  1.7  /  1.8  /  1.9  /  1.10  Reference  to  Specimens  of:  Naskh,  Ta'ligh,  Nasta'ligh,  Shekaste, 
Sols,  Kufi,  a  table  of  different  writing  styles,  and  a  table  of  Persian  alphabet  in  Naskh  and  print 
styles. 
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(figure  1.2)  Iran  (from  Iran:  a  country  study ) 
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Ascriptions  of  Darris  and  Xerxes  on  mountain  flank 


«TT  r<    ni  ^  r  ¥  ^  <IR  W  \k  KI  ti  l^M^  H 
«]T  <<  TTT  K-  KI  rt  1^  \<ill  ^  in  K-l<I  1^ 
K  iTt  >TTl\Tt  'fi  ^  i<c  >^:e  ^<fl  ^\in^  111  K-Kl 
rn<c^<KTTi\^<n rT\4«ll  iii i^^ \ 

Old  Persian,  above  the  figure  of  Xerxes  in  the  doorways  of  his  palace  at  Persepolis 

Tt?f?K--|g  <B  ^\  «11  %  Ft  K"  M  n  K-  \ 
K>  n  V  Wt<tgf \^  g  Iff »  W  tT  \ 

7!?^    ^  \  4(4afriif  Iff  g<Tr  ^  w  k-\<k 

Old  Persian,  above  the  figure  of  Darius  in  the  doorways  of  his  palace  at  Persepolis 

(figure  1.5)  Old  Persian  cuneiform  writing 
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 '"1 

^      .3'"  '  ..... .  <mi^^^ 

Gold  plaque  of  Artaxerxes  11.  (Cmdnnati  Art  Museum) 


ftftrtTiR^Trbi^  mil 
^^^^^n^ii 

Rig  Veda  1.1.  (first  lines) 


Avestan.  Yasna9.1  (first  lines) 


(fiigurel.6)  Specimens  of  Old  Persian,  Aramaic,  Rig  Veda,  Avestic  writing 
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Naskh 


•Biligh 


Nastaligh 


WVi        ^       »ttr^^  -gsa^^la^  una  .£=ulft±== 

Kofi 

(figure  1 .9)  Samples  of  Naskh,  Ta'Iigh,  Nasta'ligh,  and 
Kufi  writing  series 
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(figure  1.10)  Table  of  a  few  styles  used  with  Arabic  Alphabet 
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MEANING 


THE  HOLY  KORAN 


Existence  is  the  Sea  and  parole  the  sea  shore. 
Words  are  the  seashell,  cognition  the  heart's  pearl. 


With  each  wave,  thousands  of  glowing  pearls, 
Are  overflowing,  in  discourse  and  tales. 


O!  so  many  waves,  every  second,  come  from  Him, 
Still,  not  one  drop  will  diminish  his  realm. 


Pure  knowledge  is  deep  in  that  Sea, 

His  pearls,  buried  under  sounds  and  letters. 


iZi  I  III  y^jA  J  dij^       j'  J*^  v«t5Lc 


As  the  Meaning,  impoverished,  loses  its  value. 
The  need  arises,  to  illuminate  through  examples. 


13th-centmy:  Sheikh  Mahmud  Shabastari,  Golshane  R-z,  p.90 

Introduction:  Regardless  of  the  culture  in  which  it  is  written,  each  book  has  a 
general  topic  which  can  be  narrowed  down  to  a  specific  subject.  The  subject  of  the  Holy 
Koran  is  the  cognition  of  human  essence.  In  this  N^ok,  knowledge  of  the  human  being  is 
recorded  and  examined;  both  the  external  and  internal  aspects  of  its  being  are  considered. 
As  a  linguist,  inclined  towards  cognitive  science,  my  purpose  here  is  to  clarify  some  issues 
about  words  and  meanings,  and  to  point  out  our  dependency  on  external  and  internal 
processes  in  order  to  achieve  understanding;  only  after  such  an  attempt  will  I  feel 
comfortable  discussing  meaning  as  it  relates  to  the  understanding  of  the  Holy  Koran.  The 
notion  of  self  (cognition  of  human  essence),  and  its  importance  as  a  prerequisite  for  a  better 
understanding  about  others  and  the  world  in  which  we  live,  has  been  discussed  earlier  and 
will  not  be  addressed  at  this  time\ 

Every  book  or  written  text  represents  a  description,  an  analysis,  or  a  discussion 
about  a  subject  and  its  reality.  No  matter  how  masterfully  done,  writings,  discussions,  and 
'  Sec  Preliminary  Remarks;  EJah6  Mir-Djalali  1979, 1980. 
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descriptions  still  remain  only  different  forms  of  narration  about  a  subject  All  discussion 
turns  around  a  certain  "truth",  which  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker  takes  shape  based  on 
subjective  experiences,  memory,  mental  ability,  acquired  knowledge,  and  psycho-social  or 
physical  elements.  Since  the  listener  is  subject  to  similar  conditions  and  influences,  there  is 
often  very  litfle  connection  between  the  **truth",  its  reality,  and  the  way  it  is  described  and 
perceived.  Thus,  when  put  into  words,  any  reality  can  be  and  is  severely  distorted. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  will  consider  words,  concepts,  itidr  subjectivity  and  relativity. 
It  is  important  to  establish  some  basic  premises  prior  to  approaching  any  written  material, 
especially  a  text  as  significant  as  the  Holy  Koran. 

I  Words  vs.  Concepts:  Words  do  not  carry  meanings;  they  only  refer  to  theml  We 
refer  to  things  by  their  arbitrary  names,  but  a  name  does  not  tell  us  all  there  is  to  know  about 
a  thing.  There  is  an  old  Persian  folk  expression:  "Just  by  saying  sugar,  the  mouth  does  not 
become  sweet".  Although  the  word  sugar  awakens  in  the  mind  of  those  who  have 
experienced  its  taste 

an  idea  about  sweetness,  the  word  by  itself  does  not  carry  the  taste,  and  will  not  have  the 
same  meaning  for  a  person  who  has  not  tasted  sugar.  The  same  principle  applies  to  all  other 
words.  Thus  the  more  abstract  a  concept  is,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  discuss  and  perceive  its 
meaning,  and  the  more  important  the  role  of  the  speaker  becomes  in  first  havmg  knowledge 
and  then  being  able  to  trathfully  communicate  it  at  an  understandable  level  to  the  listener. 
However,  no  matter  how  skillfully  this  is  done,  the  listener  will  process  the  information 
through  his  own  personal  system. 

Linguists,  as  specialists  in  the  matter,  have  been  analyzing  languages  for  centuries. 
From  Greek  antiquity  (5th  century  B.C.)  and  the  monumental  work  in  India  of  the  Sanskrit 
grammarian  P^nini  (ca.  6th  century  B.C.)  tiirough  tiiie  Renaissance  (12th,  13th-century)  to 
what  has  been  called  scientific  linguistics  comparative  philology,  descriptive  linguistics, 
structuralism,  transformational  theory,  generative  and  construction  grammar,  etc.  -  linguists 
have  worke/1  extensively  with  the  elements  of  language  that  are  most  accessible  to  them  for 
classification  and  most  measurable  by  concrete  means. 

^  This  concept,  well  established  in  modem  linguistics,  is  also  maintained  by  most  humanists:  see 
especially  Molana  Shah  Maghsoud  Sadegh  Angha  (1953),  reprinted  1986,  Manifestations  of  Thought, 
Verdugo  City,  California,  M.T.O.  Publications  (This  publication  eloquenfly  covers  the  subject  -  pp.  1-5,  8, 
12  aiid  further  discusses  the  influence  of  background  knowledge  and  personality  on  our  perception  of  the 
things  of  this  world  -  pp.48,  55,  69.  a  small  portion  of  this  text  is  included  in  the  Selected  Readings 
section). 
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As  discussed  in  the  Preliminary  Remarks,  modem  linguistics  has  made 
considerable  contributions  to  the  study  of  language  and  communication.  Some  research  has 
been  directed  towards  semantic  structure  m  an  effort  to  access  the  intricate  mechanisms  of  the 
human  mind^  From  Transformational  Grammar  through  Generative  Semantics,  the  notion 
of  granvnaticality  has  evolved  into  appropriateness.  The  speech  act  has  been  considered  a 
connecting  link  between  syntax  and  semantics.  Some  scholars  have  sustained  the 
misconception  that  the  written  word  actually  contains  its  meaning  (as  opposed  to  the  speech 
act,  which  is  an  evolving  performance  that  takes  place  within  an  interaction).  This  is  simply 
not  trae:  although  written  words  are  more  rigid  than  speech  utterances,  their  apparent  stability 
is  not  sufficient  to  explain  their  meaning.  As  a  whole,  with  only  a  few  exceptions,  linguists 
have  been  working  with  well-founded  classifications  and  organizations  of  the  speech 
elements. 

It  may  help  the  reader  if  I  resort  to  an  old  and  well-established  position  in 
linguistics:  the  distinction  between  Langue  and  Parole  as  made  by  Ferdinand  de  Saussure, 
whose  French  expressions  are  also  used  in  English  and  in  disciplines  other  than  linguistics. 
Later  Noam  Chomsky  introduced  the  similar  notion  of  Corrqyetence  vs.  Performance. 
Generally  speaking,  both  sets  of  expressions  refer  to  the  two  aspects  of  the  "human 
communicative  tool"  commonly  known  as: 

1)  language:  The  ensemble  of  phonological,  morphological  and  syntactic  rules  of  a 
language  in  the  abstract,  and 

2)  its  use:    All  utterances  made  by  individuals  using  the  language,  in  a  concrete 
observable  manner. 

This  terminology  is  used  in  order  to  establish  a  clear  distinction  between  the  abstract  concept 
of  a  language  as  it  is  generally  referred  to,  i.e.,  French,  English,  Persian,  or  Chinese,  and  its 
actual  form  used  in  speech  or  writing*. 

Another  widely  used  set  of  Saussurian  expressions  is  the  famous  pair  Signifiant  vs. 
Signifii,  These  expressions  have  also  been  used  by  the  French  scholar  Jacques  Lacan  and 
others  in  psychology.  They  are  the  exact  replica  of  a  pair  of  expressions,  '^JAa^  j 

/esmo  mosammV,  or  j  iiAl     /lafzo  ma*nV>  used  in  Persian  literature  since  the 

*  Chomsky  1957. 1964;  Grice  1975;  Lakoff  1970, 1980a,  1980b;  Ross  1973. 

*  More  comprehensive  definitions  are  available  on  the  "ubject,  but  our  intention  is  to  simplify  these 
concepts  in  order  to  enable  readers  from  all  disciplines  to  follow  without  too  much  difficulty. 
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beginning  of  the  Islamic  influe^ce^  Regardless  of  their  names  and  who  used  them  first, 
these  concepts  pomt  to  the  difference  between: 

1)  Signifiantjosm/  or  Aafz/  ikki  :  the /c>rm  of  a  morpheme;  its  physical  and 
phonological  realization;  the  outside  manifestation  of  a  word  related  to  the  world  of 
senses;  and 

2)  Signify /mosaimo^/  'Jj^^  or/ma'n7  :  the  ^w&^ronce  of  a  morpheme;  its 
deep  semantic  value;  the  inner  essence  that  dominates  all  other  levels  by  its 
authenticity. 

What  modem  lingxiistics  has  offered  is  empirical  data  on  the  elements  of  speech, 
and  analysis  of  the  most  obvious  aspects  of  language.  Whether  in  the  framework  of 
Langue/ Parole  or  Competence/Performance,  it  is  only  the  Signifiant  that  has  been  extensively 
analyzed  and  studied.  The  main  reason  for  this  is  that  the  physical  forms  of  words  are  easily 
accessible  and  ready  to  be  examined,  measured,  and  classified.  Therefore,  it  has  been 
relatively  easy  for  scientists  to  develop  rules,  theories,  and  classification  techniques  for  the 
elements  of  phonology,  morphology,  and  syntax,  those  being  the  most  tangible  elements  of 
language. 

However,  study  and  analysis  of  what  is  called  Signifi^  has  been,  and  continues  to 
be,  problematic.  Whether  in  linguistics,  philosophy,  psychology,  oj/<5ognitive  science, 
access  to  the  deep  substance  of  meaning  remains  an  impossible  task.  The  more  scholars 
have  tried  to  find  reliable  ways  of  measuring  it,  the  more  they  have  had  to  resort  to  a  variety 
of  theories,  and  the  more  they  have  discovered  the  complexity  of  the  issue.  Despite  this 
difficulty,  semantic  stractures  of  languages  have  been  studied  and  some  conclusions  have 
been  drawn.  As  with  the  other  linguistic  elements,  the  most  obvious  and  conventional 
elements  of  meanings  and  the  most  concrete  concepts  have  been  studied  and  scientists  have 
performed  the  task  with  reference  to  a  set  of  data  collected  from  native  speakers  of  the 
language  under  study.  Needless  to  say,  the  elements  considered  most  obvious  are  constanfly 
questioned,  and  the  accuracy  of  data  is  often  reevaluated  and  is  not  accepted  by  all  native 
speakers.  Because  new  fmdings,  claims,  and  theories  are  constantiy  appearing,  there  is  very 

*  References  to  these  expressions  are  found  at  least  as  early  as  the  13th-century:  Mowlavi,  Sheikh 
Mohammad  Jaineddin  Rumi,  reprint  1975.  Divine  Shams  Tabriz,  p.258.  Safi  Ali  Shah  Publications, 
Tiheran,  Iran;  Shabastari,  Sheikh  Mahmud,  reprint  1989.  Golshane  R^z.  pp.55,  96.  Zab«no  Farhange  !r*n, 
TMiuii,  Teheran,  Iran;  Angha,  Molana  Shah  Maghsoud  Sadegh,  1964.  Ham*seHayU.  p.5.  VerdugoCity, 
California,  M.T.O.  Publicatidis;  same  author,  reprint  1983.  Masnavi  Sh'hedo  Mashhud.  p.46.  IKM 
Priinting,  San  Francisco,  California,  M.T.O.  Publications.  (Poetry  included  in  the  Selected  Readings  section.) 
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little  the  scientist  can  do  to  overconie  discrepancies  and  fonnulate  comprehensive  and  reliable 
rules. 

Therefore,  since  this  is  the  condition  under  which  the  most  obvious  concepts  are 
studied,  the  least  obvious  concepts  are  far  from  being  reached;  and  their  very  existence  is 
often  questioned.  The  methods  used  examine  the  tangible  asi>ects  of  things,  as  it  is  easier  to 
define  a  word  like  "pencil*'  than  a  word  like  "democracy'*.  Scientists  have  a  heavy  load  of 
information  to  classify  and  organize  at  that  level  alone.  Thus,  the  deep  concepts  and  hidden 
dimensions  of  human  mind,  which  are  not  as  easily  accessible,  are  often  not  addressed  This 
emphasis  on  the  most  obvious  could  be  contributing  to  what  is  called  a  "superficial"  society, 
where  people  accept  easily  available  information  and  generally  ignore  or  deny  whatever  is 
difficult  to  access  and  perceive. 

In  conclusion,  words  are  only  references  to  things  experienced*  Ail  things 
experienced  through  our  senses  are  constantly  under  question  and  there  is  very  little 
agreement  among  people  about  the  way  they  feel  or  perceive  the  things  of  this  world  and  of 
their  environment.  The  deeper  a  concept  is,  the  more  it  is  considered  abstract  (least 
obvious),  therefore  more  difficult  to  name  or  describe.  There  is  not  one  linguistic, 
psychological,  scientific  or  any  other  kind  of  rule  to  enable  us  to  describe  the  sweetness  of 
sugar  so  well  as  to  create  the  exact  given  taste  in  the  mouth  of  a  person  who  has  not 
experienced  it.  Study  has  shown  that  not  only  do  people  experience  things  in  different  ways, 
but  that  it  is  possible  for  an  individual  to  understand  the  same  range  of  experience  in  different 
ways^  Thus,  it  would  seem  that  meaning  is  closely  related  to  experience,  and  in  fact  could 
be  considered  as  an  integral  part  of  each  human  being  and  his  experiences. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  premise,  which  is  about  our  dependence  on  specific 
experiences  and  other  human  faculties  in  order  to  achieve  some  understanding  about  the 
world  of  meanings  and  its  relativity. 


•  Centner  and  Centner.  1982.  '^Flowing  Waters  or  Teeming  Crowds;  Mental  Models  of  eleciricily'*.  InD. 
Centner  and  A.  L.  Stevens,  eds..  Mental  Models.  Hillsdale,  N  J.:  Lawrence  Erlbaum  Associates;  Kay,  Paul. 
1979-  "The  Role  of  Cognitive  Schemata  in  Word  Meaning:  Hedges  Revisited**.  Department  of  Linguistics> 
University  of  California,  Berkeley;  Lakoff,  George,  and  Mark  Johnson.  1980.  Metaphors  We  Live  3y. 
Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press.  Sweetser,  Eve.  1987.  'The  definition  of  lie**.  In  D.  Holland  and  N. 
Quinn,  eds..  Cultural  model  in  language  and  thought,  pp.  43-66.  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press. 
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n  Relativity  and  Concepts:  Words  and  utterances  are  formulated  by  the  speaker  and 
perceived  by  the  listener  based  on  the  following: 


Presence,  absence,  and  different  degrees  of  intensity  of  each  of  these  elements,  along  with 
socio-cultural  variations  and  physical  restrictions,  dictate  the  level  of  knowledge  and 
understanding  that  an  individual  can  achieve  about  a  specific  subject,  about  his  own  place  in 
this  world  and  in  relationship  to  his  environment.  Therefore,  every  concept  is  bound  to  be 
only  relatively  experienced^  relatively  expressed,  and  relatively  understood. 

As  we  have  seen,  books  and  written  materials  are  only  the  physical  representation 
of  a  description  about  a  certain  reality.  The  purely  physical  form  of  words,  which  do  not 
carry  meaning  by  themselves,  and  the  relativity  of  concepts  that  are  represented  by  the 
words,  are  excellent  examples  of  the  degree  of  subjectivity  present  in  all  aspects  of  spoken 
words  or  written  texts.  Thus,  the  existence  of  a  gap  between  words  and  tlieir  meanings  is 
easily  understood.  Moreover,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  description  of  reality  constantly  changes 
according  to  the  characteristics  of  each  individual,  and  as  a  result,  any  truth  or  reality  is 
encumbered  by  a  multitude  of  individual  interpretations. 

Here  we  need  to  return  to  the  notion  of  reality  (what  is  real?),  and  we  should  note 
that  because  of  the  limitations  discussed  above,  human  beings'  notion  of  reality  is  bound  to 
be  distorted  and  most  certainly  is  adapted  to  each  one's  own  conditions  and  conditioning.  In 
any  type  of  exchange,  whether  spoken  or  written,  only  a  partial  knowledge  about  what  is  real 
can  ordinarily  be  achieved.  The  importance  of  the  source  (speaker),  his  reliability,  and  his 
objective  and  fully  experienced  knowledge  of  the  subject  remains  a  primary  consideration. 

The  things  of  the  world  take  shape  in  our  understanding  (real  to  us),  and  become 
accessible  to  our  senses  as  we  experience  them.  A  book,  a  newspaper  article,  a  flower,  or 
more  abstract  things  like  love  and  death  are  only  as  real  as  our  experience  of  them.  It  is 
through  experience  that  we  establish  a  mental  register  of  all  things  for  future  references.  And 
our  experiences  are  most  often  made,  within  our  time  and  space,  through  our  physical 
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senses.  Normally  we  are  able  to  see,  taste,  hear,  touch  or  smell  and  often  we  use  a 
combination  of  several  senses.  The  more  accessible  a  thing  is  to  those  senses,  the  better  we 
can  understand  and  register  it.  A  flower  can  be  seen,  touched,  smelled  and  perhaps  tasted, 
but  what  we  do  with  the  concept  of  "love"  is  entirely  different.  I  would  like  to  leave  the 
imderstanding  of  that  concept  to  the  reader  by  saying:  Just  imagine  the  word  "love"  used  by 
a  mother,  a  priest,  a  child,  a  patriot,  a  lover,  a  Mend  etc.  Thus,  as  difficult  as  it  may  be,  a 
given  description  of  a  flower  is  conceivably  less  ambiguous  than  the  description  of  "love"; 
in  both  cases,  we  can  understand  them  accurately  through  our  experiences.  Therefore, 
things  become  realities  for  us  through  the  experience  of  our  senses,  and  when  we  can 
measure  them  based  on  our  own  standards  (using  those  same  senses).  This  concept  has 
been  recognized  and  discussed  extensively  throughout  Persian  literature  related  to  Etfan 

(Sufismy,  using  the  expression  oLyuUo^l  /ch^hh  chube  ohshH/ frame  of  the 

senses.  Also  described  in  that  literature  are  the  limitations,  the  induced  errors,  and  the 
relativity  of  the  senses,  as  opposed  to  the  unchangeable  jiL^  .^.2^1^  /haghighate 
motlagh/.  Absolute  Realm  of  Reality.  The  knowledge  of  this  dimension  cannot  be  achieved 
through  the  physical  senses;  it  requires  access  to  deep  inherent  senses  related  to  a  stable, 
unchanging  world  of  metaphysics^ 

Just  as  Saussure  borrowed  his  expressions  from  French  grammar  to  discuss  certain 
concepts  with  more  clarity,  we  are  encouraged  to  introduce  from  Erfan  the  notion  of  the 
frame  of  the  senses  vs.  the  realm  of  reality,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  understanding  of  some 
fundamental  concepts: 

Frame  of  the  Senses:         the  relativity  of  the  changing  experiences  as  they  are  processed 

through  our  physical  senses. 

vs. 

Realm  of  Reality:  the  absolute  which  belongs  to  the  unchangeable,  unique  and 

universal  truth,  accessible  only  through  non-physical  senses. 

Perhaps  the  foregoing  discussion  makes  it  easier  to  perceive  that  based  on  human 
capacity  to  conceptualize  experience,  alternative  conceptual  systems  exist.  Thus,  the 
subjective  ways  in  which  we  perceive  meaning  in  general  should  be  easier  to  understand. 


^  Erfan,  pronounced  /erPn/  ^^U ,  is  known  in  the  West  as  Sufism,  in  existence  since  the  7th-century. 
This  woid  h  derived  from  /arafa/:  tnie  knowledge,  understanding,  and  fall  cognition. 

•  See  KPtef  Esfah'ni;  Sheikh  Mahmud  Shabastari;  Sheikh  Abu  AU  Ebne  Sina;  Mir  Jalaleddin  Abolfazl 
Angha,  included  in  the  Selected  Readings  section. 
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ni  The  Holy  Koran:  What  was  said  about  all  communications,  books,  and  written 
materials  applies  also  to  the  Holy  Koran.  Once  the  revelations  were  explained  by  the  Holy 
Prophet  of  Islam,  Hazrat  Mohammad,  to  his  people,  they  were  interpreted  by  others.  The 
more  they  were  interpreted,  within  the  frame  of  the  senses,  the  further  they  became  removed 
from  their  absolute  reality.  Human  beings,  with  their  multiple  conceptual  systems,  handled 
the  Koran  in  the  same  way  as  every  other  material:  among  themselves,  they  reduced  its 
universal  and  absolute  concepts  to  their  own  limited,  specific  domains,  as  much  as  they 
could.  The  most  refined  heavenly  inspirations  from  the  realm  of  reality  were  tumed  into  the 
relativity  of  senses,  and  through  this  process  the  Holy  Koran,  The  Book  of  God,  was  tumed 
into  the  book  of  people.  They  used  it  as  the  primary  source  for  the  confirmation  of  their  own 
thoughts  and  principles. 

Among  the  disciples  of  HaTxat  Mohammad,  many  listened  and  many  interpreted  His 
parole  <ll  I  in  their  own  subjective  ways.  Hazrat  Mohammad  made  the  following 

famous  statement  about  Hazrat  AliAmir-al-Mo'menin:  Whoever  sees  the  light  of  Ali, 
has  seen  the  light  of  God,  as  a  testimony  of  the  way  Hazrat  Ali  had  perceived  and  was 
able  to  understand  the  "Language  of  God"  '  0^  •  Since  it  is  impossible  to  make 
sense  of  any  utterance  without  having  the  fundamental  knowledge  of  a  specific  language,  the 
first  requkement  for  understanding  the  Holy  Koran,  the  book  of  God,  would  be  knowledge 
of  the  "Language  of  God".  That  language  is  not,  as  many  have  interpreted  this  expression, 
the  Arabic  language.  Rather,  knowledge  of  the  true  "Language  of  God"  is  the  notion  that 
was  referred  to  by  the  Prophet  in  speaking  about  Hazrat  Ali:  the  ability  to  understand  the 
revelations  as  a  light  which  shines,  reflected  from  a  pohshed  object--  the  reflection  of  a 
light  being  closer  to  the  reality  of  light  than  the  words  which  would  describe 
it 

Because  the  Holy  Koran  was  written  in  Arabic,  many  think  by  mistake  that  Arabic 
can  be  referred  to  as  the  language  of  God.  Hopefully,  the  discussion  in  this  section  has  been 
sufficient  to  prevent  this  type  of  errors  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Since  Arabic  is  the 
language  of  the  Prophet  of  Islam,  naturally  the  revelations  have  been  reported  in  that 
language;  all  of  his  people  knew  Arabic,  but  the  Holy  Prophet  referred  to  Hazrat  Ali  as  the 
knowledgeable  in  the  "Language  of  God".  The  physical  language  is  only  a  tool  with  which 
the  reality  perceived  from  within  is  described.  Although  knowing  Arabic  helps  to  avoid  an 
additional  layer  of  meanings  added  to  the  texts  by  translators,  their  points  of  view,  and  their 
tastes,  knowledge  of  Arabic  alone  is  not  enough  to  understand  the  concepts  contained  in  the 
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Holy  Koran^.  Likewise,  as  the  words  do  not  carry  meanings,  the  ability  to  read  alone  will 
not  enable  a  reader  to  understand  the  complexity  of  a  text.  In  English  for  example, 
understanding  a  medical  or  a  philosophical  publication  requires  a  combination  of  personal 
experiences  and  related  leamed  materials,  and  it  is  not  just  given  to  anyone  who  can  read 
English. 

In  conclusion,  the  ability  to  read  and  understand  Arabic  is  not  sufficient  to 
understand  and  interpret  the  inherent  meaning  of  the  Holy  Koran.  Even  if  a  certain  degree  of 
understanding  is  achieved,  it  is  based  on  the  relativity  of  concepts  and  remains  a  personal 
experience.  Since  an  excellent  understanding  is  the  prerequisite  for  an  accurate 
interpretation,  the  role  of  the  speaker  is  significant.  Thus  the  Prophet  of  Islam,  referred  to  as 

/k*mele  mokammel/         Jjili  (perfect  and  perfecting)  ^^  is  able  to  truly  explain  the  Holy 

Koran  and  to  guide  human  beings.  The  spiritually  appointed"  Imam  l/emW  remains  the 
light  of  guidance,  illuminating  the  spiritual  path  (see  in  the  next  section  Islam,  Concepts  and 
Elements). 

The  Holy  Koran  has  been  and  continues  to  be  used  as  the  sole  source  of  reference 
in  Moslem  societies,  and  the  basis  for  all  rules,  regulations,  and  codes  of  conduct  that  govem 
the  Moslem  world.  Everyone  seeks  in  the  Holy  Book  the  confirmation  of  things  they  want 
to  establish.  This  book,  like  all  other  written  texts,  has  been  subject  to  human 
manipulations.  Needless  to  say,  personal  opinions,  ideologies,  and  individual  tastes  are  very 
much  a  determining  factor  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Holy  verses.  The  meaning  that  is  found 
is  based  on  the  way  the  reader  wants  to  understand  it,  and  not  the  way  it  really  is.  As  in  all 
human  societies,  one  way  or  other,  ma.*^  has  kept  following  his  rules  of  "ignore  and  deny''  or 


•  A  comparison  of  multiple  translations  of  the  Holy  Koran  into  French  and  English  reveals  the  subjectivity 
of  the  translators  and  editors.  The  reader  will  understand  if  I  do  not  give  an  extensive  bibliography  of  these 
inadequate  and  tendentious  versions.  I  will  cite  just  one:  NJ.  Dawood,  1956,  1959,  1966,  1968,  1974, 
{Minted  in  Great  Britain  by  C.  Nicholls  and  Company  Ltd.,  and  available  through  Penguin  Books  in  England, 
USA,  Australia,  Canada,  and  New  Zealand.  This  least  costly  and  most  accessible  translation  is  arranged  not 
by  verses  but  by  clusters  of  variable  numbers  of  verses  (7-10-13,  etc.)  in  order  to  give  more  freedom  of  speech 
to  the  translator,  who  indiscriminately  uses  his  taste  in  choosing  a  vocabulary  that  could  be  considered  by 
many  as  pejorative.  This  same  N.J.  Dawood  has  translated  the  Tales  From  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights^ 
which  he  himself  describes  (at  the  end  of  his  Kcran  translation)  as  "the  lively  expression  of  a  lay  secular 
imagination  in  revolt  against  religious  austerity  and  zeal  in  Orient  literature**. 

The  word  /k'mel/  means  the  one  who  has  all  the  qualities  to  be  complete  and  perfect.  The  word 
/mokammel/,  from  the  same  root,  means  the  one  with  the  ability  to  complete  others  and  bring  them  to 
perfection.  This  expression  implies  first  full  knowledge^  then  the  ability  to  speak,  teach,  guide  mdform 
effectively. 

"  "Spiritual"  is  used  here  to  make  a  distinction  from  politically  oriented  figures  who  have  been  ruling  the 
Islamic  world  through  years. 
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"divide  and  rule",  taking  from  the  Koran  and  interpreting  it  to  fit  his  own  purposes 

The  Holy  Koran  was  sent  to  the  Prophet  of  Islam  Hazrat  Mohammad  on  the  night 
preceding  the  27th  day  of  the  month  of  Ramaz^,  known  as  the  Night  of  Ghadr,  as  told  in  the 
Holy  Koran  (Sura  97: 1-5): 

(N)  jaijl<Lj  ^  U'^l  ill 
(Y)  jaillly  L.dLjjl  L.  j 
(r)  ^  ^1  ^  '^jaiJI  HJ 
(T)      'jk  c>^        <jjL       '^Jj\  J  tiliUI 

(0)  ^1  ^dik:*  fiLu. 

We  revealed  the  Koran  on  the  Night  of  Ghadr  (1) 

Would  this  let  you  know  how  the  Night  of  Ghadr  is  (2) 

The  Night  of  Ghadr  is  better  than  a  thousand  months  (3) 

On  that  night,  by  the  permission  of  their  Lord  and  at  His  command, 

the  angels  and  the  Spirit'^  came  down  with  all  decrees  (4) 

That  Night  is  Peace  until  the  rising  of  the  dawn  (5) 

For  the  knowledgeable,  the  Holy  Koran  remains  a  celestial  book,  because  the 
source  of  its  meaning  is  not  to  be  found  on  eaith.  What  man  has  extracted  fnom  the  Koran  is 
commensurate  with  his  own  needs  and  subjectivities.  The  source  and  the  true  meaning  of  the 
Holy  Koran  is  not  accessible  to  the  ordinary  man  because  of  his  inability  to  go  beyond  his 
own  physical  senses.  Unable  to  reach  and  understand,  he  applies  his  convenient  rule  of 
**ignore  and  deny'\  which  means  that  whatever  he  is  unable  to  understand  does  not  exist 

Through  the  years,  the  beautiful,  the  pure,  and  the  uncovered  manifestation  of  the 
holy  inspirations  from  the  realm  of  absolute  reality  has  become  cluttered  by  the  miiidset  of 
human  beings  and  their  relative,  subjective,  and  limited  ability  to  understand.  I  can  refer  here 
to  the  famous  words  of  j>a^  ^jui*      Sheikh Mahmud  Shabastari*^ ,  the  great 

13th-century  Iranian  scholar. 

Angel  Gabriel,  the  angel  of  the  highest  rank. 

Shabastari,  Sheikh  Mahmud,  reprint  1989  Golshane  Rh.  p.43.  Zab*no  Farhange  Ii*n,  Tahuri,  Tbheran, 
Iran.  (He  is  one  of  ihe  most  famous  13th-century  Iranian  scholars.) 
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^jLLf^ 

Nothing  can  be  compared  with  the  Pure  Essence  of  God, 

How  could  a  man  recognize  Him? 

As  the  verses  m  Koran  are  understood  by  Essence, 

How  could  the  Essence  be  explained  by  verses? 

The  whole  world  can  be  seen  by  His  light. 

How  then  could  He  be  seen  through  worldly  things? 

O!  so  many  ignorant  are  looking. 

To  find  the  Sun  by  a  weak  candle-light 

As  a  book,  the  transparent  purity  of  the  Holy  Koran  has  been  tarnished  by  human 
beings  and  their  subjective  understanding  and  interpretations.  Otherwise,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  its  content  alone,  once  the  layers  of  human  explanations  are  dissipated,  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Holy  Koran  gleams  with  the  tangible  reality,  pure  simplicity,  and  radiance  of 
a  drop  in  the  early  breeze  of  Dawn: 

Holy  Koran  (Sura  50:16) 


(We  created  man  and  are  aware  of  his  temptations;  We  are  closer  to  him  than  his  jugular 
vein). 
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ISLAM 

CONCEPTS  AND  ELEMENTS 

Introduction:  Islam  continues  to  be  vigorous  in  a  world  of  moden;  Ja.;L  vology, 
where  the  human  condition  is  in  a  highly  critical  state  of  anguish  and  chaos.  As  the  last 
revelation  of  the  cycle  of  Prophets,  Islam  invites  the  human  race  to  submission  to  the  divine 
orders  which  leads  to  inner  peace  and  harmony,  gifts  of  God  the  Creator. 

Islam  addresses,  with  precision,  everyone  in  the  human  race  about  his  position  in 
creation  and  in  front  of  God;  this  takes  place  in  a  world  of  confusion  and  discord  where 
modem  schools  of  thought  have  come  to  systenmtically  ignore  the  fundamental  human  question 
about  the  "raison  d'etre"  (reasons  for  being  bom,  for  living  in  this  world,  and  for  dying). 
Furthermore,  the  world  of  advanced  technology  has  become  entangled  with  the  philosophy  of 
the  "Absurd",  the  "Death  of  God"  and  the  rebirth  of  the  "empty  preacher"  and  "human 
puppets"  whose  existence  and  movements  are  controlled  by  material  satisfaction.  And  man  is 
conditioned  to  embrace  such  philosophies  in  societies  where  only  material  wealth  speaks  and 
those  without  it  remain  powerless  (although  no  longer  silent). 

In  the  confusion  of  this  world,  the  human  being  remains  distracted,  his  energies 
dispersed,  unable  to  reach  inner  understanding  and  peace.  Since  he  is  unclear  about  the 
fundamental  question,  his  "raison  d'etre",  man  cannot  reach  the  deepest  state  of  peace  and 
tranquility.  Reflective  people  come  to  understand  this  dilemma  at  some  point  in  their  lives  and 
look  for  answers. 

Thus  we  have  seen  particular  interest  directed  towards  the  East  and  its  culture, 
poetry,  literature,  and  mysticism.  However,  Islam  as  it  is  understood  in  the  West  has  often 
been  ignored  in  spite  of  its  ability  to  address  the  deepest  of  mankind's  aspirations.  Only  those 
who  are  able  to  distinguish  the  reality  of  Islam  from  what  human  beings  have  done  with  it  in 
order  to  follow  their  own  motivations  are  able  to  adhere  to  it  and  benefit  from  it.  Many  are 
aware  of  Islamic  Sufism,  which  stands  apart  from  political  manipulation  and  addresses  the 
reality  of  religion  and  the  essence  of  the  human  being  defined  by  the  absolute,  without  racial, 
sexual,  or  political  bias. 

^  The  word  Islam  means  Submission,  and  by  extension  Submission  to  God. 
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The  metaphor  of  faith  is  a  dangerously  potent  instrument  in  the  wrong  hands,  and 
religion  has  been  consistently  misused  in  our  societies.  In  the  previous  section  (Meaning  and 
The  Holy  Koran) y  we  have  seen  the  way  people  handle  concepts  and  meanings  based  on  their 
own  views,  according  to  their  own  experiences,  and  for  their  own  purposes.  Religion  has 
been  subject  to  the  same  treatment,  and  through  thousands  of  years  has  been  manipulated  by 
people  towards  purposes  other  than  its  original  one,  which  is  the  v/ell-being  of  mankind. 
Instead  it  has  been  used  by  politicians  to  "divide  and  rule'*  people  and  populations. 

Ignorance,  the  first  handicap;  the  inability  to  know  and  acknowledge  that 
"ignorance",  the  second;  and  being  targeted  through  the  unstable  frame  of  the  senses,  the  third 
handicap,  have  made  man  vulnerable  and  open  to  be  exploited  through  religion.  This  is 
observed  in  all  aspects  of  religion,  in  different  layers  of  societies,  among  different  countries 
and  people,  and  the  discussion  is  not  at  all  exclusive  to  Islam. 

Unfortunately,  Islamic  studies  around  the  world  have  not  always  been  impartial  and 
objective.  Political  issues  have  interfered  with  the  outcome  of  most  works  on  the  subject^  not 
only  recently,  but  over  many  generations.  Islam  has  been  severely  manipulated  for  political 
and  economical  gain;  separatists  have  exploited  the  gap  between  Shiite  and  Sunni  in  order  to 
divide  the  Islamic  faith  and  mle  more  effectively.  The  literature  on  the  subject  remains 
extremely  biased.  Common  knowledge  about  Islam  is  usually  both  limited  and  erroneous;  its 
teachings  have  been  deformed  and  reduced  to  gross  exaggerations.  Many  still  think  about 
Islam  in  terms  of  the  three  famous  notions  of  Fanaticism,  Fatalism,  and  Polygamy.  Recent 
events  in  Iran  and  on  the  world  political  scene,  where  Islam  has  been  misused  for  the 
fulfillment  of  political  ends,  have  not  improved  understanding  of  Islam. 

Within  the  scope  of  this  work  we  intend  to  objectively  consider  some  of  the  inost 
primary  underlying  concepts.  The  reader  remains  the  judge,  but  one  who  is  now  more  aware 
of  the  subjectivity  involved  both  here  and  in  his  own  way  of  perceiving  and  reasoning.  We 
expect  this  will  help  dissipate  some  of  the  misconceptions  that  have  been  created  in  tlie  minds 
of  people  by  the  subjectivities  discussed  in  the  previous  section,  and  by  political  situations  and 
events  generally  related  to  economic  gains. 


^  Du  Pasquier,  Roger,  1984.  D^couvert^j  de  llslam,  pA6.  Institut  Islamique  de  GenJ^ve,  Edition  des  Trois 
Continents. 
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The  Meaning^  of  the  word  Islam:  It  is  important  to  point  out  that  Islam  f»5Luil  /eslhn/ 
means  Submission  to  Gody  which  is  the  universal  notion  of  conformity  to  God's  will;  it  is 
based  on  the  reaffirmation  of  the  etemal  Reality,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  universal 

Revelation,  including  what  preceded  Islam.  This  Arabic  word  is  closely  related  to  /selnV  fJLu« 
and/salW  f^iLui  (peace),  and  to /sal^tiat/ cn^iLui  (salvation). 

I  The  Teaching  of  Islam:  According  to  Molana  Salaheddin  Ali  Nader  Angha\  "...the 
place  for  peace  and  stability  lies  within  the  spiritual  dimension  of  man...while  the  teachings  of 
the  Holy  Prophet  Moses  (peace  be  upon  him)  were  directed  to  train  man  in  relationship  to  his 
fellow  man  and  the  environment^  the  Holy  Prophet  Jesus  (peace  be  upon  him),  in  the  more 
elevated  school  of  God,  came  to  teach  affection  and  the  more  delicate  aspects  of  man...  he 
wanted  to  teach  mankind  a  vaster  sphere  of  awareness...  [and  Holy  Prophet  Mohammad  (peace 
be  upon  him)  came  to  teach  the  essence  of  man]...  For  this  reason,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Erfn  (Sufism),  it  is  necessary  to  know  man  and  his  universal  persondity...  his  central  and 
original  inner  source  that  researchers  do  not  know...  In  ErPn,  recognition  of  the  true  sense  of 
religion,  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  Holy  Prophet  and  Saints  has  been  the  attainment  of  an  ideal, 
which  is  synonymous  with  eternity  and  final  peace...  Islam,  as  the  etemal  essence  of  religion, 
reaffirms  the  preceding  messages  sent  for  the  humanity  by  God  and  through  other 
messengers." 

Trae  Islam  is  a  timeless  faith  that  allows  realities  and  values  from  the  past  to  evolve  to  present 
ways  of  life. 

I.l  The  Meaning  of  the  ^^ord  AlPh:  The  word  All-h  <Ll!  means  "God"  and  is  used 
among  Moslem  populations  regardless  of  nationality  and  native  language.  This  word  refers  to 
Him,  the  absolute  divine.  It  is  erroneously  interpreted  by  many  in  the  West  as  the  name  of  the 
Moslem  "God",  different  from  the  "God"  Christians  and  Jews  worship,  as  if  several  existed. 
This  is  another  example  of  people^s  subjectivity  that  needs  to  be  pointed  out.  The  crucial  fact 
sustained  by  Islam  is  that  God  is  Unique,  but  people's  understandings  of  God  are 
many. 

'  The  capital  letter  is  used  as  a  reminder  of  the  general  subjectivity  involved  in  our  perception  of 
"meaning"  and  of  the  "world". 

'  Angha,  Molana  Salaheddin  Ali  Nader  Shah,  1987.  Peace,  p.  17,  27,  28.  Verdugo  City,  California, 
M.T.O.  Shahmaghsoudi  Publications.  Hazrat  Pir  is  the  42nd  master  of  Maktab  Tarighat  Oveyssi 
Shahmaghsoudi  which  goes  back  to  Oveys  Gharan,  a  contemporary  of  the  Prophet  Mohammad  and  Im'm 
Ali,  founder  of  ErPn,  Islamic  Sufism,  See  references  to  Fozrat  Oveys  Gharan  in  Kashfol  Mahjub,  pp. 
83-85. 
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Holy  Koran  (Sura  2: 255) 
..^{^\  '^1^  Vi  ;j(  y  <ll[ 

(God  is  not  but  Him,  the  Absolute  life  and  the  Eternal  one^ ) 

L2  The  Concept  of  Religion,  /din/  <^  j :  In  Islam,  there  is  no  notion  of  original  sin, 
therefore  there  is  no  imperative  pressure  into  the  religious  act  (e.g.  baptism).  Religion  is 
viewed  as  the  light  that  illuminates  the  way  for  the  mankind  It  frees  man  from  misery  and 
dark  ignorance,  and  leads  him  towards  peace  and  harmony. 

Holy  Koran  Sura  2: 256 

(There  is  no  coercion  in  religion,  which  is  the  path  of  true  guidance  distinct  from  error) 


1.3  Tlie  declaration  of  faith:  An  indication  of  Islam's  clear  message  for  all  is  in  the 
apparent  explicitness  of  its  doctrinal  enunciations  as  demonstrated  by  o  uLfA  /shahMat/ 
(declaration  of  faith): 

/l^  ePha  ellall^  mohammadan  rasuloll-h/ 

(No  God  is,  but  God,  Mohammad  is  the  Messenger  of  God) 

These  simplest  of  statements  have  the  potential  to  contain  the  universe  if  traly  understood.  The 
true  understanding  of  /IV  V  ,  /all-h/  <ill  ,  and  other  concepts  discussed  here  cannot  be 
achieved  through  simple  translation,  Fcr  basic  cultural  understanding,  which  is  our  goal,  it  is 
important  to  mention  that  love,  compassion,  God,  and  religion  are  felt  from  within  and  forever 
reside  in  the  heart  of  the  true  Moslem, 

In  societies  where  individual  fulfillment  has  replaced  family  loyalty,  responsibility, 
respect,  and  authority,  and  in  a  world  where  most  established  values,  disciplines,  and 

principles  are  rejected,  the  teaching  of  Islam  and  submission  to  God's  will  --j-^'  -  /mashiyyat/ 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  Arabic  construction  of  sentences.  Notice  that  the  first  sentence 
starts  with  the  word  <Lll  (God)»  and  the  "declaration  of  faith**  (see  below)  starts  with  the  word  V  (not).  Each 
word  has  its  own  place»  its  own  impact,  and  its  own  significance  accordingly. 
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may  sound  outdated  to  many.  On  the  other  hand,  for  those  who  explore  enough  to  find  out 
about  the  importance  given  to  individual  human  beings  and  their  mental,  physical,  and  spiritual 
well-being,  Islam  brings  the  long-awaited  self-conscious  discipline  necessary  to  maintain  a 
healthy  balance  between  body  and  soul.  Let  us  consider  a  few  of  the  most  important  concepts, 
keeping  in  mind  that  in  trying  to  review  such  deeply  ingrained  notions  in  a  short  period  of  time 
we  will  get  onlj  a  sketchy  overall  impression,  but  one  that  will  be  hopefully  beneficial  in 
clarifying  some  or  the  important  principles. 

n  Koranic  Concepts: 

n.l  The  Opening  Sura  in  the  Holy  Koran,  ./Reha/<ASLj  :  This  opening  Sura  is 
considered  the  most  important  Sura,  an  all-inclusive  summary  of  the  content  of  the  Holy 
Koran.  It  is  cited  at  the  beginning  of  each  /rox'at/  j  (recitation)  of  the  prayer  and  at  many 
other  occasions.  A  translation  of  its  words  would  be  tie  best  explanation  we  could  offer  the 
reader. 

♦  It  is  important  to  notice  that  many  have  spoken  about  each  letter  and  every  word  contained  in 
this  Sura.  The  main  issue  is  to  be  aware  and  reflect  at  the  level  of  the  essence  of  each  word, 
and  not  to  repeat  words  without  a  deep  awareness  of  what  each  one  stands  for. 

To  the  Name  of  God: 

the  Compassionate,  the  Merciful. 

Praise  to  God, 
Lord  of  heavens  and  of  earth, 
the  Compassionate,  the  Merciful, 
Lord  of  the  day  of  judgment. 

It  is  You  that  we  worship. 
It  is  You  that  we  implore. 

Guide  us  on  the  right  path: 

the  path  followed  by  those  You  have  fulfilled  with  Your  Grace, 

and  not  the  one  followed  by  those  who  deserve  Your  anger,  and  those  who  are  lost. 
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n.2  Prayer  iilLjl  /as$aIV,  jU  /hmn^  (prayer)':  The  woid/sal*t/meam 
refers  to  a  sincere  and  profound  longing  and  wanting  ^^J^^  j  o^l^i  /kh^t  va  talab/.  It  is 
seeking  closeness  to  God  and  His  will,  iZL^^Atm  /mashiyyat/,  through  one's  own  inner  pure 
essence  of  being,  o jJ-J  /fetrat/'.  Sal^t  is  to  be  performed  with  u-Ji  jj— -  /hozure  ghalb/ 
(presence  of  heart),  the  state  of  concentration,  the  renunciation  of  all  thought  (good  or  bad), 
and  the  complete  mental  and  spiritual  commitment  to  the  intent  of  seeking  God:  man  with  God, 
and  nothing  separating  them.  This  is  the  reality  of  religion  and  prayer  in  u^jri^  j  J^i^/adl 
va  miz*n/,  where  the  human  being  is  established  in  perfect  balance  and  harmony  with  God. 
The  presence  of  heart  encompasses  all  these  other  considerations,  and  is  the  main  indispensable 
condition  for  the  prayer  to  be  true.  The  Prophet  of  Islam,  Ha2xat  Mohammad  (peace  be  upon 
him)  said: 

(There  is  no  prayer,  but  with  the  presence  of  heart) 
A  few  other  elements  of  Prayer  arc: 

♦  Commencing  with  knowledge.  This  is  the  spiritual  knowledge  and  cognition  of  God  which 
can  be  reached  only  through  the  heart  This  knowledge  is  not  a  simple  mental  exercise  during 
which,  like  a  computer,  our  brain  functions  based  on  what  has  been  fed  into  it,  rather,  it  takes 
source  from  a  deeply  ingrained  knowledge  in  o >Li  ^etrat/^.  Thus,  it  is  with  a  profound 
cognition  at  the  level  of  the  deep  personality  that/nam*z/  ^Ui  (prayer)  is  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  individual  relieved  from  all  thoughts  other  than  God,  and  concentrated  in  his  heart. 
Without  such  a  state  a  prayer  is  not  considered  a  true  prayer,  rather  it  is  seen  as  a  superficial 
way  of  performing  religious  duties. 

•  Rising  with  Modesty,  performing  with  reverence,  and  returning  with  awe.  Tliese  all  come 
together  in  one  and  the  same  attitude  which  is  tb"*  dissipation  of  the  individual's  outward 
personality  in  order  to  allow  his  deep  /fetrat/  o >JLi  to  surface.  In  that  state  of  physical  and 

*  Wiiat  follows  is  based  on  the  teaching  of  Hazrat  Salaheddin  Ali  Nader  Shah  Angha;  see  also  Molana 
Shah  Maghsoud  Sadegh  Angha,  1915.  Al  Ras^*el  reprint  1986.  University  Press  of  America,  Lanham,  New 
York,  London. 

^  The  concept  of  o>Lj  /fetrat/  has  been  commonly  translated  by  the  layman  as  "deep  tendencies".  A 
fuller  translation  would  be:  the  pure  essence  of  the  human  being  and  the  inner  potential  for  spiritual  growth, 
o       is  also  discussed  under  X  Responsibility  in  this  section. 
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spiritual  readiness,  in  touch  with  its  own  reality,  /man/  (I,  self)  addressing  God  can  only  be 
modesty  in  reverence,  and  with  awe.  The  prayer  is  thus  accomplished  with  body  and  soul 
involved,  truly  from  the  heart,  /man/  Cj^  (I,  self)  alone  with  God. 

II.3    Praising  God  /zj^y^c/  (mention,  invoke  the  name  of  God,  praising  of  God, 

commemoration,  remembrance):  This  word  means  mention,  and  performing  zekr  is  not  only 
with  the  lips  but  also  from  the  heart,  with  the  engagement  of  the  whole  body  and  soul.  This 
means  with  total  respect  in  adhorence  to  the  Sacred  Law  in  the  movement  of  the  body^.  Hazrat 
Ali  said  this  about  zekr: 

''Zekr  is  the  joy  of  lovers*  the  light,  the  growth  and  the  key  to  recognition", 
and  about  prayer: 

"I  did  not  worship  you  for  the  promise  of  paradise,  nor  the  fear  of  hell,  but  in  greatness  I  saw 
You,  then  I  worshiped." 

♦  Performed  in  humility,  combined  with  trathful  words  and  rightful  deeds,  zekr  is  the  purifier, 
which  prevents  the  heart  from  transgression  and  brings  peace  and  tranquility  to  mankind. 

Holy  Koran  (Sura  55:1) 

^UJ|'<1L   ^L*jVljk  £,1^(111 

(The  Merciful,  He  taught  the  Koran,  He  created  mankind.  He  taught  the  speech) 
Holy  Koran  (Sura  13: 28) 

(Their  hearts  find  conrfort  in  the  remembrance  of  God) 
Holy  Koran  (Sura  4:103) 

(Prayer  is  a  duty  for  the  faithful,  to  take  place  at  appointed  times) 


•  Angha.Molana  Shah  Maghsoud  Sadegh,  1915,  reprint  1986.  Al  Rasa' el,  pp.  25,  33,  35.  University 
Press  of  America,  Lanham,  New  York,  London. 
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Holy  Koran  (Sura  11:  114) 

(Pray  on  both  sides  of  the  day  and  at  night,  as  good  deeds  make  amends  for  sins,  and  that  is 
the  praising  of  God  for  those  who  mention  His  name) 

Holy  Koran  (Sura  2:152) 

(Remember  Me,  and  I  will  remember  you*  Give  thanks  to  Me  and  never  deny  Me) 

From  Persian  literature,  these  are  lines  of  the  famous  poem  by  San- i  (the  complete  poem  is 
included  in  the  Selected  Readings): 

/malel^  zekre  to  guyam  ke  to  p^kiyo  khod- i/ 

(Lord,  I  will  speak  your  praise,  for  you  are  pure  and  you  are  God) 

/naravam  joz  behanAi  rah  ke  to'am  r*hnam-i/ 

(I  will  not  follow  any  path,  but  the  one  you  guide  me  through) 

n,4   Faith         ^nfoZ  (faith,  trust,  believe): 

•  Faith  in  God,  trust  in  God,  and  belief  in  God  have  been  explained  in  the  Holy  Koran  by  the 
metaphor  of  a  strong  unbreakable  cord  attaching  the  human  beings  to  salvation,  well-being  and 
peace*  Similar  to  the  umbilical  cord,  attaching/e/W5  to  mother,  this  image  is  particularly  strong 
and  reassuring  at  the  same  time*  True  im-n  requires  knowing  and  underst<inding;  it  is  firom  the 
heart  and  unshakable* 

Holy  Koran  (Sura  2:  256) 

^  >U  ^liljlfi  f^LufciJil  V  \^>llijj*JL  'iltn  i'l.iil  oii  <llL         J  cj>tlJLJLjiil  ^>Ji 

(Whoever  renounces  worshiping  others,  and  puts  his  faith  in  God,  has  grasped  a  strong, 
unbreakable  cord) 
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Holy  Koran  (Sura  3: 193) 

...Lilj  li:.U         \^\  u'l  t5>»^  LjUlLlx^LlilLilj 

(Lord,  we  heard  the  call:"  believe  in  the  Lord";  and  we  believed) 

Holy  Koran  (Sura  42:  36) 

(And  what  is  of  God  is  better  and  more  enduring  to  those  who  have  faith  and  put  their  trust  in 
Him) 

Holy  Koran  (Sura  22:  38) 

(Indeed  God  will  protect  those  who  have  faith) 

II.5   Repentance  Ko^\ytl  (repentance)  is  purifying  oneself  of  past  sins  and  avoiding 

temptations,  learning  from  mistakes, 

♦  The  first  step  for  the  purification  of  the  heart  and  for  all  prayers  to  be  accepted  is  tov^he. 
True  toy^he  is  supported  by  truthful  remorse,  which  is  shown  through  the  person*  s  actions.  In 
other  words,  the  true  toy^he  is  not  considered  to  be  achieved  with  words  and  prayers  alone,  but 
through  the  individual's  continuing  behavior. 

Holy  Koran  (Sura  20:  122-123) 

(Then  He  accepted  Ms  repentance  and  rightly  guided  him) 

(And  whoever  followed  His  directions,  did  not  become  lost  and  in  pain) 
Holy  Koran  (Sura  29:69) 

(Those  who  strive  to  believe  in  My  realm,  We  will  guide  them  to  Our  Paths) 
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IL6  Responsibility:  In  Islam,  a  greater  responsibility  than  in  other  beliefs  is  borne  by  the 
human  being  as  the  most  perfect  of  creatures.  The  notion  of  "original  sin"  is  not  admitted; 
man  is  created  in  total  perfection,  while  sin  is  only  learned  later  and  is  not  innate. 

Holy  Koran  (Sura  95:4) 

(We  created  Man  in  the  most  noble  perfection) 

Holy  Koran  (Sura  32:  9) 

'  ^ '  *  i 

...  <s^jj        <-JJi  rtij  J  <^j^  f-J 

(Then  He  completed  his  full  development,  and  breathed  into  him  His  spirit.  Gave  him  eyes, 
ears,  heart  and  intelligence) 

Holy  Koran  (Sura  31: 28) 

(He  created  you  from  one  unique  essence.  He  will  bring  you  back  to  life.  He  hears  all  and 
observes  all) 

♦  The  basis  of  every  human  life  is  /fetrat/  o  jJLi  ,  which  l3  best  translated  by  the  trae  essence 
of  human  beings*  existence.  Thus,  we  are  bom  with  deep  knowledge  of  the  innate  Truth,  this 
absolute,  unchangeable  central  point  called  God  and  the  inner  center  of  our  existence.  This 
potential  is  the  foundation  of  all  human  beings  and  in  ErPn,  it  is  compared  to  the  purity  and 
oneness  of  pure  gold. 

♦  /fetrat/  ,  the  perfect  knowledge,  becomes  diffused  and  the  innate  pure  gold 
encumbered  with  the  accumulation  of  learned  experiences  within  xh^  frame  of  the  senses, 
which  are  deviations  from  the  Truth.  This  condition  is  compared  to  gold  stiU  mixed  with  earth. 

♦  Only  through  the  practice  of  Islam  (Submission),  and  with  the  light  of  Revelation  (the 
Prophet),  who  is  the  perfect  model,  and  his  direct  appointee  (the  Im-m),  can  one  dissipate  the 
obstacles  and  reach  this  pure  inner  knowledge. 

♦  Those  who  deliberately  deny  the  inner  light,  which  would  enable  them  to  perfecdy 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  Revelation,  take  a  step  further  into  their  self-inflicted  ignorance 
and  take  a  greater  responsibility  for  it 
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The  Holy  Prophet,  Hazrat  Mohammad  ^j^l  Jj-u*  j    (Peace  be  upon  him): 
(Whoever  knows  himself  has  known  God) 

11.7  Predestination  or  free  choice:  Every  man  is  bom  with  the  potential  in  his  heart  to 
reach  the  light  of  knowledge;  man  is  given  potential  from  within,  and  guidance  from  God's 
Messengers,  but  he  has  the  limited  choice  either  to  follow  or  to  be  lost 

•  The  potential  is  in  every  human  being  to  receive  Islam;  the  heart  can  find  the  light  towards  a 
unity  with  God, 

•  He  is  shown  both  paths;  the  power  of  God  is  in  the  making,  and  the  freedom  of  man  is  to 
choose  the  path- 
Holy  Koran  (Sura  15: 1) 

(These  are  the  verses  of  the  Koran,  the  indicator  of  right  from  wrong) 
Holy  Koran  (Sura  90: 10) 

(And  didn*t  we  show  him  the  two  paths?) 
Holy  Koran  (Sura  18: 29) 

...ji^jli  ..LI  <>  J  <>jlii-i  "L-S.  CyUi         <>  3^1  J-t  J 

(Say:  this  truth  is  from  your  Lord,  he  who  wants,  will  believe  in  it,  and  he  who  wants,  will 
deny  it) 

Holy  Koran  (Sura  13:  11) 

...f<...r.L  u       \^  ^jjLi  u  ^  V  <iii  uj- 

(God  does  not  bring  forth  change  amongst  people,  unless  they  themselves  move  what  is  within 
them) 
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III  The  Holy  Prophet 

IILl  Prophetic  mission:  cJLmj  /reseat/  (Prophet  and  his  mission),  Hazrat  Mohammad 
(peace  be  upon  him)  says:  /  was  sent  to  complete  the  noble  qualities  of  character 
The  Holy  Prophet  is  referred  to  as  the  jlai*  J-*li  /k^mele  mokammel/  the  complete,  the 
perfect  one  -  completing  and  perfecting  one.  /nabowat/cj>Aj  ,  fhc'sat/  iZt\*  \  ,  /res*lat/ 
cJ  U- J  ,  /peyghambar/ j.i4jL^  are  a  few  of  the  expressions  that  refer  to  the  prophetic 
mission.  Unfortunately,  there  is  a  misconception  at  this  level;  many  think  they  all  have  the 
same  meaning  and  are  interchangeable.  It  is  important  to  point  out  the  distinction  between 
these  concepts,  by  giving  a  simple  definition  for  each  word. 

•  /nabowat/  o>j-i  :  The  deep,  inherent  connection  between  man  and  God. 

•  /be'sat/  izAjus  :  Appointed  by  God,  chosen  to  guide  mankind. 

•  /resMat/  cJLmj  :  The  prophetic  mission  from  God,  and  carried  by  His  messenger. 

•  /peyghambar/  ^  /pay%nbar/^>^Lij    :  The  messenger  of  God. 

The  Night  of  Ghadr  and  the  announcement  of  the  prophetic  mission  was  discussed 
earlier  (page  30).  Holy  Koran  (Sura  53: 1-11) 

r* 

Holy  Koran  (Sura  53: 1-11) 

{\.)  -^jIU^^^I^yLi  {\)  '^/iVl  c^<l-;»i  ^  (A)  '^'jOiL/^  (V) 
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1  -  Sworn  by  the  star  that  comes  from  the  realm  of  purity  to  earth, 

2  -  Your  master*  has  not  been  in  error  or  lost. 

3  -  He  does  not  speak  out  of  his  own  senses, 

4  -  His  words  are  nothing  less  than  an  inspired  revelation, 

5  -  Taught  to  him  by  the  mighty  one^°. 

6  -  The  n:iighty  one  remained  in  perfect  balance. 

7  -  He"  stood  on  the  pinnacle  of  perfection, 

8  -  Then  as  He  drew  nearer, 

9  -  He  came  within  the  distance  of  the  two  bows  or  even  closer^^, 

10  -  Then  God  revealed  to  His  servant  what  was  revealed. 

1 1  -  His^^  vision  was  confirmed  by  His  own  heart. 

The  Prophet  of  Islam  was  sent  to  guide  human  beings  to  discover  and  understand 
their  own  essence  and  distinguish  their  own  shortcomings  and  mistakes  as  well  as  their 
heavenly  qualities  from  within.  Because  of  difficulties  in  understanding  and  interpreting  that 
hinder  the  true  perception  of  human  beings,  the  messenger  of  God  was  chosen  from  the  same 
people  in  order  to  be  the  best  communicator: 

Holy  Koran  (Sura  7:  63) 

(Do  you  think  it  strange  that  a  warning  should  come  to  you  from  your  Lord  through  a  mortal 
like  yourselves,  and  that  He  should  exhort  you  to  guard  yourselves  against  evil  so  that  God 
may  show  you  mercy?) 


Hazrat  Mohammad 
Angel  Gabriel 
Hazrat  Mohammad. 

Angha,  Shah  Maglisoud  Sadegh,  reprint  1987.  Principle  ofFaghr  and  Sufism,  p.3.  Verdugo  City, 
California,  M.T.O.  Publications.  Reference  is  made  to  the  point  of  connection  between  the  two  bows  of 
^^li*  I  /emk*n/  (Creation),  literally  this  word  means  **possible'\  and  ^ili*  V  /Ihnak^n/  (Realm  of  God), 
literally  this  word  means  "beyond  time  and  space".  This  pair  of  expressions  are  also  used  to  refer  to  both 
worlds:  earth  (in  reference  to  the  physical  world),  and  skies  (in  reference  to  the  spiritual  world). 

Hazrat  Mohhamad. 
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IIIJI  Warnings:  The  Holy  Prophet's  warnings  are  clear  and  simple.  In  the 
Holy  Koran,  there  is  mention  of  Satan  (the  devil),  his  tribe,  his  deception,  and  Paradise.  As 
we  have  seen,  words  are  only  used  as  points  of  reference  in  order  to  facilitate  understanding  of 
general  issues  and  concepts.  However,  human  beings  have  gone  so  far  as  to  personify  those 
and  many  other  expressions.  We  have  now  in  our  minds  images  of  a  homed,  ferocious 
animal-like  character  called  Satan,  and  some  science-fiction  place  as  an  image  of  Paradise. 
Islam  is  not  about  these  man-made  effects.  Contrary  to  those  conceptions,  Satan  does  not  have 
a  defined  face  and  figure  that  one  could  see  and  ^ecognize'^  Because  of  that,  the  deception  is 
infinitely  stronger.  Everything  aiid  everyone  that  divert  one's  attention  from  pure  heavenly 
qualities  can  be  considered  as  Satan,  be  it  our  own  animal  instinct  or  our  closest  friends  and 
relatives.  Paradise  is  the  place  of  peace  and  stability  reached  from  within,  when  the  conscience 
is  clear  of  all  wrongdoings  towards  yourself  and  others. 

The  prophetic  mission  is  to  help  mankind  fost  to  get  to  know  their  own  weaknesses 
and  strengths;  second,  to  strive  towards  the  development  of  the  heavenly  gift  of  pure  /fetrat/ 
from  within,  which  is  their  strength;  and  third  to  be  aware  of  and  to  avoid  their  own 
weaknesses  as  well  as  those  of  their  peers.  For  the  individual  to  achieve  this  task,  which  leads 
him  to  know  peace  and  stability  (Paradise),  there  needs  to  be  first  true  faith;  second,  true 
recognition  of  mistakes;  and  third,  true  purification  of  heart  and  mind  in  order  to  better 
understand  and  follow  the  teachings.  The  rest  remain  unbelievers.  Thus,  we  will  end  this 
chapter  with  the  following  Sura  fi"om  the  Holy  Koran;  (Sura  7:  27) 

(Children  of  Adam!  Let  Satan  not  deceive  you,  as  he  deceived  your  parents  out  of  Paradise. 
He  stripped  them  of  their  garments  to  reveal  to  them  their  nakedness.  He  and  his  tribe  see  you 
whence  you  cannot  see  them.  We  have  made  the  devils  guardians  over  the  unbelievers.) 

*** 


Hazrat  Ali  Amir-al-Mo'menia  (Peace  be  upon  him).  In  Nahjolbal-ghe,  on  the  nature  of  human  beings, 
and  the  deceit  of  the  face  or  appearances  as  opposed  to  what  truly  takes  place  in  the  heart. 
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PHONETICS  &  PHONOLOGY 

I  RULES  OF  PHONOLOGICAL  TRANSCRIPTION 

Human  beings  have  been  communicating  for  millions  of  years,  using  articulatory 
sounds  and  body  motions  to  convey  ideas.  Compared  with  these  ways  of  communicating, 
writing  is  one  of  man's  relatively  new  inventions,  which  developed  through  written  signs 
and  was  later  turned  into  a  system  of  alphabets. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  in  a  phonological  system,  only  the  spoken 
sounds  of  a  language  are  considered.  Under  no  circumstances  should  the  phonology  be 
combined  with  or  mistaken  for  the  actual  writing  of  words.  Failure  to  maintain  the 
distinction  between  speech  sounds  and  orthography  has  been  a  common  mistake  among 
orientalists  who  have  tried  to  use  different  phonological  symbols  to  represent  soimds  that 
are  alphabetically  different.  Further  discussion  in  this  section  will  shed  light  on  the 
problem. 

Another  source  of  difficulty  in  discussing  the  sounds  of  a  language  is  the 
misunderstanding  or  misinterpretation  of  terminology  used  by  linguists.  Some  technical 
terms  have  created  an  undue  sense  of  complication.  This  can  be  avoided  by  simply 
considering  each  element  separately,  and  based  on  its  pure  scientific  value  v^dthin  the 
system. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  not  to  provide  a  lesson  in  linguistics  or  on  phonetics 
and  phonology.  Literature  is  available  on  these  subjects,  and  a  bibliography  is  given  at  the 
end  of  this  study  with  some  of  the  most  classical  and  comprehensive  works  of  scholars  in 
the  field.  However,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion,  a  few  of  the  commonly  used  expressions 
in  phonology  will  be  described  in  this  section. 

I,  1  Phonetics  -  1  he  subject  matter  of  phonetics  is  sound-features  and  the 
way  they  are  organized  into  speech-sounds.  This  science  provides  us  with  detailed 
descriptions  of  all  of  the  characteristics  of  the  sounds  of  a  language,  called  phones.  Each 
phone  is  studied,  precisely  described  and  classified  based  on  articulatory  physiology, 
according  to  aspects  of  the  vocal  cords  and  the  mouth  cavity.  Instruments  such  as 
spectrographs,  sonographs,  and  other  devices  are  used  to  measure  the  length,  intensity, 
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pitch,  and  other  characteristics  of  speech  sounds.  Based  on  these  specifications,  a  set  of 
symbols  has  been  created  to  represent,  as  accurately  as  possible,  most  individual  and 
regional  variations  of  the  sound  qualities  in  a  given  language. 

An  example  of  phonetic  differences  in  English  is  the  vowel  quality  in  the  word  car 
as  it  is  pronounced  in  Massachusetts,  /kar/,  versus  Maryland,  /k%-/>  The  same  vowel  is 
pronounced  differently  without  changing  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Another  example  is 
that  consonant  quality  may  be  subtly  changed  when  pronounced  after  various  different 
sounds,  as  in  the  last  consonant  of  feel  vs.  fulL  These  are  specific  characteristics  of 
phones,  and  they  are  studied  and  classified  by  phonologists  and  phoneticians. 

In  this  study,  however,  we  are  not  concemed  with  detailed  phonetic  descriptions, 
Aether  regional  variations  of  the  same  sound,  or  contextual  variants.  Our  focus  will  be 
on  phonemes,  distinctive  sounds  that  change  the  meaning  of  a  word  if  they  replace 
another  sound  of  the  same  language, 

I.  2  Phonemics  -  The  subject  matter  of  phoneniics  is  the  organization  of 
phones  into  meaningful  groups,  based  on  the  distinctive  meaningful  features  of  sounds 
(i.e.  phonemes,  which  make  a  difference  in  the  meaning  of  a  word  or  morpheme  if 
replaced  by  another  sound).  Phonemes  are  ideally  identified  by  comparing  pairs  of  words 
in  which  only  one  sound  is  difierent. 

An  example  from  English  would  be  the  pairs  pat  vs.  bat,  pin  vs.  bin,  pie  vs.  buy, 
etc.,  which  demonstrate  a  meaningful  distinction  between  the  consonant  sounds  /p/  and/b/ 
in  English.  The  difference  in  vowel  quality  in  the  pair  A: V  vs.  /keyr/,  which  changes  the 
meaning  of  these  words  from  "car"  to  "care",  is  a  meaningful  di'Stinction  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  above  example  of  /k^/  vs.  /kar/.  The  last  case  is  only  a  dialectal  distinction  which 
represents  a  different  pronunciation  of  the  same  word  "car"  in  two  regions  of  the  United 
States,  Notice  that  the  phonological  representation  of  the  consonant  /k/  remains  the  same, 
regardless  of  the  phonetic  differences  imposed  on  this  phoneme  by  the  vowel  directly 
following  it. 

L  3  Common  Mistakes  -  A  common  unfortunate  mistake  among 
orientalists  who  work  with  Persian  has  been  the  effort  to  combine  phonological 
transcription,  which  only  refers  to  sounds  of  a  language,  with  the  alphabetical 
representation  of  words.  They  have  tried  to  represent  with  different  symbols  the  same 
phonological  sounds  which  are  spelled  differently  in  the  writing  system. 
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An  example  of  this  in  English  would  be  the  consonant  sound  /k/  in  the  word 
quake,  which  is  transcribed  /kweykA  The  phonological  symbol  /k/  is  used  to  represent 
both  occurrences  of  the  sound  /k/,  despite  the  fact  that  the  word  is  spelled  with  both  q  and 
k,  letters  from  the  alphabet 

Examples  of  similar  phenomena  from  Persian: 

the  sound  /t/  is  represented  by  the  following  letters:  Sm 

the  sound /s/ is  represented  by:  ^ 

the  sound /z/ is  represented  by  four  different  letters:     Ji    ^    3  ^ 

the  sound  /g  h/  by :  J 

the  sound  /h/  by:     *  ^ 

Notice:  In  Arabic,  some  of  these  letters  are  pronounced  differently  and  need  to  be 
represented  by  different  phonological  symbols.  However,  in  Persian  there  is  no 
phonological  distinction  between  them.  Thus  they  are  simply  transcribed  with  the  same 
phonological  symbols. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  the  materials  about  Persian  language  do  not  make  this 
distinction  and  thus  phonology  gets  entangled  with  spelling.  Needless  to  say,  through  the 
years  th^  unscientific  combination  of  phonological  transcription  with  alphabetical 
transliteration,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  variety  of  symbols  used  by  different  scholars  to 
represent  the  same  sounds  on  the  other,  have  created  considerable  chaos  and  confusion  for 
most  readers  of  translated  Persian  material. 

Compounding  this  confusion  is  the  fact  that  the  Library  of  Congress  continues  to 
use  a  very  archaic  transcription  system  in  which  the  /e/  sound  is  transcribed  with  /i/  and 
semivowels  are  abundantly  and  indiscriminately  used.  In  order  to  be  consistent  with  the 
main  library,  many  teachers  use  the  same  system  in  their  classroom,  making  book  searches 
a  challenge  when  the  right  phonological  transcription  is  used.  What  is  more  significant  and 
problematic  is  that  some  textbook  writers  have  taken  to  using  the  same  archaic  system  in 
their  work,  thus  adding  further  compUcation  to  what  should  be  a  relatively  simple  issue. 

The  effort  of  orientalists  to  represent  orthographic  differences  (transliteration)  while 
giving  a  sound  representation  of  words  (phonological  transcription)  sef;ms  to  be  related  to 
the  issue  of  homophones  (two  or  more  words  that  sound  the  same  but  differ  in  spelling). 
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In  most  languages  using  the  Roman  alphabet,  this  issue  is  resolved  by  a  parallel  representa- 
tion of  the  written  form  of  tlie  word  along  with  a  phonological  transcription.  The  problem 
for  Persian  was  that  in  the  past,  technical  shortcomings  did  not  permit  the  printing  of  a 
combination  of  Roman  and  Arabic  alphabets  and  it  was  impossible  to  have  both  the  Persian 
word  and  its  phonological  transcription  side  by  side.  Concemed  with  accuracy,  scholars 
tried  to  provide  a  transliteration  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  but  in  the  process  many 
unaware  scholars  combined  the  transliteration  of  words  with  their  phonological 
transcription.  With  advances  in  technology,  it  is  now  possible  to  combine  the  two 
alphabets,  give  a  representation  of  words  using  Arabic  alphabet,  and  avoid  the  problem 
altogetlier.  However,  many  are  still  under  the  influence  of  what  was  previously  written 
and  fail  to  provide  a  Jilmple  phonological  transcription  which  is  always  useful  for  students 
to  have. 

For  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  question  of  homophones  and  orthographic 
differences  does  not  need  to  be  addressed  at  the  same  time  as  the  phonological 
transcription;  on  the  contrary,  the  two  matters  should  be  kept  independent  and  separate. 
The  Arabic  alphabet,  once  introduced,  gives  an  accurate  representation  of  words  which 
makes  transliteration  obsolete  and  the  phonological  transcription  serves  its  sole  purpose  of 
exclusively  representing  sounds. 

II   TRANSCRIPTION  CONVENTIONS 

II.  1  Phonological  Transcription  -  "Phonology"  generally  refers  to 
both  phonetics  and  phonemics.  But  a  phonological  transcription  is  mainly  focused  on  the 
phonemes  (distinctive  sounds),  as  opposed  to  a  phonetic  transcription  which  attempts  to 
represent  the  phones  (details  of  speech  sounds).  Our  goal  here  is  to  provide  a  phonological 
transcription,  as  a  reliable  tool  to  be  used  for  the  transcription  of  Persian  words,  and  not  an 
in-depth  approach  tc  .    ^^nonetics  of  the  language. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study  and  other  works  involving  Persian,  the  attached  table 
of  phonological  transcription  has  been  developed  based  on  the  Intemational  Phonetic 
Association  (taking  into  consideration  keyboard  restrictions).  Phonemes  are  usually 
presented  between  slants  /  /,  as  opposed  to  phones,  represented  between  square  brackets 
[  ].  We  use  parentheses  (  )  for  translations.  An  asterisk  *  mdicates  an  incorrect  form  or 
an  ungrammatical  sentence.  A  question  mark  ?  indicates  a  form  or  a  sentence  that  either 
can  be  improved  or  is  only  acceptable  for  some  people.  A  colon  /  :  /  is  used  to  show 
vowel  lengtii  when  necessary.  The  /  ^  /  mdicates  another  variety  of  the  same. 
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II.  2  Uranscription  Rules  -  A  phonological  system  represents  the 
sounds  of  a  given  language;  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  alphabetical  system  in  which 
variations  of  the  same  symbols  can  be  used,  e.g. ,  capital  letters,  a  combmation  of  different 
fonts,  italics,  etc.  All  capital  letters  and  other  variations  in  a  phonological  transcription 
represent  other  preassigned  sound  values.  An  example  from  the  International  Phonetic 
Association  is  the  symbol  /G/,  which  when  used  in  this  form  (capital  'g')  represents  the 
voiced  uvular  stop  consonant,  as  in  the  initial  sound  of  the  Arabic  word  Jl3  /gh^a/  (/G/  = 
/gh/).  Thus,  in  phonological  transcription,  each  symbol  represents  a  specific  sound,  and 
by  changmg  any  symbol  into  a  capital  letter,  italic,  etc.,  we  change  its  assigned  sound 
value.  As  you  will  see  on  the  chart,  capital  letters  and  italics  are  not  used  in  our 
phonological  transcription  system. 

♦  Capital  letters  used  in  the  English  transcription  of  Persian  proper  nouns  simply 
indicate  the  written  form  of  such  a  noun  in  the  Roman  alphabet.  Such  written  forms  are 
not  to  be  mistaken  for  a  phonological  transcription  of  the  word.  Most  readers  prefer  all 
new  expressions  from  another  language  and  unusual  names  of  cities  and  places  to  be 
transcribed  phonologically  at  their  first  occurrence.  For  the  sake  of  clarity  we  will  keep 
this  practice  as  much  as  possible.  However,  as  we  will  see  in  some  cases,  cluttering  of 
text  ha:  been  avoided  by  using  phonological  symbols  directly. 

♦  For  convenient  use  of  the  keyboard,  some  sounds  are  represented  by  two 
symbols.  In  those  cases,  both  elements  combined  represent  the  sound  as  an  entity  and  are 
not  separated  by  a  space  or  any  other  signs,  i.e.,  /sh/,  /zh/,  /kh/,  /gh/.  However,  all 
morphemes  ending  with  /s/,  /z/,  /k/,  /g/,  and  followed  by  another  morpheme  stalling  with 
/h/,will  be  distinguished  by  a  hyphen  /  -  /  between  the  two  sounds.  This  will  clearly 
indicate  tlae  separation  of  the  two  sounds  and  avoid  confusion  with  the  sounds  that  require 
both  symbols,  e.g.: 

/rus/  ijajj  — >  /nis-h*/  i+^j,^  and  not  */rushy 
/ruz/  jj^      ==>  Auz-hV   Ujjj         and  not  */ruzhV 


/korfc/  d jS.  ==>  /kork-hV  j$ 
/barg/  Sjri    ==>  /barg-hV  LfSj-^ 


and  not 


and  not 


*/korkhV 
*/barghV  *Ljj-i 
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III    SOUNDS  &  TRANSCRIPTION 

A  -  All  words,  whether  of  Persian,  Arabic,  Turkish,  or  Russian  origin,  are  transcribed 
based  on  their  standard  Persian  pronunciation.  Standard  Persian  pronunciation  refers  to 
the  pronunciation  of  official  spoken  Persian  widely  used  in  the  capital  city  of  Teheran,  and 
generally  used  by  the  media  throughout  Iran, 

B  -  The  sound  system  of  Persian  is  not  very  unusual  or  difficult  for  English  speakers. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  most  consonants  can  be  pronounced  almost  like  their  English 
counterparts.  The  vowels  of  Persian  fall  in  a  front-back,  high-low  system  of  sounds. 

front  back 

high   ^i  ^u  

 ^e  o  

low   a  ^  

Traditionally  they  have  been  divided  into  long  and  short  vowels,  but  this  is  questionable; 
the  difference  between  the  vowels  /a/  and  /*/  is  not  strictly  related  to  length,  but  more 
importandy  to  a  distinct  vowel  quality:  /a/  is  a  low  front  unrounded  vowel,  while  /*/  is  a 
low  central  unrounded  vowel.  This  distinction  is  recognized  and  represented  by  the 
phonological  symbols  alone,  which  eliminates  tlie  /:/  sign  that  many  have  automatically 
added  to  /*/.  (Note  that,  as  mentioned  earlier,  /:/  is  used  to  represent  vowel  length  when  it 
does  occur  separately  from  vowel  quality,  i-e.  in  most  glides.) 

C  -  The  semi-vowels /w/  and/y/: 

1.  /w/  in  Persian  only  occurs  after  the  vowel  /o/,  as  an  off-glide  (i.e.  as  the  second 
part  of  the  diphthong  /ow/): 

/lowh/  ^jJ  /mowj/  /dowr/  j jj 

Unlike  English,  Persian  /of  is  not  always  diphthongized:  in  some  words  the  off-glide 
can  be  clearly  perceived,  while  in  oth^s  the  vowel  /o/  is  "pure": 
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/dowr/  jjj  vs.  /dorr/  jj 

/mowlud/ jjJ>A  vs.  /molzem/^^ 

There  are  some  words  which  in  Arabic  contain  a  /w/  sound,  while  the  Persian 
counterpart  does  not: 

/v-hed/      J  and  not         */w*hed/  (Arabic  pronunciation) 

2.  The  semi-vowel  fyl  appears  both  as  the  off-glide  of  the  diphthong  /ey/,  and  as  a 
single  phoneme  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  or  syllable: 

/vey/  /key/  ^  /pey/  ^  /peym^n/  ^^L^ 

/yek/ /y-r/  jL  /yaghin/c^ 
^/diy^r/  jLj  /hay^t/oLi^ 

D  -  Glottal  stop  (hiatus)  /  V  is  transcribed  mostly  in  mtedial  and  final  positions;  it  is  not 
phonologically  transcribed  in  initial  position: 

/erPn/      ^  /»dam/  ^jI  /ehter^m/  ^1^1 
vs, 

/ma'ruf/  ui jjju^  /mo'ud/  j>c>*  /e'tem-d/  jUJl&I 

/asm^V  ^U^l  /shamV  /a'z^V  ^U^l 

E  -  /tashdid/  represents  a  strong  stress  on  a  consonant  sound  which  makes  it  longer, 
and  is  transcribed  phonologically  by  the  duplication  of  the  same  sound  symbol  Tashdid  is 
only  present  in  medial  and  final  positions: 

/ezzat/  ^'yc  /ghovvat/  oji 

/mojallal/  JL^  /mogharrab/ 

/dorr/  jj  /jadd/  oa. 

For  reasons  of  economy,  the  phonological  representation  of  /tashdid/  in  the  affricates, 
/kh/y  /gh/,  /sh/,  /zh/,  /ch/,  can  be  omitted  in  final  position  and  whenever  there  is  no 
semantic  conflict: 
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/hagh/ /hagh-niyyat/  olilia. 
and  not: 

?/haghgh/  ?/haghgh%iiyyat/  colili^ 

F  -  It  is  best  to  include  the  written  Persian  form  of  all  transcribed  words.  Notice  that, 
based  on  the  spelling  of  a  word,  there  are  the  following  possibilities  in  Persian: 

1.  There  may  be  variations  of  the  same  word  with  the  same  meaning: 

/gohar/  ^  (gem,  jewel)  /gowhar/ jjfc^ 

/shahpar/ ^>jhh^  (longest  feather  in  a  wing)      /sh-hpar/  Ll 

1.  There  may  be  two  words  with  the  same  pronunciation  but  spelled  differently  with 
different  meanings  (homophones): 

/ghows/  (arc,  bow,  curve)  o^yk     /ghows/  (defender)  i>£ 

/gharib/  (near,  related,  close)  *-^J^  /gharib/  (far,  strange,  rare)  ^-^^ 

/nasib/  (share,  fate,  lot)  _  /nasib/  (related,  high  in  rank  or  birth)  v-i-^ 

Note:  As  explained  above,  the  phonological  transcription  is  used  to  give  a  representation 
of  the  meaningful  sounds  of  Persian.  Symbols  or  letters  in  boldface  are  used  to  highlight 
points  of  reference  and  do  not  bear  any  other  phonological  significance. 
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Table  of  phonological  Transcription 

for 

PERSIAN 


Sounds 

Typed  symbols 

Descriptions 

Examples 

Vowels  &  Semi-Vowels  ^  Glides 

k 

Low,  central,  unrounded  as: 

Initial  vowel  in  English  word 

off 

/a/ 

a 

Initial  vowel  in  English  word 

after 

N 

i 

Initial  vowel  in  English  word 

into 

/e/ 

e 

Initial  vowel  in  English  word 

enter 

lol 

0 

Initial  vowel  in  English  word 

open 

IvJ 

u 

Final  vowel  in  English  word 

too 

N 

y 

Initial  sound  in  English  word 

year 

M 

w 

Final  sound  in  English  word 

tow 

ri 

1 

Glottal  sound  as: 

Medial  sound  in  Arabic  word 

mo*ud 

Consonants 

/P/ 

p 

Initial  sound  in  English  word 

pat 

M 

b 

Initial  sound  in  English  word 

bat 

N 

t 

Initial  sound  in  English  word 

tap 

/d/ 

d 

Initial  sound  in  English  word 

dab 

k 

Initial  sound  in  English  word 

cat 

g 

Initial  sound  in  English  word 

go 

M 

kh 

Uvular,  fricative,  unvoiced  as: 

Initial  sound  in  Spanish  word 

jabon 

IGI 

Uvular,  stopped,  voiced  as: 

Initial  sound  in  Arabic  word 

q«la 

Ifl 

f 

Initial  sound  in  English  word 

fat 

Nl 

V 

Initial  sound  in  English  word 

vat 

M 

s 

Initial  sound  in  English  word 

sat 

M 

z 

Initial  sound  in  English  word 

zinc 

/§/ 

sh 

Initial  sound  in  English  word 

sure 

m 

zh 

Initial  sound  in  French  word 

jour 

ch 

Initial  sound  in  English  word 

chat 

fii 

J 

Initial  sound  in  English  word 

joy 

m 

Initial  sound  in  English  word 

moon 

M 

n 

Initial  sound  in  English  word 

noon 

N 

1 

Initial  sound  in  English  word 

law 

N 

r 

Initial  sound  in  English  word 

raw 

M 

h 

Initial  sound  in  English  word 

how 

Phonological  Table  developed  based  on  "International  Phonetic  Association"  symbols  modified 

and  adapted  to  the  keyboard. 
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WRITING 

ALPHABET  &  SOUNDS 

Introduction:  Due  to  an  extremely  free  approach  to  the  writing  system  in  this 
language,  many  different  ways  of  combining  letters  are  found  in  what  is  available  from 
Persian  manuscripts  to  prints.  This  is  partly  because  of  a  tendency  towards  calligraphy, 
whereby  the  writing  has  been  considered  a  form  of  art  in  which  accuracy  is  secondary  to 
beautification,  and  partly  because  of  the  limitations  of  the  old  type  settings  available,  and 
later  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  typewriter.  However,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
general  rule  for  the  orthography  has  been  consistent  in  spelling  each  word  according  to  its 
origin.  Only  a  few  authors  have  tried  to  do  away  with  borrowed  words  altogether,  or  to 
give  a  Persian  spelling  for  words  of  Arabic  origin. 

The  main  controversy  about  spelling  starts  at  the  level  of  attaching  prepositions  and 
affixes  to  words  vs.  keeping  thenr<  separate,  looking  for  the  best  way  to  spell  compound 
words,  looking  for  the  combination  of  letters  from  the  alphabet  that  would  be  easiest  to 
read  and  most  economical  to  write,  etc.  Unfortunately,  the  definitions  of  "easy", 
"economical*',  "compound  words",  and  "composed  forms"  have  not  been  based  on  formal 
linguistic  theory,  data-based  research,  or  any  type  of  empuical  classification,  but  often 
determined  by  individual  preferences. 

The  issue  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  many  educated  individuals  have  been 
exposed  to  a  variety  of  possible  combinations  of  letters  during  their  studies  and  think  that 
the  whole  matter  is  only  a  question  of  taste.  Lacking  anything  more  authoritative  to  go  on, 
scholars  use  each  other's  writings,  old  or  new  spellings  found  in  manuscripts,  books,  and 
newspapers  as  valid  sources  -  and  we  have  just  noted  the  inconsistent  manner  in  which 
these  materials  were  written  or  published.  Traditionally,  editing  a  text  for  publication  was 
viewed  as  optional,  if  considered  at  all.  A  publisher  would  later  examine  the  text  in  order 
to  standardize  it  with  the  typeset  available  to  him.  Nowadays,  with  greater  standardization 
in  publishing  technology,  there  is  a  need  to  find  answers  to  many  orthographic  questions, 
but  we  are  confronted  with  a  lack  of  well-formulated  linguistic  rules. 
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Research  shows  a  large  number  of  Persian  grammars  available.  In  his  Dasture 
J^e'e  Zab-ne  F-rsi,  Abdolrahim  Hom^unfarrokh  (1337  shamsi,  ca.l958)  lists  over  one 
hundred  Persian  grammars  (see  his  bibliography).  This  list  does  not  include  western 
orientalists,  and  most  of  the  works  on  the  list  are  not  full  grammars  but  instead  treat 
specific  areas  of  the  language.  The  work  of  Hom^unfarrokh  (the  result  of  38  years  of 
research)  has  been  considered  as  authoritative  by  many  grammarians  for  the  basic  syntactic 
elements  of  the  language.  An^  whether  explicitly  or  not,  this  important  and  highly 
respected  work  has  oeen  used  as  a  source  by  many  among  them.  In  its  1200  pages,  using 
a  traditional  descriptive  approach,  a  complete  morphological  classification  of  most  syntactic 
elements  of  the  Persian  language  has  been  provided.  Unfortunately,  the  detail-oriented 
work  does  not  prevent  some  omissions  in  a  few  areas, 

I  will  just  enumerate  a  few  others  whose  work  is  either  contemporary  of 
Hom*yunfarrokh  (1337  second  edition),  or  follows  it.  Among  others  I  can  mention  the 
work  of  Ass^  1975;  B^teni  1348;  Boyle  1966;  Elwell-Sutton  1971;  Gharib,  Bah«r, 
Foru^nfar,  Hom^l,  Y^semi,  1338;  Jaz*yeri  1969;  Kh^nlari  1352;  Khayy^npur  1344; 
Lambton  1971;  Lazard  1957;  Moln  1343;  Suratgar  1978. 

Most  of  the  above  works  have  not  taken  a  clear,  formal  position  on  the  specific 
subject  of  the  written  word  and  how  to  combine  prepositions  and  affixes  to  words  in 
general.  Some  researchers  working  recently  on  the  writing  system  have  been  motivated  by 
the  so-called  "purification"  of  the  Persian  language.  Many  have  tried  to  introduce  new 
Persian  words  from  Pahlavi  and  other  ancient  roots  to  replace  borrowed  vocabulary  from 
Arabic  and  other  languages.  They  have  suggested  extracting  or  replacing  certain  letters  or 
words  and  at  the  same  time  they  have  offered  new  ideas  about  writing.  Some  people  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  try  to  write  most  letters  unattached  to  each  other,  in  an  effort  to  imitate 
Roman  writing  with  the  Arabic  alphabet.  Others  have  called  the  writing  system  a  "script", 
as  though  this  was  something  other  than  an  alphabet  This  expression  is  also  used  to  mean 
"cursive"  as  opposed  to  the  "print"  form  which  does  not  exist  in  this  alphi^bet.  As 
discussed  in  the  section  Language,  Origin  &  History,  the  alphabet  used  in  Persian  is  the 
same  one  used  in  Arabic  with  slight  modification,  but  these  two  languages  are  from  totally 
different  origins. 
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Although  writing  systems  do  not  fall  into  my  special  field  of  interest  in  linguistics,  I 
will  point  out  problems  and  provide  information  as  it  becomes  necessary.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  orthographic  rules  need  to  be  based  on  elements  of  morphology  and  grammar,  and 
not  on  past  and  present  practices.  Most  people  are  not  aware  that  a  language  dictates  its 
own  inherent  rules  and  that  linguists  only  extract  them  from  the  language  itself,  formulating 
them  in  a  way  that  is  explicit  for  all.  Non-linguists,  on  the  other  hand,  try  to  establish  rules 
based  on  convenience,  intuition,  and  considerations  other  than  the  structure  of  language; 
those  rules  remain  isolated,  sporadic,  and  inadequate.  To  begin,  the  following  general 
premises  are  suggested: 

♦  The  Persian  writing  system  and  its  alphabet  are  adequate  if  rules  are  established 
based  on  linguistic  elements  and  grammatical  functions  and  not  individual  tastes. 

♦  The  phenomenon  of  borrowed  vocabulary  needs  to  be  considered,  as  in  many  other 
languages  of  the  world,  an  enrichment  of  a  given  language.  The  borrowed 
vocabulary  usua^Uy  fits  into  the  existing  language  structure  and  is  treated  like  any 
other  morpheme  of  that  language.  It  can  only  enhance  the  linguistic  potential  to 
communicate  new  concepts  and  subtie  nuances, 

•  Efforts  to  replace  borrowed  vocabulary  with  old  and  archaic  terminology  are  not 
very  realistic,  especially  if  the  borrowing  has  taken  place  based  on  everyday  use, 
convictions,  and  natural  needs  through  many  years.  An  improved  lexicon  of  such 
vocabulary  would  be  more  productive  and  certainly  valuable  to  research. 

•  In  all  world  languages  there  are  some  exceptions  to  the  rules;  similarly  in  Persian, 
rules  can  be  formulated  based  on  the  most  general  features,  with  a  margin  of 
exceptions  and  flexibility.  This  would  allow  for  a  number  of  variants,  and  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  in  each  case  one  or  the  other  variant  is  ungrammatical;  for 

example,  compound  words  anr*  verb  prefixes  Ibt-I       ,  /mi-/  ,  and  the 

preposition  of  place  and  person  /be/  <j  are  a  few  such  cases,  as  we  will  see 

at  the  end  of  this  section. 
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I.  THE  ALPHABET 

There  are  33  letters  in  the  Persian  alphabet,  representing  the  21  consoaants  of  the 
language.  These  letters  include  only  three  vowel  representations,  though  we  count  a  total 
of  6  vowel  sounds,  2  semi-vowel  sounds,  and  one  glottal  sound.  We  have  previously  seen 
a  table  of  phonological  transcription  which  covers  all  the  sounds  of  the  language.  A 
detailed  alphabet  table  is  included  at  the  end  of  this  section.  It  provides  for  each  letter  (1) 
all  four  forms  according  to  its  initial,  medial,  final,  and  free  standing  position  in  the  written 
word;  (2)  its  name  in  Persian;  and  (3)  its  phonological  transcription.  In  this  section  we 
will  review  the  details  of  how  the  system  works. 

Persian  writing  is  from  right  to  left,  and  the  hand  motion  goes  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  hands  of  a  clock.  The  same  alphabet  is  used  as  in  Arabic,  with  the  exception  of  the 

following  letters:  /gf  S  /zh/  ^  /ch/  ^  /p/  <-»  ,  which  represent  a  Persian  extension  of  that 
alphabet  (as  was  briefly  pointed  out  in  the  section  on  Language  Origin  &  Histon), 

It  is  convenient  to  know  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few  words,  all  others  using  the 
following  letters  are  of  Arabic  or  Turkish  origin:  jj^^JiJa^^^Ju  . 
Some  exceptions  which  are  Persian  words  but  still  spelled  with  the  above  letters  are: 
/kiyumars/  jl» >-»>fi  /tahmures/  ^±J  j^a^  /ghuch/       /ghuz/  j>i/ghahiemW  ^jL* J-4JI 

/tapidan/  (jJj^i  U  /tasht/ cuji-L  /tehr^^ji j-jJL  /sad/ ju-^/senowbar/  j-jjJLuo.  In  most  of 

these  words  both  /o/  and  /  J./  are  nowadays  acceptable,  e.g.  u-^e^  *  6 '  • 

Most  letters  of  the  alphabet  have  four  representations  according  to  their  position: 
initial,  medial,  final,  and  their  separate  form  in  the  written  word  (see  the  attached  table). 
They  are  referred  to  as: 

a,  J  trti'i  0  /monfasel/  (separate):  these  seven  letters  j  j  j  j      ^  ^  can  be  attached 
to  the  letter  preceding  them,  but  not  to  the  letters  following  them. 

b.  J  .rtl  •  /mottasel/  (joint):  this  group  includes  all  other  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which 
can  be  joined  to  other  letters  on  each  side. 
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II.     SOUNDS  &  WRITING 


II.l     Vowels  and  Semi-Vowels 


II.l.l  In  writing,  Persian  words  are  generally  formed  by  a  combination  of 
consonants.  In  the  initial  position,  the  sounds  /a/,  /e/,  /o/,  /V  are  represented  clearly  by 

the  letter /alef/  I  In  most  other  positions  vowels  are  not  represented,  because  consonants 
act  as  carriers  of  vowel  sounds.  Pje  vowels  /!/  and  /u/  are  more  clearly  marked  by  the 
letters  /ye/  ^  and  /v  V  j.  As  a  general  rule,  a  consonant  cluster  potentially  accepts  any  of 

the  vowels  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  word.  For  our  purpose  we  will  call  this 
phenomenon  the  "vowel  potential":  each  written  consonant  has  the  potential  to  carry  an 
unmarked  vowel  sound,  which  can  vary  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  word,  e.g.:  the 
written  consonant  cluster  /pst/  is  carries  the  vowel  potential  for  /a,o,e/  according  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word: 

/pasV        cuauI  (low) 
/post/        CJ-U4I  (post  office) 

/peste/       <luLJt  (pistachio) 


11.1.2      The  three  letters  of  the  alphabet  representing  vowels  are 

/alef/  I  /vV  J  /ye/  <^ 

In  the  absence  of  vowel  symbols,  the  sounds  may  be  schematized  over  or  under  any 
written  letter  by  what  is  commonly  called  /e'r^b/  .  These  are  small  symbols  added 

over  or  under  a  letter  to  indicate  the  desired  vowel  sound  according  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word.  The  signs  are:  * 
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Sign 


sound 


Persian  name 


Arabic  name 


/zebar/  j-jj 


/fathe/<^>Jlj 


/e/ 


/zir/^^ 


/kasre/  4  jjuiii 


/zamme/  OuJa 


/o/ 


/pish/  u^^^ 


/0/ 


/sokun/  ojJSLuj 


/jaznV  f 


Although  these  symbols  are  very  useful  to  know,  in  Persian  writing  they  are  used  only 
occasionally  and  ahnost  exclusively  in  order  to  avoid  ambiguity.  Most  often  /e'r^b/  is  used 
to  differentiate  homographs,  words  with  the  same  spelling  but  with  different  meanings 
according  to  their  different  pronunciation.  A  written  form  can  be  tised  with  two  to  four 
combinations  of  different  vowels: 


/molk/  (kingdom) 

/malak/  (angle) 

/malek/  (long) 

/melk/  (property) 

and: 

/dir/  (late) 

/deyr/  (convent) 

/dur/  (far) 

/dowr/  (around) 

/jur/  (sort,  assorted) 

/jowr/  (oppression,  pain) 

/miV  (rod,  bar) 

/meyV  (desire) 

(More  than  four  different  pronunciations  for  the  same  spelling  are  very  unusual,  and 
variants  of  tv/o  are  the  most  common.) 
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IL1.3     /madd/  or  /madde/  (mostly  used  in  initial  position),  very  similar  to  a  small 

is  used  over /alef/  I  in  order  to  represent  the  somid /V  ]  (low,  central,  unrounded  as 
in  medial  position  calm,  father,  and  in  initial  position  on,  ojf)y  e.g.: 

^liil  mhl  (sun) 

f  j1  yManV  (Adam,  human  being) 

u^jj^  /*vardan/  (bring) 

In  medial  and  final  positions  /*/ 1  loses  the  /madde/  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  cases  like 
in  the  word:  j  1  >•  /ghor'^i/),  e.g.: 

oSiil    /Hash/  (fire)  jIa^I       fif^J  (creation,  production) 

jLI     f^\MI  (prosperous)        alx*        /medW  (pencil) 
cjlal   /M-b/  (ceremonies)        cjLi^J       /ketrb/  (book) 

II.1.4  /hamze//p/  is  used  in  combination  with  /alef/  I,  /v^^/  and  /ye/  ^>  and 
represents  a  hiatus  or  a  glide,  e.g.: 

/ta'sir/  (effect) 

/lo'  lo/         (pearl,  luster,  splendor) 

/^W  ^in/  (ordinance,  institution) 

/dary^V  -  /dary^i/        (of  the  sea) 

/suV  (negative) 

/jozY  (part,  portion,  particle) 
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/alef/  I.  In  initial  position,  the  vowels  /V,  /a/,  /e/,  lol  are  represented 
by  an  /alef/,  which  could  be  pronounced  as  any  of  the  above  vowels,  e.g.: 


/«/ : 

(sun) 

/a/: 

/abr/ 

(cloud) 

lei : 

/emruz/ 

(today) 

/o/  : 

/oniid/ 

(hope) 

1 1  •  1  •  6  The  vowels  /a/,  /e/,  /o/  in  medial  position  are  not  necessarily  made  with 
/alef/  as  required  in  the  initial  position,  e.g.: 

/abro  \Mo  maho  khorshido  falak  dar  lAand/ 

/^  to  n%u  be  kaf  *riy  o  be  gheflat  nakhori/ 

(Clouds,  wind,  moon,  sun  and  heavens  are  all  busy  about. 
For  thy  sake,  to  find  a  bit  of  bread  and  eat  it  not  in  ignorance.) 
(^OA^  Sa'di,  13th  century) 

Plxamples  of /a/: 

/mah/     /falak/  villi  /dar/  /lAand/ 
Examples  of /e/: 

/be  kaf/  wii^  and/be  gheflat/  ciiiLi 
Rxamples  of  /o/: 

/khorshid/  xjlJu jJl  and  /nakhori/ 
Rxamples  of /u/: 

/khub/t_j>i.  and/nush/ 
Comparing  the  phonological  transcriptions  with  the  written  forms  of  these  words  in 
Persian,  we  find  that  in  this  example  the  consonants  /m/,  /f/,  /I/,  /d/,  and /r/ bear  the 
vowel  sound  /a/;  the  consonants  Ibl  and  /gh/  bear  the  vowel  sound  lei;  and  the  letter 
/v' v/  is  present  to  represent  the  vowels  lol  and  / u/. 
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!!•  1  •  7      The  letter  / ye/  ^  has  a  complex  use  which  deserves  to  be  addressed. 

ft*     lyd     after /ale^^  represents  the  vowel /i/,  e.g.: 

/m/c^\  (this)         W^l^l  (Iran)  fmhi/ (faith) 

b  •  Betweentwoconsonantsorinfinalpositxon,  it  represents  the  vowel /i/,  e.g.: 
Medial  Final 

/shir/ jjJti  Qion)        /p^W^^L  (honesty,  cleanness) 
/din/  j2>fj  (religion)      /r%ti/^^^iualj  (honesty,  straightness) 
/did/ojj  (saw)  /dusti/ ^^^i-uija  (friendship) 

C«    /ye/  ^  can  represent  the  semi-vowel  /y/,  e.g.: 

Initial  Medial  Final 

/yek/  JLj  (one)  /dary-/  Ljj  (sea)  /pey/ ^  (foundation) 

/yaghin/ OHui^  (certainty)     /ptydr/ (visible)  /key/^  (when) 

/yazdrn/  u'-^Jf  (God)       AiyV  L^l  (Aiyan)  My/<^j  (hinVher) 

/ye/  ^  in  final  position  sounds  /i/  and  represents  the  indefinite  article,  e.g.: 

/ketrbikharidam/  ^s^^^j^lJ^  (I  bought  a  book) 
/leW  pushidam/  ^sjlJu^  cr^^J  (I  P^^  on  a  dress) 

e  •  A  few  words  from  Arabic  origin  are  spelled  with  /ye/  ^  in  final  position,  where  this 
letter  is  pronounced  as  N  1  ,  e.g.: 
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/a'ly  '^^1  (superior) 
/shoi«/  *c^j>ii  (counsel) 
yhatt?/        '^Jl^  (even) 

There  is  a  general  tendency  to  write  those  words  ending  with  an  /alef/  in  Persian,  e.g.: 

>  1  jjL;         (piety,  purity) 

>  Laj        (a  name) 

>  llij  (wish) 

Caution  is  recommended  as  in  some  cases  there  is  a  semantic  difference  based  on  the 
orthographic  form  of  the  word,  e.g.: 

/daVV  (claim)  but:  /daW  l>ca  (dispute) 

/hav"/'(^>A  (desire)  but:  /haW  IjJI  (air,  weather) 

f  •  The  final  /ye/  ^  (indefinite,  relative,  qualitative,  etc.)  requires  a  /hamze/  »  if 
attached  to  a  word  ending  with:  /alef/ 1,  /he/  4.  /v^^/  ^ .  and  /ye/  ^ .  And  /hamze/  ^  is 
used  either  over  a  /ye/     or  over  an  /ale^  I,  as  will  be  described. 

f  •  1     After  /alef/  I  ,  /hamze/  is  used  over  a  /ye/    ,  e.g.: 

Lj^j  ===>  /dary^'i  zharf/ L  jj  (a  deep  sea) 

IVj^  ==>  /min~  i  derakhshande/  ^ooAiL  ja^U-u*  (a  brilliant  enamel) 

Id4^  ==>  /sed^*i  dehiav*z/  j\jjJij  (a  pleasant  voice) 
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f.2f     After /he/  4  ,  /hamze/is  used  over  a /ye/ or  an/alef/ 1,  e.g.: 
/khW  ==> 

/kh%iel  kharidand/  ojxi^I     oU.  =-=  (^1  OLi  (they  bought  a  house) 

/mivel  khordand/  oj j  j>l     4  j-l*  ♦^.i-*  (they  ate  a  fruit) 

Ob  /dW  => 

/d^ie'i  k^shtand/  j-lijitS      Ob        (jl  Ob  (they  planted  a  seed) 
indicates  variation  of  the  same,  which  means  either  of  the  two  fcMins  is  acceptable). 

f  .3     After  /v-v/  j  ,  /hamze/  is  preferably  used  over  a  /ye/  ^  ,  e.g.: 
jjb  ==>        /dWi/j^jjb  (a medication) 

j-^A\b     ==>        /d%ieshju'i/(^>e-*^'**  (a student) 

—>       Aet^enoyi/  ^^ji^^^LJ  (a  new  dress) 

f  #4     After  /ye/  ^  ,  /hamze/  has  been  used  over  both  /ye/    and  /alef/  I  ,  e.g. 


/rowshan-iyi  did/  xij  ^^LLAjj         jjj  ^^1  ^LlAjj  (he  saw  a  light) 

Notice  that  the  different  spelling  does  not  interfere  with  the  pronunciation,  as  shown  by 
the  same  phonological  transcription.  In  order  to  avoid  confusion  in  the  case  of  two 

connecting  /ye/  ^j,  it  has  been  advised  to  use  /hamze/  p  over  /ale^  I ,  after  /ye/^  and 
over /ye/ 4^ ,  after /alef/  I  ,  e.g.: 
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(angle) 


but 


c^li  (mg) 


:=>  /gh^Uyi/  ^Li* 


and: 


I  jb  (wealthy) 


but 


LlL:  (spectacle)      ==>/tamWi/  ^iLlU:*   but  ==>  ^^LlL*:i 

The  following  words  extracted  from  Persian  writing  best  demonstrate  this  orthographic 
phenomenon.  Notice,  in  two  variations  of  the  same  word,  the  Arabic  spelling  that  ends  with 
/ye/  is  followed  by  an  /alef/  and  the  Persian  spelling  that  ends  with  /alef/  is  followed  by 
/ ye/  for  the  use  of  /hamze/: 

/tamann-/  ==>  /tamann- i/  '^J^^j^  (a  wish) 

/tamannV  Uaj  ==>  /tamann- iy'  Ll»j  (a  wish) 

/sakhV  '(^pi---*  ==>  /sakh-'i/  (a  generosity) 

/sakhV  Lk-^  ==>  /sakh-i/  ...  (a generosity) 

We  can  formulate  the  following  spelling  rule: 

Based  on  the  above  analysis  the  following  rules  can  apply: 
/hamze/  ^  is  used  over  ^  ,  in  the  environment  of  *    j  I 

the  use  of  /hamze/  over  I  is  obligatory  in  the  environment  of  ^  ,  and  optional  in  the 
environment  of  *. 

Note:  Many  are  of  the  opinion  that  hamze  f^/  is  interchangeable  witli  a  small  /^/ ,  at  least  in 
words  from  Persian  origin. 
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Remark:   As  pointed  out  in  the  introduction  to  this  section,  all  possible  combinations 

of  the  above  have  been  used  through  the  years  and  can  found  in  the  written  literature. 
Thus,  at  any  given  time,  any  of  the  forms  are  recognized  as  correct  by  some  scholars  and 
incorrect  by  others.  For  this  reason,  a  conscious  effort  to  establish  rules  in  order  to 
maintain  a  much-needed  uniformity  in  the  orthographic  system  of  Persian  is  very 
important.  Based  on  morphology  and  grammar,  considering  the  orthographic 
requirements,  some  rules  for  spelling  compound  words,  for  the  use  of  verb  affixes,  and 
for  prepositions  have  been  fomiulated  at  the  end  of  this  section. 


Words  are  spelled  mainly  by  consonants,  which  are  all  generally  marked  and  have  vowel 
potential,  as  discussed  above  (to  bear  the  vowel  sound  and/or  the  mark  of  the  vowels  that  is 
not  represented  in  writing). 

Modem  Persian  does  not  permit  a  consonant  cluster  like  /sp-/  or  /ps-/  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word.  English  words  like  "stop",  "special"  and  French /psycholo^e/  would  be  automatically 
pronounced  /estop/,  /espesh-I/  and  /pisikolozhi/  if  borrowed  by  Persian.  The  same  feature  is 
noticed  in  words  coming  from  Middle  Persian  to  Modem  Persian,  e.g.: 

Middle  Persian  Modern  Persian 

/khrat/  /kherad/  j >L  (wisdom) 

/frahang/  /farhang/  i^suk^  (culture) 

II #2 #2        Letters  vs.  Sounds:  We  have  seen  earlier  and  we  will  see  under 

3.a./b./c./dVe./),  letters  that  are  written  and  not  pronounced  or  vary  in  their  pronunciation 
ILL7.e..  II.1.7.C.  .  However,  one  of  the  main  features  that  needs  to  be  pointed  out  is  that 
several  letters  of  the  alphabet  may  represent  the  same  sound,  and  only  the  word  origin  will 
determine  tlie  way  it  is  spelled.  These  letters  are  indicated  below: 


11*2     Consonants  and  Consonant  Clusters 


Use  of  Consonants:    Consonants  are  well-represented  in  Persian  writing. 
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^   ]    I   =>  /V  (glottal  stop) 

/emruz/  j        (today)  [in  initial  position,  glottal  stop  is  not  marked  in  the  transcription] 
/ta'sir/  ^'G  (effect) 
/maHnm/  ^jijut  (evident) 

Jo     ^     ==>  It/ 

/tabrik/  ^j-xj  (congratulations) 
/tebb/LuL  (the  science  of  medicine) 

i^j^  ^    ==>  /s/ 

//s^bet/cuuLi  (firm) 

/snem/fJL-  (healthy)/sMegh/ jjLa  (sincere) 

6    ^   =>  /hi 

/haniVjAjfc.  (carry) 
/hame/oji  (all) 

(J^    J    *^    ——^  /z/ 

/zMye/<-ijili  (angle)  /t^O^j  (earth) 
/za'if/cXiXiii  (weak)  /z^her/jJiU  (appearance) 

J    £_  =>/gh/ 

/gham/f^  (sorrow)  /ghalam/^  (pen) 
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II«2#3     The  letter  Mv/  j  and  its  function  in  the  Persian  wiitiiig  system. 


2i.     N-vl  J  represents  both  vowel  sounds  /o/  and  /u/  in  writing,  e.g.: 
/o/ :  /to/>j  (you)  /do/ jj  (two) 

/u/  :  /mu/  JJ^  (hair)  /dur/  ^ jj  (far) 


b  •     /  V- v/  J  is  also  used  to  represent  the  diphthong  / o  w/.  There  is  a  general  tendency 

in  regular  speech  to  substitute  the  strong  diphthong  by  its  lengthened  equivalent  vowel 
sound  /oL  With  the  exception  of  sonie  poetry  recitals,  the  strong  upward,  back,  glide 
quality  of  this  diphthong  does  not  occur  very  often  in  normal  speech.  Some  variation 
exist  among  people's  pronunciations  with  more  or  less  emphasis  on  the  glide,  e.g.: 


FuU  elide 

long  vowel 

/mowj/ 

/mo:]/ 

(wave) 

/showgh/ 

/sho:gh/ 

(joy) 

/sowV  ='^= 

/so:!/ 

0>ua 

(sound) 

In  final  position: 

/partow/  =-= 

/parto:/ 

(ray) 

/now/ 

/no:/ 

>* 

(new) 

/mow/ 

/mo:/ 

>• 

(vine) 

C.    The  letter  /v*v/  j  is  also  used  to  represent  the  consonant  sound  / v/  ,  e.g.: 

Initial                             Medial  Final 

/vojud/        (existence)       /parv^z/  j       (to  fly)  /n*v/  jL.  (boat) 

/vaght/ciJj  (time)            /VV  jljl  (song)  /kV/jl£  (search) 

/vazir/_>jj  J  (minister)        /dav-/ I jJ  (medicine)  /sarv/jj-uj  (cypress) 
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d«    In  words  remaining  from  the  Pahlavi  moipheme  /khova/     ,  the  letter  /v\/  j  is 
spelled  but  not  pronounced,  and  it  is  called  /ma'dule/  <J  jdiui  in  the  literature,  e.g.: 
/khVIjA  : 

/kh%ar/  >*l>i  (sister)  /kh^hesh/cA^lj^  (request) 

/kh^/c-jl>l  (sleep)  ykh^je/<Al^  (eunuch,  distinction  title) 

ykh^dan/^dul^i  (read)  /kh-st/.ru^l^  (wish) 

/khi/^s^  : 

/khish/ (oneself,  relative) 
/khish/  c?^-^>i  (oneself) 
/khisli-vand/    jlAa^i  (relatives) 

/kho/j^  : 

/khod/j^  (self) 
/khorshid/       jja.  (sun) 
/khosh/         C-appy,  veil) 


e.     Written  by  itself, /v-v/  j  istheconjunctionof  coordination  "and",  which  can  be 

pronounced  /o/  or  /va/  according  to  the  speech  style  and  the  speaker.  A^a/,  from  Arabic 
/wa/,  generally  indicates  a  more  formal  level  of  language;  it  is  also  nscd  m  alternation  with 
/of  in  formal  speech  as  a  variant  to  avoid  repetitions,  or  to  introduce  a  new  phrase.  Persian 
poetry,  however,  uses  the  /o/  form  of  this  conjunction  and  very  seldom  /va/.  Some 

examples  of  the  use  and  pronunciation  of  /va/j  (and)  are: 
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/mano  to/  >S  j      (me  and  you) 

/dasto  p^/  L  J  cj-uij  (hand  and  leg) 

/gofto  gu/ ^  J  caaS  (conversation)  =>  j^'^a^ 

/shorn- va  kh^nume  doctor  daVat  d^d/  j-» jla  oj-tJ>iia  j  Li-A  (lit  you 
and  the  lady  doctor  are  invited) 

Optional  choice  of /va/    ^  lol  I 

/hamido  zario  moiMo  hasan  %nadand  va  behamegi  khosh  gozasht/ 

^jSu^  J        I  Cy-^  J        J    J 3  J  *Af^(Haniid,  Zari,  MorM 
and  Hassan  came,  and  every  one  had  a  good  time,) 

And  from  Sh^hn^e  Ferdowsi  ^^jJ >j  <-*L1aL4i  (11th  century)  in  a  description 
of  /m^zandar^n/  (northem  region  of  Iran  by  the  Caspian  sea): 

jlSSk  ^  o^j  J  j^J^  c^>^  'j^  /hav^ khosh  gov%t)  zamin por  negV 
(lit  the  air  is  pleasant  and  pure  and  the  earth  so  colorful) 

<^  J       <j  /na  garmo  na  sardo  hamishe  bah^/ 
(lit  forever  Spring  and  not  too  warm  and  not  too  cold) 

^jjjjk  jjj]  J  o^i:  J (J^  /deyo bahmano ^zaro  farvadin/ 
(lit  December  and  January  and  November  and  March) 

Cjk^j  ^^j;  <JV  j\     d.^.j^^M.  /hamishe poraz Pie bini zamin/ 
(Forever,  you  will  see  the  Earth  covered  with  Tulips) 
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11.3.  Diacritics  (Signs  used  with  the  alphabet) 


We  have  already  seen  (under  n.1.20  the  /e'l^b/    1^1  as  a  set  of  small  symbols  added 

over  or  under  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  indicate  the  deshed  vowel  sound.  As  explained 
earlier,  those  signs  are  not  considered  a  requirement  of  Persian  orthography.  Unlike  the 
/e'l^bA  the  following  signs  are  required  by  the  orthography  and  need  to  be  learned  and  used 
properly. 


II*3*  1     Aashdid/  jjjAj  :  The  geminate  sound  is  represented  by  a  /  "//tashdid/ 

over  the  letter  which  is  stressed  Used  in  Persian  with  less  stress  than  in  Arabic,  the 
geminate  is  mainly  found  in  words  borrowed  from  that  language  and  used  very  frequently 
in  Persian ,  e.g.: 

/modabber/  JjXm  (wise) 

/ghowat/  oji  (strength) 

/v*ghe'iyyat/  cjIjljI  j  (tmthfulness) 

The  gemmate  is  not  as  frequently  found  in  Persian  words  and  seems  to  be  used  often  with 
the  sound  M  in  those  words,  e.g.: 

/farrokh/  (happy  and  fortunate) 

,/borAi/  (cutting) 
/arre/  4jl  (saw) 
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II.3.2     Aanvin/  u->>*j  *  Used  in  words  borrowe^l  rrom  Arabic,  it  is  represented  by 

/  '/  and  sounded  as  a  /n/.  In  Persian  /tanvin/  is  mostly  used  over  an  alef  /  I  /,  always  in 
final  position  to  indicate  the  adverbial  form  of  the  noun,  e.g.: 


/asV 

MgheV  fJk\j 
/maj*z/  jU-. 


/aslan/ 

/v'ghe'an/ 

/maj'zan/ 


Lai 


This  feature  is  exclusive  to  borrowed  words  from  Arabic  and  is  considered  as  a 
grammatical  mistake  if  used  with  Persian  words,  e.g.: 


/n«char/  ^Ulj 


/zat^ 
/nezhW 


♦/n^haran/ 


*/zay*nan/ 
♦/nezh^an/ 
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III.  SOME  SPELLING  RULES 
III.l  Prepositions  and  affixes 

Verb  prefixes  /be-/      and  /mi-/        ,  and  the  preposition  of  place  and  person 

/be/  ^  represent  one  of  the  cases  treated  with  much  confusion  in  Persian 
orthography. 

III.l.l  The  verb  prefix  /be-/  is  always  attached  to  the  verb  stem  to  give  the 
imperative  or  the  subjunctive  form,  e.g.: 


/begu/ 

(say) 

/bekhar/ 

(buy) 

/beshno/ 

(listen) 

/agar  begiram/ 

(if  I  take) 

/agar  bekh-ham/ 

(if  I  want) 

/agar  bedaham/ 

(if  I  give) 

III.1.2     The  verb  prefix  /mi-/  is  attached  to  the  verb  stem  to  give  the  coniinuous 

forms  -  present  or  past,  and  by  its  grammatical  function  this  prefix  should  also  be  attached 
to  the  verb  stem  like  the  prefix  /be-/.  However,  there  is  a  trend  among  teachers  and 
textbook  writers  to  enforce  a  detached  form  of  this  prefix  based  on  convenience  only.  It 
needs  to  be  pointed  out  that  purely  based  on  its  linguistic  value  and  function  this  prefix 
should  be  attach  to  the  verb  stem  in  the  same  way  as  the  prefix  /be-/  is.  e.g.: 
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/midahanV 

(I  give,  I  am  giving) 

/midMam/ 

(I  was  giving) 

/mishenavam/ 

(I  hear,  I  am  hearing) 

/mishenidam/ 

(I  was  hearing) 

/mikonanV 

(I  do,  I  am  doing) 

/mikardam/ 

(I  was  doing) 

Where  ( s  )  refei-s  to  its  optional  use.  Unlike  this  prefix,  no  exceptions  are  noticed  in  the 
case  of  verb  prefix  /  be-/,  which  is  always  attached  to  the  verb  stem  as  we  have  seen  above. 


Ill*  1*3     The  preposition  of  person  and  place  is  /be/-uj  -  <^  .  Both  forms  of  the 

same  preposition  are  used  and  there  is  no  confusion  between  the  verb  affix  /be-/  and  this 
preposition  because  the  latter  is  attached  to  words  other  than  verb  stems.  This  preposition 
could  be  thought  of  as  one  that  presents  a  flexibility  in  spelling  to  allow  both  attached  and 
detached  forms  of  one  preposition,  e.g.: 


Attached  form 
/be  man  goft/ 
/beirtiraft/ 
/be  kh^ere  u/ 
/be  to  goftam/ 


(.1  it^  (JAJ 


Separate  form 
(s/he  told  me) 
(s/he  went  to  Iran) 
(for  his  sake) 
(I  told  you) 


The  detached  form,  /be:/  <a  is  spelled  in  the  same  way  as  /beh/  <^  (better)  or  (firuit  quince), 

but  the  phonological  distinction  between  /be:/  and  /beh/,  dissipates  all  ambiguities  in  the 
spoken  language  and  the  conflict  is  limited  to  situations  in  written  text  where  context  is 
missing. 
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III. 1.4  /bV  Lj  (with),  and  /hi/  ^  (without)  are  independent  morphemes  and  are  to 

be  treated  the  same  and  kept  separate  in  writing.  However,  /bi/  is  sometimes  used  as  an 
element  of  a  compound  word,  in  which  case  it  is  preferable  to  attach  it  in  writing  to  the 
other  element,  e.g.: 


/hi  man/ 

rwithoiit  me^ 

/bitaW 

(witliout  taste) 

/bijav%/ 

(without  reply) 

but: 

/bikhod/ 

(without  reason) 

/bidW 

(Kt.  without  justice,  unjust) 

/birahm/ 

(litpitiless,  cruel) 

/biW 

(lit.  without  work,  unemployed) 

/bich're/ 

(lit.  without  solution,  poor,  helpless) 

Persian  dictionaries  are  full  of  different  spelKngs  of  the  same  words,  and  unless  there  is  an 
in-depth  study  to  measure  and  determine  the  linguistic  value  of  compound  words  versus 
composed  expressions,  this  difficulty  will  persist. 

We  can  formulate  the  following  spelling  rules: 

/be-/  verb  prefix  (v.pref )  ==>  always  attached  to  verb  stem  (v.stem) 


/miVv.pref.  ==>  always  attached  to  v.stem 

/be:/  preposition  ==>  both  attached  and  detached  to  words  other  than  v.stem 

/bV  ==>  always  detached 

/bi/  ==>  either  attached  or  detached  depending  on  its  semantic  value 
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III.2     Compound  vs*  composed  forms 

There  has  been  much  confusion  about  combination  of  words  and  the  ways  to  connect  them 
in  orthography.  The  important  fact  to  remember  is  that  words  can  be  combined  in  different 
ways  depending  on  their  semantic  value. 


Ill •2*  1     A  compound  word  is  usually  a  combination  of  two  words  or  morphemes 

that  are  ordinarily  used  separately  in  the  language,  but  can  be  combined  to  convey  another 
specific  meaning.  A  compound  must  be  learned  as  one  entity  and  not  as  simply  the 
association  of  two  elements.  For  the  same  reason,  the  most  usual  and  most  appropriate 
approach  is  to  write  them  as  one  word,  e.g.: 

/yekshambe/  4 /w^*^j  (Sunday) 

/ket-bforushi/  ^jjijlii  (bookstore) 

AashbW  c^^i^l  (firework) 

/hafsin/  c>^-j*jjU  (The  set  of  necessary  things  for  Noruz  set-up) 

The  separate  spelling  of  each  of  the  above  words  should  be  used  for  the  contexts  in  which 
the  semantic  value  is  kept  separate,  and  each  word  has  its  own  meaning,  e.g.: 

/yek/      iiL  (one)  /shambe/  <jlLA  (Saturday) 

/ket^b/  c-»Lss:  (book)  /forushi/  (sale) 

Aash/  J^l  (fire)  /^W  cijU  (game) 

/haft/   -  (seven)  /sin/  Oi-^  (/s/ sound  in  the  alphabet) 

Notice  the  semantic  difference  when  tiie  words  are  written  separately 
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a.  /yek shambe bedidane u kh*him raft/ 
(we  will  gr  to  visit  him  on  a  Saturday) 

a' .  /yekshambe  bedidane  u  kh-him  raft/ 
(we  will  visit  him  on  Sunday) 

b .  /ket^b  forushi  k*re  sar  garm  konandeyist/ 
(selling  books  is  a  nice  occupation) 

b'.  /ket-bforashi  tftt  karde  ast/ 
(he  has  opened  a  bookstore) 

c .  /bacheh^  behtar  ast  b*  nakonand/ 

x\  \\^\  c>uli1  Lj  Ci^rtl  S^t^  t-A  ^-^i<f 

(it  is  best  if  children  do  not  play  with  fire) 

c\  Aih^  dust  d^and  -tashb^i  tam-sh^  konand/ 
1 1  \\^  LiUj       tig*!!  a.4jl4  cj-u«jj  L|J1 
(they  like  to  watch  firework) 

d.  /darinjomlehaftsuibek*i'bordeshodeast/ 

Cl  iill    AJjutl  *J>J  0^U44i  cJlA  <iA^  ^1  jj 

(seven  "sin"  have  been  used  in  this  sentence) 

d\  /hafsin  az  zaruriyy*te  noraz  ast/ 
(hafsin  is  one  of  the  essentials  Noruz) 
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Ill  .2.2  The  composed  forms  are  made  by  using  other  linguistic  elements  like  the 
connecting  /e2:?fe/  <jLi»l  /e/  in  Persian  to  join  words,  e.g.: 

/vez^ate  farhang/     ilA  >i  o  jljj      (Ministry  of  Education) 


/mo'%Tiel-te  melki/      ^^L».  oiU  Ijl-      (real  transactions) 

In  some  cases  the  composed  form  also  refers  to  a  new  specific  meaning,  e.g.: 

/vez^t  farhang/       jJ  o  jijj  (Ministry  of  Education) 
/bong^he  mo'^nel^  melki/,^  oiUU^  •llij  ''Realtor's  office). 

However,  this  type  of  word  combination  using  /ez-fe/  is  entirely  different  from  compound 
words  described  above  and  should  not  be  spelled  as  one  word. 

We  can  formulate  the  following  spelling  rules: 

Compound  words  ==>         always  spelled  attached  in  one  word. 

Composed  forms  ==>         always  spelled  separately 


/behd^hte  melli/ 


(national  health) 
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RULES 

/hamze/  p  is  used  over    ,  in  the  environment  of  4    j  I 

the  use  of  /hamze/  over  I  is  obligatory  in  the  environment  of  (j  ,  and  optional  in  the 
environment  of  * 


The  formal  rule  w^ould  be: 

p  ==  over  (J     {  *    J    '  } 

#  ==  over  I   obi.  {  cj  }  >  opt.  ( 4 } 

where  {  }  means  in  the  environment  of 


/be-/ v.prefix  ==>  always  attached  to  v.stem 

/mi-/  v.prefix  =>  always  attached  to  v.stem 

/be:/  preposition  ==>  both  attached  and  detached  to  words  other  than  v.stem 

/b-/  =>  always  detached 

/bi/  ==>  either  attached  or  detached  depending  on  its  semantic  value 


Compound  words  ~>  always  spelled  attached  in  one  word 
Composed  forms   ==>  always  spelled  separately 


Note:  According  to  the  earlier  explanations  in  this  seclion.  students  will  encounter  different  ways  of 
spelling  the  same  words  throughout  their  studies  of  Persian  texts,  it  is  important  to  point  out  that  there  is 
a  general  trend  to  systematically  write  the  p  'cfix  /mi-/  ^  separated  from  the  verb  stem,  and  all  compound 
words  in  two  words,  without  any  specific  grammatical  reasons  and  only  based  on  convenience. 
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Calligraphy  of  Persian  alphabet  (Naskh) 

Phonological  symbols 
Name  of  letters 
Initial,  medial,  final  and  ^lone 


r/ 

c 

cyn 

# 

gheyn 

CT 

/u 

fe 

/gh/ 

l5 

ghf 

A/ 

<J 

^' 

OS'S 

/g/ 

w 

/V 

J 

l»m 

4' 

»p 

/m/ 

r 

mim 

1^ 

/n/ 

u 

nun 

A/ 

v*v 

/h/ 

• 

he 

yc 

/•/ 

hamze 

/«/ 
/r/ 
fii 


Is! 
Iij 
N 
N 


alef 

m«dd* 

\ 

f 

\ 

/si/ 

1 

alef 

) 

le 

/b/ 

be 

• 

1 
J 

2C 

• 

A 

A 

1 
J 

zfae 

/t/ 

te 

sin 

/s/ 

A. 

se 

A 

shin 

/y 

c 

jim 

€^ 

C 

sM 

Che 

o— - 

zM 

/h/ 

£«• 

he 

c 

t* 

'I? 

c 

khe 

li 

1^ 

v*v 

jc 

ze 

re 

d«l 

alef 

5 

A 

• 

• 

I 

The  seven  separate  letters 
They  join  the  preceding  letters 
The  following  letters  do  not  get  attached  to  them 
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Shape  of  letters 

Alon£  Initial  Medial  Final 

niine  oi 
letters 

rnonoiogical 
symbols 

T 

— 

— 

T 

Olef  madde 

/V 

1 



— 

I 

alef 

/a/e/o/ 

*^ 

be 

i 

T 

lr\l 

o 

J 

o> 

IB 

A 

J 

A 

Id 

C 

jim 

ly 

/chf 

C 

*» 

he 

/h/ 

c 

Mm 

c 

khe 

/kh/ 

Jl 

dl 

161 

1 

•A 

m 

J 

— 

M 

j 



— 

ze 

J 

— 

— 

zne 

sin 

A 

A 

shin 

/sh/ 

cM 

/s/ 

• 

L 

1 

I 

hi 

nl 

I; 

1. 
i» 

u 

ItJ 

t 

A 

eyn 

ri 

A 

t 

gheyn 

i   %  t 

/gh/ 

i 

i 

fe 

J 

i 

A 

/oh/ 

/gn/ 

t 

yk/ 

r 

/gh/ 

J 

J 

1 

I 

l"m 

f 

r 

liUlIi 

fill/ 

j 

i 

0 

nun 

/nf 

J 

M 

• 

< 

he 

M 

yc 

fyN 

1* 

i 

hamze 

ri 
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VERBS 

I  SIMPLE  SENTENCES  AND  WORD  ORDER 

Different  types  of  simple  sentence:  Indicative,  interrogative,  imperative  and 
exclamatory,  e.g.: 

Indie,     /sahar  nevisandeye in ket% ast/        mI    lii     I .  tj^  ^ 
(Sahar  is  the  author  of  this  book) 

Inter     /ki  ket?b  r®  neveshte  ast/  ^ cu^l  <iii>4 

(who  is  the  author  of  the  book?) 

Imper*    /ket?b bed^  » K  u^LiS 

(give  me  the  book) 

Excl.     /cheket^beplebiyast/  <^La>  ^ 

(what  an  interesting  book!) 


Word  order  in  a  simple  sentence: 

a.  Subject,  predicate,  verb  "to  be" 

b .  Subject  +  (complement  +  Verb)  (complement+  predicate) 

II  GENERALITIES  ABOUT  PERSIAN  VERB  FORMATION 
ILl  General  Remarks: 

a.  Tlie  verb  is  always  placed  at  the  end  of  sentence  (witli  some  exceptions  in 
poetry), 

b .  The  Persian  verb  has  either  a  simple  form  (one  word),  or  a  composed  form  (a 
word  +  a  verb).  The  group  of  verbs  with  which  the  composed  forms  are 
constructed  have  been  called  "accessory"  verbs  in  my  work  on  Persian  verbs 
(Mir-Djalali  1974),  As  the  expression  "auxiliary"  designates  the  verbs  that  are 
used  in  the  formation  of  different  tenses  in  all  verbs,  we  are  using  the  word 
"accessory"  to  mean  a  tool  verb  that  allows  the  formation  of  the  composed  verb 
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jorms.  A  list  of  auxiliary  verbs,  accessory  verbs,  and  simple  verbs  is 
provided  at  the  end  of  this  section, 
c.  There  is  only  one  phonological  stem  for  each  verb.  This  form  combines  with 
other  morphemes  and  undergoes  morphophonological  changes  in  order  to 
provide  all  other  forms  and  tenses.  However,  most  textbooks  and  grammars 
give  two  stems  (the  stem  of  the  present  tense  and  the  stem  of  the  past  tense)  for 
each  verb,  so  for  pedagogical  convenience  we  will  do  the  same. 

IL2   Morphological  Formation: 

A.  Theinfinitiveformof  all  verbs  ends  with  Aan/  : 


to  bring 

A'ardan/ 

to  be 

/budan/ 

to  have 

/d^shtan/ 

to  sew 

/dukhtan/ 

to  say 

/goftan/ 

to  cut 

/boridan/ 

to  buy 

/kharidan/ 

B.  The  sound  immediately  before  the  infinitive  ending  /-an/  is  the  morpheme  of 
the  past  tense.  All  forms  of  this  morpheme  are  represented  in  the  above  list  of 
infinitive  forms,  namely  /- d -/  ,  At-/  and  /-i d-A 

/-d-/: 


/-t-/: 


/-id-/: 


yVardan/ 

to  bring 

/budan/ 

to  be 

/d^htan/ 

to  have 

/dukhtan/ 

to  sew 

/goftan/ 

to  say 

/boridan/ 

to  cut 

/kharidan/ 

to  buy 
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C.  The  stem  of  the  past  tense  is  obtained,  without  exception,  by  eliminatmg  the 
infinitive  ending  /-an/  from  the  infinitive  form  of  the  verb,  e.g.: 


English  Infinitive  Past  tense  stem  English 


to  bring 

/Vardan/ 

yVard/ 

brought 

to  be 

/budan/ 

/bud/ 

was 

to  have 

/d^htan/ 

/d'-sht/ 

had 

to  sew 

/dukhtan/ 

/dukht/ 

sew 

to  say 

/goftan/ 

/goft/ 

said 

to  cut 

/boridan/ 

/bond/ 

cut 

to  buy 

/kharidan/ 

/kharid/ 

bought 

The  stem  of  the  present  tense  is  obtained  by  either  simply  eliminating  the 
morpheme  of  the  past  tense  (-d-,  -t-,  -id-),  without  any  other  changes,  or  by 
removing  the  past  tense  morpheme  and  sustaining  some  moiphophonological  change 
as  well.  Based  on  this  feature  the  Persian  verbs  have  been  classified  as  regular  or 
irregular.  Otherwise  in  their  conjugated  forms,  most  Persian  verbs  maintain  the 

same  regularity  with  only  a  few  exceptions\  Most  transformations  that  take  place  in 
what  have  been  called  "irregular"  verbs  are  at  the  level  of  change  from  past  stem  to 
present  stem: 


Transformations 

/-shtV  -=>  /-r-/ 

/.khtV  ==>  M 

/-ft-/    ==>  /.uV 

/-St-/    ==>  /-h-/ 

/.udV  ==>  /-«y-/ 


EasLSlsm      Present  stem 

/d^ht/  /d*r/ 

/dukht/  =>  /duz/ 

/goft/  ^>  /gu/ 

/kh«st/  =>  /kh^h/ 

y^ud/  ==>  /*s*y/ 


Present  LiSt 


1.  one  of  the  exceptions  is  the  verb  "to  be"  jj^j/budan/: 

/.ud-/  ==>  /■*sh-/  /bud/  =>  /b»sh/  ui^L    <=  j>i 
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Regardless  of  tense,  all  conjugated  verb  forms  end  with  the  same  personal 
pronoun  endings,  which  mark  person  and  number,  and  do  not  mark  gender. 


1st  pers. 
2d  pers. 
3rd  pers. 


/-am/ 

0  0 


Plural 
-  Aim/ 

Aid/ 

Aand/ 


A  number  of  affixes  are  used  with  the  verb  stems  to  mark  modes  (aspects)  and 
tenses.  They  are:  /mi-/        for  the  progressive  mode,  and  /be-/  -cj  for  the 

imperative  and  subjunctive  forms;  causative  /-*n-/         ,  and  agentive  /-ande/ 


G.  On  the  present  stem  are  built  the  following  verb  forms  (for  the  verb  "to  bring" 
y*vardan/  ^  j  j  j1 ,  the  stem  of  the  present  is  >^var/  j  j1 ): 


Imperative 

/*var/ 

(bring!) 

Present 

/miVaram/ 

(I  bring,  I  am  bringing) 

Subjunctive 

/biyVaram/ 

(that  I  bring) 

Present  participle 

y^var'n/ 

(in  the  process  of  bringing) 

Agent  noun 

/*varande/ 

(the  one  who  brings) 

H.  The  past  stem  is  used  for  the  following  verb  forms  (for  "to  bring"  ^vardan/ 
o^jj\ » the  stem  of  the  past  is  /^vard/  j j j1 ): 
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Preterite  (simple  past)         yVardam/  f ^ j (I  brought) 

Imperfect  (past  progressive)  /mWaxdam/  ^^jjLla  (I  was  bringing) 

Past  participle                 /Varde/  kjjjl  (brought) 

Infinitive  stem                A^ard/  a^ji  (he/she  brought)' 


I.  The  verb  to  be  */hastan/  is  an  archaic  form  which  is  no  longer  used  in  the 
infinitive.  The  infinitive  form  of  the  verb /budan/  ^j^j  (to  be)  has  replaced  this  and 
all  other  forms  and  tenses  of  this  verb,  with  the  exception  of  the  present  tense  forms 
represented  below. 

To  be:    a^ja    (cPuoui)  */hastan/ 


English 

lam 
you  are 
he/she  is 


Pgrsian  Ph.  Transcription 
Verb  form 


/hastam/ 
/hasti/ 
/hast/  /ast/ 


pers.  pn.  endings 
Aam/ 

or-  Ai/ 

0  0 


we  are 

you  are  (pLand  polite) 
they  are  (pLand  polite) 


/hasti  m/ 
/hasti  d/ 
/hastand/ 


^  /-im/ 
o^-  /-id/ 
jLj-  /-and/ 


2 .  The  infinitive  form  consists  of  the  stem  (e.g.  /Vard/)  +  the  infinitive  ending  /-an/;  the  stem  by 
itself  is  used  with  no  personal  ending  as  the  3rd  person  singular  of  the  simple  past 

3.  The  form  /ast/  o—l  is  only  used  in  the  3rd  person  singular.  There  is  a  semantic  difference 
between  /ast/  and  /hast/  that  must  be  kept  distinct  the  form  /hast/  has  an 
underlying  meaning  of  physical  existence  ''there  is"  or  "it  is  available",  as  opposed  to  the  form  /ast/ 
ca— I  which  alwayc  .efers  to  the  state  of  being  and  simply  means  "is".  . 
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J.  There  are  four  auxiliary  verbs  in  Persian  used  for  the  construction  of  different 
verb  tenses:  l./budan/  (jjju  to  be 

2.  /shodan/  to  become 

3.  /kh-stan/       {?^\^  to  v/ant 

4.  /d-shtan/  c?^' J  to  have 


K.  There  are  at  least  twenty  four  accessory  verbs  used  for  the  construction  of 
composedwcrh  forms  and  they  are  the  followings: 


L  y%nadan/ 

to  come 

2.  y*vardan/ 

to  bring 

3.  /oft^an/ 

tofaU 

4.  /and-khtan/ 

to  throw 

5.  /bordan/ 

to  take  away 

6.  /bastan/ 

to  close 

7.  /budan/ 

to  be 

8.  /peymudaiV 

to  traverse 

9.  /peyvastan/ 

to  join 

10.  /kh^stan/ 

to  want 

ll./khordan/ 

to  eat;  to  get  hit 

12.  /dMan/ 

to  give 

13.  /d^shtan/ 

to  have 

14.  /didan/ 

to  see 

15.  /residan/ 

to  arrive,  reach,  attain 

16.  /raftan/ 

to  go 

17.  /zadan/ 

to  strike,  hit 

18.  /shodan/  (/gashtan/ ,  /gardidan/) 

to  become 

19.  /farmudan/ 

to  prescribe,  command 

20.  /kaidaiV  (/nemudan/ ,  /s^khtan/ ,  /gardidan/)  ^ 

to  do,  make 

21.  /keshidan/ 

to  drag,  draw 

22.  /gereftan/ 

to  take,  receive,  obtain 

23.  /goz^shtan/  (/nah^dan/) 

to  put 

24./yYtan/ 

to  find 
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L.  Most  of  the  verbs  ending  with  /-idan/  are  regxilar  verbs,  with  sonie  exceptions 
like:  /shenidan/  ^o-iaJti  (to  hear),  and  /didan/  ^xjj  (to  see).  Many  of  the  words 
borrowed  from  Arabic  have  been  turned  into  Persian  verbs  by  the  use  of  this  ending 
e.g.,  /fahmidan/       <  j  i  (to  understand), /talabidan/  £j  *  >  ><  L  (to  call,  summon, 

want,  request),  /raghsidan/  j  1  j  (to  dance).  Once  again,  the  expressions 
"regular"  and  "irregular"  ai-e  used  based  on  the  morphophonological  changes  that 
occur  at  the  level  of  what  is  conventionally  called  the  "verb  stem",  and  do  not  refer  to 
any  irregularity  at  the  level  of  the  conjugated  verb  forms.  A  complete  list  of  all 
Persian  "simple"  verbs  (241)  is  included  in  Recherche  sur  la  structure 
transformationnelle  du  verbe  persan:  le  verb  "simple",  pp.249  -  255  (Elahe  Mir- 
Djalali,  1974).  150  of  these,  approximately  70  regular  and  80  irregular,  are  provided 
here. 
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III  CRITERIA  OF  CLASSIFICATION 

PERSIAN  VERBS 
"REGULAR" 

For  regular  verbs,  the  stem  of  the  present  tense  is  obtained  by  simply 
eliminating  the  infinitive  ending  /-an/  and  the  morpheme  of  the  past  tense  (-d-,  -t-,  -id-), 
without  any  other  changes,  e.g.: 


/-i d-/  +  /-an/  are  omitted: 

inf.       present  stem 

/boridan/  ==>  /bor/ 
/porsidan/  ==>  /pors/ 
/tarsidan/  ==>  /tars/ 

/-d-/  +  /-an/  are  omitted: 

/kh^idan/  ==>  /kh«n/ 
/khordan/  ==>  /khor/ 
/kandan/    ==>  /kan/ 

/-t-/  +  /-an/  are  omitted: 

/koshtan/  ==>  /kosh/ 
/shek^an/  ==>  /shek^f/ 


present  form 

==>  /miboram/  ^  j^^^ 
==>  /miporsam/f^ ->^^ 
==>  /mitarsam/  ^ 

==>  /mikh%ianV^I>a^ 
==>  /mikhoram/^ jj^j » 
==>  /mikanam/    ^  4 

==>  /mikosham/  ^ j  • 
==>  /mishek*fam/^L<i»j  • 


imperative  form 

==>  /bebor/ 

==>  /bepors/t>i>4-*  • 

==>  /betars/<j*4^pj 

==>  /bekh^n/j,!^ 
==>  /bekhor/ jjii^ 
==>  /bekan/  JL^ 

==>  /bekosh/<jti^ 
==>  /beshk^wJKitij 
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IV  LIST  OF  REGULAR  VERBS 


/V  t 


rt>h%nidai)/ 

to  drink 

L 

Anorzidan/ 

to  absolve 

2. 

/a/  1 

/arzidan/ 

to  be  worth 

3. 

/andishidan/ 

to  reflect,  think 

4. 

/b/  ^ 
• 

/bakhshidan/ 

to  pardon,  forgive,  give 

5. 

/boridan/ 

to  cut 

6. 

A>usidan/ 

to  kiss 

7. 

/P/  V 

Ai^hidan/ 

to  sprinkle,  scatter 

8. 

/parastidan/ 

to  adore,  worship 

9. 

/porsidan/ 

to  ask 

10. 

/paridan/ 

to  fly,  jump,  hop 

11. 

/pasandidan/ 

to  admire,  select 

12. 

/pusidan/ 

to  decay,  rot,  wear  out 

13. 

/pushidan/ 

to  wear 

14. 

/pichidan/ 

to  wrap,  twist,  turn,  roll 

15. 

/t/ 

/tai*shidan/ 

to  scrape,  shave 

16. 

/tarsidan/ 

to  fear 

17. 

/tarakidan/ 

to  burst,  crack,  explode 

18. 

/tapidan/ 

to  palpitate,  beat  (heart  beat) 

19. 

/talabidan/ 

to  call,  summon,  request 

20. 
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/ 


/jombidan/ 
/jushidan/ 

/ch/  s 

/charkhidan/ 

/chasbidan/ 

/cheshidan/ 

/chelddan/ 

/chal^dan/ 

/kh/  ^ 

/khorushidan/ 

/kharidan/ 

/khoshkidan/ 

/khandidan/ 

/kh-bidan/ 

/kh^ndan/ 

/khordan/ 

/d/  J 

/darakhshidan/ 

/daiidan/ 

/dozxlidan/ 

/davidan/ 

/i*ndan/ 

/residan/ 

/raghsidaii/ 

/ranjidan/ 

/ru*idan/ 


Ik 


<j>>  J  '"J 


to  oscillate,  move 
to  boil 


to  spin,  rotate,  whirl 
to  stick,  cling,  adhere 
to  taste 

to  drip,  trickle 
to  squeeze,  press 


to  roar,  shout 
to  buy,  purchase 
to  dry  up 
to  laugh,  smile 
to  sleep 
to  read,  sing 
to  eat,  to  get  hit 


to  shine 
to  devour 
to  steal 
to  run 

to  drive,  chase  away 
to  arrive,  ripen 
to  dance 
to  take  offence 
to  grow 


21. 
22. 


23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


28. 

29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 


35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 

39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
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/SanjiGan/ 

44 

/sh/  J, 

/shek'ftan/ 

to  split,  cleave,  undo  stitches 

45. 

/gh/    t  /  J 

/gh*pidaiV 

to  snatch 

46. 

/ghorridan/ 

10  gnunDie,  rave 

/ghaltiaan/ 

(jjj  ilf 

to  roli 

/f  /  ^ 

/fahmidan/ 

to  understand 

49. 

/k/  d 

/koshtan/ 

tokUl 

50. 

/keshidan/ 

to  draw,  drag 

51. 

/kandan/ 

to  excavate,  dig,  pluck,  take  off 

52. 

/kubidan/ 

to  pound,  smash 

53. 

/kushidan/ 

to  endeavour,  try,  make  efforts 

54. 

/g/  ^ 

/gardidan/ 

to  revolve,  become 

55. 

/gazidan/ 

to  sting,  bite 

56. 

/goshMan/ 

to  open,  resolve 

57. 

/gonjidan/ 

to  be  contained 

58. 

/!/  J 

/larzidan/ 

to  tremble,  shiver 

59. 

/laghzidan/ 

to  slip,  stumble 

60. 
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/m^dan/ 
/m^idan/ 
/makidan/ 

Inl  a 

/n^dan/ 

/n%nidan/ 

/navardidan/ 

/nushidaiV 

M  J 
/varzidan/ 


to  rub 

to  stay,  remain 
to  suck 


to  lament,  groan 
to  name,  call 

to  travel  over,  traverse,  climb 
to  drink 


o^jjj     to  knead,  exercise,  train 


6L 
62. 
63. 


64. 
65. 
66. 
67- 


68. 
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V  CRITERIA  OF  CLASSIFICATION 
PERSIAN  VERBS 
"IRREGULAR" 


For  "irregular"  verbs,  the  stem  of  the  present  tense  is  obtained  by 
removing  the  past  tense  morpheme  and  sustaining  a  morphophonological  change  as 
well.  We  have  seen  example  of  those  under  D  in  this  section. 


VI  LIST  OF  IRREGULAR  VERBS 


to  decorate,  arrange 

1. 

/Jordan/ 

to  annoy,  oppress 

2. 

y^zmudan/ 

to  test,  experience 

3. 

y^^dan/  (/^sudaiV) 

to  rest 

4. 

yfaridan/ 

to  create 

5. 

y*ludan/ 

to  contaminate,  taint 

6. 

y^madan/ 

to  come 

7. 

Anukhtan/ 

to  learn 

8. 

y^mikhtan/ 

to  mix 

9. 

/Vardan/ 

to  bring 

10. 

yS^ikhtan/ 

to  hang,  cling 

11. 

/oft?dan/ 

to  fall 

12. 

yafrukhtany 

to  kindle,  bum 

13. 

yafzudan/ 

to  increase,  add 

14. 

/and^khtan/ 

to  throw,  cast 

15. 

/andukhtan/ 

to  accumulate,  save 

16. 

/eng"shtan/ 

to  suppose,  imagine 

17. 

yisAlan/ 

to  stand 

18. 
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Ihl  ^ 

/ykhtan/ 

/b^estan/ 

/bard^htan/ 

A>ordan/ 

A)astan/ 

/bargashtan/ 

/budan/ 


to  lose 

to  be  necessary 
to  take,  lift,  remove 
to  carry,  take,  lead 
to  close,  shut 
to  return 
to  be 


19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


/P/  V 

/p^dan/ 

^okhtan/ 

/paziroftan/ 

/pard^taiV 

/peymudan/ 

/peyvastaiV 

/t/  c:. 

/t?^khtan/ 

/t*ftan/ 

/tav^iestan/ 

/]/  g: 

/jastan/ 
/jostan/ 
/javidan/' 


to  watch,  observe 
to  cook 

to  accept,  admit,  receive 
to  pay,  polish 
to  travel,  traverse 
to  join,  connect 

to  gallop,  rush 
to  shine,  twist 
to  be  able 


to  jump,  leap,  escape 
to  search,  seek,  find 
to  chew 


26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


32. 
33. 
34. 


35. 
36. 
37. 


/ch/  £ 
/chidan/ 


to  pick,  clip,  arrange 


38. 


/kh/  I 

/khoftan/ 
/kh^tan/ 


CP^XL      to  sleep 
1 4^     to  wish,  want,  ask,  request 


39. 
40 
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/d/  J 

/dMan/  ^jjb  to  give  41. 

/d^htan/  cJ^-*ilj  to  have  42. 

/d%iestan/  c?^.i-y-ilj  to  know  43. 

/dary^tan/  c?^LjjJ  to  receive,  understand  44. 

/dukhtan/  CA^jJ  to  sew  45. 

/didan/  to  see  46. 

/rastaij/  cJLui j  to  escape  47. 

/raftan/  c?^  j  to  go  48. 

/rikhtan/  j  to  pour,  spill,  cast  49. 

/z/ 

/zryidan/  J  to  give  birth,  generate  50. 

/zadan/  to  strike,  hit,  beat,  play  51. 

/zistan/  C?-^j  to  live,  subsist  52. 

/s/ 

/s-khtan/  uA.i  Lu  to  build,  make,  forge,  fabricate  5  3 . 

/sepordan/  j ,>juai  to  trust,  deposit  54. 

/sukhtan/  CJ^j^  to  bum  55. 

/sh/ 

/sh^estan/  Cf^ju^LSu  to  merit,  suit,  become  56. 

/shodan/  jjxi  to  become  57. 

/shostan/  cj^-^i-iii  to  wash  58. 

/shekastan/  cJLu^Uii  to  break  59. 

/shemordan/  (ja jmcJL  to  count  60. 

/shen-khtan/  c?^^^  to  know,  recognize  61. 

/shenidan/  ^^jLLiii  to  hear  62. 
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It  I  J 

/feresAian/ 
/farmudan/ 
/forukhtan/ 
/feshordan/ 

M  d 

/k^htan/ 
/kardan/ 

/g/  ^ 

,iod-khtan/ 

/goz-shtan/ 
/gozashtan/ 

/gorikhtan/ 

/geristan/ 

/gozidan/ 

/gashtan/ 

/goftan/ 

/gom^htan/ 

/m/  ^ 

/moidan/ 


jliuij-i  to  send 
^jj>A to  command,  order,  say 

Cf^jjl  to  sell 

^jJjAj  to  press,  squeeze,  tread 

CJLAli  to  plant 

J ^  to  do 

(ji^  loS  to  melt,  fuse 

(j;Lil iS  to  put,  place,  let 

Cj^iS  to  pass,  overlook,  spare 

CjJLi^  to  take,  catch,  capture 

C?uL^  to  flee,  run  away 

C^ju4j^  to  weep 

qXaj^  to  choose,  select 

CpUviS  to  timi,  search,  become 

{yJ^  to  say 

CrLdJLL^  to  appoint 

o^j^  to  die 


63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 


67. 
68. 


69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 


79. 


/n/  6 
/neshastan/ 
/neveshtam/ 
/nemudan/ 


to  sit 
to  write 
to  do 


80. 
81. 
82. 


*** 
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INSTRUCTOR'S  MATERIAL 
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FOR  THE  TEACHER 

I  CLASSROOM  PLANNING 

COMMUNICATIVE  INTERACTION 

Introduction:  In  the  wonis  of  Socrates  (469-399  b.c.)>  as  reported  by  Plato  (ca.  427-347 
B.C.),  "books  cannot  be  argued  with;  they  always  say  the  same  thing  to  you,  however  often 
you  read  them.**  One  of  the  reasons  Plato  chose  to  use  the  format  of  dialogue  may  have  been  to 
avoid  this  static  quality  of  most  books.  He  wrote  his  famous  dialogues  as  an  a  '^t  of  homage  to 
his  great  teacher,  and  he  maintained  that  philosophy  as  a  human  activity  is  best  learned  through 
an  exchange  of  ideas,  within  the  context  of  rational  conversation. 

Similarly,  language  learning  as  a  human  activity  needs  to  be  interactive,  involving  the 
give-and-take  of  discussions,  as  well  as  setting  up  the  students  in  an  active  communicative 
mode  which  will  create  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  necessary  to  generate  a  continuum  of 
interactive  sentences  between  them.  In  such  positions,  the  learners  will  use  what  they  have 
learned  in  a  natural  manner  following  their  own  objectives  and  interests,  and  at  their  own  pace. 
The  focus  will  then  be  directed  towards  solving  a  communication  problem,  rather  than 
conscious  classroom  performance.  Each  point  of  culture  within  the  target  language  could  be 
referred  to  as  a  communication  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  learner.  In  other  words,  each  issue 
of  cultural  differences,  once  extracted  and  described,  could  be  addressed  as  a  point  on  which 
there  is  not  an  automatic  consensus.  The  scenario  is  then  built  around  it  and  the  class  and  the 
teacher  will  explore  possibilities  generated  in  that  setting  as  a  way  to  solve  the  communication 
problem\  The  more  static  and  prescriptive  approaches  are  tiius  replaced  by  the  dynamic  of 
"newly  generated'*  material  at  each  interaction^ . 

The  concepts  and  methodology  of  learning  language  through  interaction  have  been 
analyzed,  discussed,  and  recommended  by  many  professionals  in  the  field  of  second  language 
acquisition  including  B.  Abbs  (1980);  R.  AUwright  (1982,  1984);  R.J.  Di  Pietro  (1976, 

^  DiPietro,  Robert  J.  19fi7.  S^ro/egic  Interaction:  Learning  Language  through  Scenarios,  pp.  47-48. 
New  York:  Cambridge  UnivQifysPress;  Savignon,  Sandra  J.  1983.  Comnmnicatiye  Competence:  Theory 
and  Classroom  Practice,  Reading,  ms§^  Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Company. 

*  AUwright,  R.  1984.  'The  importane^f  interaction  in  classroom  language  learning."  Applied 
Linguistics,  5, 156-171.  Reargues  that  the  cfessroom  thus  generates  its  own  educational  material  and  teachers 
and  learners  are  not  only  practitioners  but  experimelrteisof  the  classroom. 
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1978,  1980,  1981,  1982,  1983,  1984,  1987,  1990);  C  Kramsch  (1981,  1984,  1985,  1986, 
1988);  S.  Krashen  (1982,  1983);  W.A.  Rivers  (Ed.)  (1986);  S.L  Savignon  (1983,  1984, 
1987);  D.  Tannen  (1984);  and  L.  Wong-Fillmore  (1976, 1979),  to  name  a  few. 

The  Strategic  fiiteraction  method  provides  a  new  teaching  environment  conducive  to  the 
reorientation  of  the  students'  focus  from  dry  teaching  material  to  live  linguistic  performance. 
The  learning  happens  while  a  communication  problem  is  solved  and  the  attention  is  directed  to 
the  subject  at  hand,  not  to  the  language  learning  task,  I^anguage  teachers  who  have  used  this 
approach  recognize  it  as  being  the  closest  to  the  way  natural  language  acquisition  takes  place. 

SCENARIOS  AND  THE  BENEFITS  OF 
GROUP  WORK 

Most  teachers  at  some  time  become  frustrated  witli  the  dilemma  of  trying  to  reach  every 
student  in  the  class  while  not  ignoring  the  needs  of  all  the  others.  The  traditional  solution  has 
been  to  work  one-on-one  with  each  student,  hoping  to  give  each  equal  time  to  perform  or 
recite,  A  more  recent  idea  is  to  allow  a  *silent  phase*  (see  S.  Krashen  and  T.  Terrell,  1983)  in 
which  all  the  students  are  allowed  to  listen  without  giving  any  demonstrable  feedback  to  the 
teacher.  In  such  an  approach,  the  students  speak  when  they  feel  sufficient  confidence  to  do  so. 
In  both  cases,  the  teacher's  main  contribution  of  imparting  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  as 
well  as  instructional  skills  -  analytical  and  applicational  -  is  significantly  reduced. 

Scenarios,  on  the  other  hand,  allow  the  teacher  to  provide  direction  and  intervention 
right  from  the  start  of  instruction  without  losing  the  benefits  of  any  silent  phase  being 
undergone  by  individual  learners.  Scenarios  allow  the  teacher  to  break  up  the  class  into  small, 
effective  working  groups  to  which  the  teacher  may  act  as  a  consultant,  provider  of  information 
and  general  guide  as  needed  by  each  group.  Members  of  the  groups  also  help  instruct  each 
other,  as  they  acquhre  different  bits  and  pieces  of  the  target  language  and  share  their  acquired 
knowledge  as  needed  by  others  in  their  groups. 

Since  the  flow  of  knowledge  must  eventually  be  to  the  individual  learner,  each  group  is 
given  a  task  that  represents  the  group  as  if  it  were  one  individual.  Unce  the  group  has  worked 
out  a  number  of  possible  avenues  to  explore  in  completing  the  task,  a  representative  of  the 
group  is  chosen  to  interact  with  a  representative  of  a  different  group  that  also  has  a  task  to 
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accomplish.  As  the  two  representatives  interact,  they  may  turn  to  their  groups  for  help  or 
advice  at  any  time.  In  this  way,  knowledge  is  imparted  to  the  individual  that  is  immediately 
applicable  and  functional.  This  feature  of  scenario  work  does  away  with  the  traditional 
methods  of  instruction  that  attempt  to  follow  a  general  regimen  of  grammar  that  is  supposedly 
suitable  to  the  entire  class.  ("Coverage",  as  it  is  commonly  called  in  the  profession,  has  as  its 
major  purpose  protection  for  the  teacher  who  can  claim,  when  students  fall  short  of  prescribed 
goals  of  learnings  that  since  the  material  in  question  had  been  presented  to  the  class,  the  student 
must  take  responsibility  for  all  that  has  not  been  learned.)  The  inteni::tion  between  the  students 
then  continues  to  its  final  stages,  where  the  teacher  can  enhance  the  activity  and  encourage 
more  participation  by  asking  for  other  suggestions  and  variations  toward  achieving  the  task. 

After  the  performance,  the  class  is  brought  together  as  a  whole  in  the  third  phase 
(following  planning  and  performance)  called  debriefing.  During  this  third  phase,  each  student 
is  allowed  to  ask  any  questions  about  the  performance  and  the  structural/cultural  points  being 
used*  The  teacher  should  lead  the  discussion,  and  may  entice  the  students  to  participate  by 
asking  them  such  questions  as  "What  were  the  most  important  words  or  expressions  used  in 
the  scenario?"  "What  other  possible  solutions  could  have  been  reached?"  The  teacher  should 
also  address  major  errors  made  by  the  students  during  tiiis  debriefing  phase.  It  is  important  for 
the  teacher  to  discuss  the  error  and  not  identify  the  error-maker.  In  this  way,  students  do  not 
lose  confidence  m  themselves.  The  emphasis  must  always  be  placed  on  what  the  students  have 
managed  to  achieve,  rather  than  where  they  fell  short  of  the  mark. 

By  progressing  in  terms  of  task  completions  that  involve  the  students  ever  more  deeply 
in  Iranian  language  and  culture,  the  grammar  and  cultural  points  are  learned  in  a  functional, 
interactive  way.  The  solutions  achieved  in  each  scenario  serve  to  fix  the  language  in  the 
students*  minds  because  the  target  language  is  being  used  as  any  natui'al  language  is  used, 
namely,  in  social  interaction  with  members  of  groups. 

The  routine  of  the  scenario  (from  preparation  by  small  groups  to  performance  by  group 
representatives  to  final  debriefing  as  a  full  class  led  by  the  teacher)  allows  the  full  range  of 
teacher  skills  to  be  used  in  the  classroom.  At  the  same  time,  the  students  take  the  initiative  for 
learning  because  they  must  accomplish  the  tasks  before  them.  The  teacher  changes,  in  their 
eyes,  from  someone  to  satisfy  to  someone  who  helps  them  satisfy  themselves.  Groups  have  a 
healthy  effect  on  their  individual  members  because  they  tend  to  build  up  weaker  members 
through  their  sharing  of  the  task.  The  teacher  should  observe  the  students  as  they  work  in 
groups;  if  some  of  the  members  do  not  seem  to  be  cooperating,  then  these  students  should  be 
assigned  to  new  groups  with  other  students  who  did  not  seem  to  be  cooperating  in  then* 
original  groups.  In  this  way,  they  will  have  to  motivate  each  other  in  order  to  complete  the  task 
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given  to  them  by  the  teacher.  Working  with  scenarios,  the  teacher  dictates  the  task  and  not  the 
way  to  achieve  it.  Some  related  reading  and  writing  will  be  assigned  which  will  be  used  as 
reinforcement  of  classroom  performance  and  students'  interaction.  Each  lesson  plan  contains 
grammar  points,  vocabulary  and  interaction  exercise  with  the  scenarios. 


II   CLASSROOM  ORGANIZATION 

USE  OF  INTERACTION  SKILLS 


Persian  classrooms  in  the  U.S.  are  not  typically  overcrowded  at  this  time,  but  the 
scenario  activities  are  still  beneficial  for  smaller  groups.  The  emphasis  here  on  benefits  of 
working  in  groups  should  not  divert  the  reader's  attention  from  the  main  issue  in  scenario 
work,  which  is  the  direct  and  "open-ended"  involvement  of  the  individual  language  student  in 
the  classroom. 

The  tasks  of  the  scenarios  in  this  text  have  been  taken  from  potential  points  of 
interaction  that  come  from  Persian  culture  and  society.  The  attention  is  turned  towards  solving 
a  real  interaction  problem,  rather  than  reciting  scripted  material.  As  we  have  seen,  this 
approach  encourages  free  thinking  and  stimulates  genuine  efforts  to  communicate.  Therefore, 
in  the  classroom,  students  should  be  organized  in  groups  and  each  group  should  prepare  for  a 
free  encounter  with  the  other.  The  teacher's  role  remains  the  same  as  always: 

•  to  stimulate  independent  thinking  and  participation; 

•  to  provide  supportive  material  as  food  for  thought,  including  vocabulary,  grammar 

points  and  cultural  clues;  and 

•  to  give  direction  so  as  to  guide  and  not  to  dictate  what  to  think  or  what  to  say. 

In  the  classroom  setting,  we  propose  that  the  teacher  should  prepare  the  ground  for  the 
students  in  the  following  manner: 

a.   Explanation:  A  brief  introduction  should  be  provided  about  the  Key  Concept,  and 
the  Situation  introduced  in  the  lesson  planl  At  this  point,  the  teacher  may  review  and 

*  MntirP  in  thft  first  Iftsson,  the  upderlving  concept  is  family,  the  Kev  Concept  is  /nomz/  (New  Year),  and 
the  Situation  is  what  was  described  in  the  scenario  about  /kh*ne  tal^ni/  (house  cleaning). 
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discuss  cultural  content,  facts,  and  values,  especially  those  that  are  different  from  the 
students'  background. 

b.  Examples:  The  teacher  will  provide  at  least  three  examples  of  Situations^  from  the 
same  Key  Concept  under  study. 

C.  Scenario  preparation:  Two  interconnecting  roles  are  designed  and  each  briefly 
described  separately  in  writing.  The  scenario  preparation  is  based  on  the  following 
premises: 

A)  Clarification  of  the  concepts  for  the  students. 

1)  Key  Concept  (KG)  -  Examples  of  Key  Concepts  are  "New  Year",  "marriage", 
"education",  "religion",  etc.  These  independent  concepts  could  be  considered  as 
parts  of  an  overall  underlying  concept;  i.e.  issues  mentioned  above  are  all  closely 
related  to  the  concept  of  family.  These  are  referred  to  as  separate  Key  Concepts, 
but  the  students  will  undoubtedly  use  their  acquired  knowledge  about  the  "family" 
in  all  of  them  as  it  becomes  necessary. 

2)  Situation  -  The  specific  situation  for  which  the  students  have  received  a  scenario  in 
order  to  prepare  to  interact.  For  example,  under  New  Year,  the  situations  include 
"house  cleaning",  "growing  seeds",  **visiting  protocol",  "/haftsin/",  "/sizde  bedar/", 
etc.;  under  marriage,  "asking  in  marriage",  "/mahriye/",  "wedding  ceremony", 
"divorce",  "/jahV,  etc. 

The  underlying  concept  in  each  situation  remains  the  basis  on  which  all  other  variations  are 
constructed.  The  numerous  situations  presented  in  a  diversity  of  scenarios  are  essential  for  the 
students*  performance  in  the  classroom,  and  facilitate  theu:  language  acquisition.  An  example 
of  a  KC  is  /t?roJ^  as  illustrated  in  situations  involving  a  taxi  driver  and  passenger,  guests  and 
the  host,  or  a  friend  and  another  friend^  Some  other  Key  Concepts  that  could  be  developed  are 
friendship,  entertainment,  politics,  socio-economic  issues,  etc.  A  more  abstract  KC  could  be 
chosen  as  the  core  of  the  sctaario  construction  depending  on  the  level  of  the  students' 
sophistication,  e.g.  punctuality,  honor,  greed,  self-interest,  courage,  embarrassment,  fear, 
shame,  etc.  The  Key  Concept  as  the  abstract  issue  is  developed  through  a  number  of  concrete 
happenings  and  situational  examples. 

*  The  three  situations  chosen  for  this  first  lesson  are  /kh*ne  tak*ni/  (house  cleaning),  /haftsino  tahvile  s»l/ 
(the  seven  "s**  and  the  transition  to  the  New  Year),  and  /dido  b*zdid/  (visiting  protocol). 

*  These  are  examples  from  the  Lesson  Plan  preparation  on  /t*rof/. 
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Key  Concept  =  abstract  issue 

vs.  KC=/=  Situation 

Situation  =  concrete  happening 

B )  Situation-oriented  task  -  In  this  phase,  a  scenario  is  chosen  that  assigns  learners  to  theh: 
respective  roles  based  on  problems  posed  within  the  context  of  Iranian  culture.  To  initiate 
the  interaction  the  following  points  need  to  be  included*^: 

1)  Shared  information:  provides  a  purpose  for  the  interaction.  This  is  the  most 
obvious  and  concrete  part  of  the  scenario.  An  interaction  is  based  on  some  facts 
known  to  both  parties,  e.g.  the  taxi  driver  and  a  passenger  share  the  knowledge  of 
the  place  of  pick-up,  the  destmation  address,  the  time  of  day,  the  weather  and  traffic 
conditions.  The  conversation  starts  based  on  these  common  grounds. 

2)  Unshared  information'  gives  individual  variety  to  the  interaction.  This  is  tiie 
subjective  and  personal  part  of  the  scenario.  Based  on  facts  and  conditions 
unknown  to  the  other  party,  each  individual  decides  on  his/her  own  strategy  and 
plan  of  interaction,  e.g.,  the  passenger's  haste  to  get  to  his  destination  arises 
because  he  is  late  for  an  important  appointment  (the  driver  does  not  know  this). 
The  taxi  driver  may  wish  to  take  a  longer  route  either  for  a  better  fare  (the  day  has 
been  very  quiet...)  or  for  a  chance  to  chat  with  someone  from  Washington,  DC 
where  he  has  some  family,  or  for  a  better  chance  to  pickup  another  passenger,  etc. 
It  is  based  on  this  unshared  information  that  the  interaction  task  will  evolve. 

C)  Main  expressions  and  vocabulary:  In  preparation  for  an  interaction  on  a  particular 
concept,  die  teacher  should  introduce  some  relevant  vocabulary.  This  should  include  a 
number  of  nouns,  verbs,  and  expressions  to  be  used  by  both  participants  in  conducting 
their  interaction,  and  any  other  vocabulary  required  by  the  students  in  classroom. 


•  Di  Pietro,  Robert  J.  1987.  Strategic  Interaction:  Learning  Language  through  Scenarios,  pp.  47-48. 
New  York:  CambndgeUnivei'sity  Press. 

 .  July  1990.  "Helping  People  Do  Things  With  English'*.  University  of  Delaware:  English 

Tfeaching  Forum. 
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III   CLASSROOM  PARTICIPATION 

STRATEGIC  INTERACTION 

1 .  The  teacher  distributes  scenario  roles,  written  both  in  English  and  Persian  in  early  lessons, 
and  only  Persian  in  later  lessons.  Students  should  be  arranged  in  working  groups,  and 
supplied  with  a  list  of  useful  expressions  and  vocabulary.  They  should  be  given  time  to 
discuss  and  determine  their  attitude  towards  the  role  at  hand,  and  make  interaction  plans  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  task  given  in  the  scenario.  Each  group  should  consider  several 
possible  interactions.  The  teacher  may  provide  to  the  groups  any  help  that  is  needed 
during  this  stage. 

2.  On  the  basis  of  questions  from  the  students,  the  teacher  should  provide  each  group  with 
additional  vocabulary,  useful  grammar  points  and  cultural  hints.  (Remember  that  teacher's 
introduction  to  the  cultural  point  and  the  scenario  combined  with  the  rehearsal  for  the 
scenario  performance  may  take  more  than  one  class  meeting,  depending  on  how  much  time 
is  allotted,  e.g.,  45  minutes  may  not  be  enough  time  for  both  activities). 

3.  Wlien  the  students  have  rehearsed  sufficiently,  a  representative  is  chosen  from  each  group 
to  enact  the  role.  The  other  members  may  provide  any  help  that  might  be  needed.  Other 
suggestions  and  alternative  strategies  should  be  welcomed.  The  activity  within  each  group 
will  keep  all  the  students  physically  together,  involved  in  listening,  and  free  to  participate 
in  the  ongoing  interaction.  This  will  allow  the  learners  to  participate  at  their  own  pace, 
expressing  interest  at  will  and  naturally  focused  on  the  subject  more  than  on  the  classroom 
setting. 

4.  To  enhance  the  performance^  the  teacher  may  offer  ideas  to  group  representatives.  To 
encourage  participation  from  less  forthcoming  students,  the  teacher  may  request 
suggestions,  variations,  and  alternatives  to  the  on-going  interaction.  This  will  activate 
further  interest  and  continue  the  dynamics  of  classroom  exchange. 

5.  Depending  on  availability,  the  dialogue  may  be  recorded  using  either  audio  or  video 
equipment 

6.  After  the  performance,  the  teacher  should  conduct  a  debriefing  phase.  Using  schemata  for 
notes  and  comments,  the  teacher  debriefs  the  students  on  what  transpired,  offering 
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suggestions  and  corrections  where  needed.  The  audio  or  video  recordings  could  become 
significant  work  tools  at  this  time.  The  teacher  uses  the  discourse  generated  during  the 
performance  phase  as  the  basis  for  discussion  of  important  elements  of  form,  structure  and 
culture.  One  way  to  start  the  debriefing  would  be  to  ask  the  following  questions: 

1)  What  were  the  key  expressions  and/or  words  used  in  this  interaction? 

2)  What  new  or  different  sounds  did  you  notice  in  the  performance? 

3)  What  words  or  expressions  did  you  find  difficult? 

4)  What  would  be  another  way  of  conveying  the  same  ideas  that  were  expressed  in  the 
conversation? 

To  facilitate  the  work  of  the  debriefing,  the  teacher  may  want  to  ask  the  students  to  take 
notes  about  the  major  points  discussed. 

7 .  A  related  reading  assignment  should  be  given  to  reinforce  language  acquisition.  The 
students  are  asked  to  read  a  paragraph  on  the  cultural  concept  and  related  activities  of  the 
lesson:  in  this  case,  /noru^/  and  the  necessary  preparations  for  cleaning  the  house.  After 
the  reading,  the  teacher  and  students  might  engage  in  a  discussion  of  the  similarities  and 
differences  between  American  and  Iranian  ways  of  celebrating  the  New  Year.  In  the  early 
lessons,  the  teacher  should  point  out  the  differences  between  the  way  words  are  formally 
written  and  the  way  they  are  pronounced  in  an  informal  context  (see  section  on 
phonological  analysis).  Points  of  grammar  may  be  addressed  in  the  same  manner. 

8.  Following  the  debriefing,  students  may  be  asked  to  write  a  short  composition  on  the  KC, 
cultural  topics  contrasted  with  their  own  backgrounds,  or  on  a  situation  as  they  would 
interact  in  it  themselves.  Possible  written  exercise:  Write  a  letter  to  your  family  in  the 
United  States  telling  them  about  what  happened  to  you  during  /noruz/.  The  goal  is  to 
reinforce  and  internalize  what  took  place  during  the  scenario,  and  to  help  develop  writing 
skills. 

Variations  in  the  syllabus:  in  addition  to  the  variety  of  psycho-social  possibilities 
which  arise  from  any  interaction,  much  information  could  be  included  and  discussed  at  the 
time  of  ^wanario  presentation  and  as  die  Interaction  is  taking  place:  the  time  of  the  day, 
location,  weather,  age,  sex,  level  of  education,  physical  appearances,  socioeconomic  status 
of  the  hypothetical  participants,  colors,  calendar,  landscape,  nature,  pets,  etc.  The  use  of 
these  variants  should  be  tied  to  the  students*  level  of  proficiency,  age,  background  and 
interests. 
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Language  switching:    Tliis  will  vary  according  to  the  teacher's  evaluation  of  the  class 
level.  A  general  approach  to  the  second  year  college  level  would  be  as  follows: 

•  The  performance  of  the  interaction  as  well  as  the  short  composition  are  to  take  place  in 
the  target  language  (here  Persian). 

•  Based  on  the  students'  language  level,  the  rehearsal  and  debriefings  may  be  done 
entirely  in  Persian  with  only  occasional  use  of  EngRsh,  as  necessary. 

•  The  task  should  concentrate  both  on  communicatmg  the  KC  and  on  handling  the  special 

given  situation  in  the  scenario.  Once  the  students  know  what  they  are  trying  to  achieve, 
they  should  be  expected  to  perform  in  the  target  language,  and  be  free  to  work  within 
their  own  knowledge  and  limitations  of  that  language. 

•  The  teacher's  special  input  of  vocabulary,  information  and  other  necessary  tools,  as  well 

as  student  participation  will  provide  dynamics  necessary  to  push  forward  the  level  of 
performance  in  the  target  language. 
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COMMUNICATIVE  PERFORMANCE 


♦  The  main  reason  for  choosing  the  interactional  classroom  over  the  traditional  one  is  to 
place  students  in  real-life  situations  where  they  leam  to  think  in  the  language  and  use  it 
to  achieve  a  communicative  goal. 

♦  The  learning  process  takes  place  during  interaction,  as  opposed  to  the  student 
learning  about  an  interaction. 

♦  In  the  past  students  were  taught  different  elements  of  the  language  as  though  they  were 
being  given  separate  boxes  with  which  to  build  the  structure  of  a  construction. 

♦  The  new  approach  is  to  provide  an  environment  where  the  linguistic  skills  are  naturally 
developed,  used,  and  reinforced. 

♦  This  means  from  pure  memorization  of  boxes,  the  student  is  taken  through  a  spiral  of 
developing  language-using  skills. 

♦  Thus  we  work  towards  the  same  skills  as 'm  natural  language  learning. 

♦  This  approach  will  allow  students  to  make  more  errors;  but  in  the  interaction,  the 
focus  is  on  communication,  not  on  grammar. 

♦  Grammar  points  and  other  elements  of  the  language  are  explained  and  taught  during 
the  debriefing  period,  where  students  maintain  a  vivid  interest  in  communication. 

♦  Practice  with  the  scenarios  will  help  the  leamer  feel  situated  within  a  linguistic 
circumstance,  confronted  with  a  problem  to  solve  or  a  task  to  accomplish. 

♦  Communicative  skills  will  be  required,  learned,  and  internalized  as  the  interaction 
process  evolves. 

♦  Different  points  of  grammar  are  practiced  as  the  scenario  lessons  continue. 

♦  The  different  rehearsal  and  performance  phases  are  to  provide  practice  on  culture 
points,  lexicon,  grammar  points,  and  useful  expressions. 

♦  The  debriefing  phase  is  useful  in  reinforcing  the  interaction  highlights  and  cultural 
points,  and  in  providing  explanations  on  grammar  and  other  linguistic  elements. 


CLASSROOM  USE  OF  INTERACTION  SKILLS 


/dastam  begerfto  p*  be  p-  bord/ 
/lr  shiveye  i*h  raftan  hnukht/ 

IrajMirz* 
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SCENARIO  ROLE  =/=         ROLE  PLAY 


•  Student  plays  self  and  has  to  react 
naturally  within  the  given  situation. 

•  Student  is  not  told  what  to  do  or 
think  in  a  given  situation. 

•  The  interaction  generates  aspects 
of  the  target  language  to  be  explored. 

•  The  unknown  elements  of  the 
interaction  help  create  a  real-life 
tension  which  is  present  in  most 
natural  situations. 


•  Student  is  given  an  artificial 
part  to  play. 

•  Student  is  told  what  to  do 
or  think  in  a  situation. 


•  Some  known  items  from  the 
target  language  are  practiced^ 

•  Students  know  what  to 
expect  from  the  other  party. 


CONCLUSION 


/    •  Role  play  remains  a  classroom  practice  tool. 

•  Scenarios  allow  language  proficiency  to  surface  and  to  be  reinforced. 

•  The  open-ended  nature  of  scenarios  makes  it  possible  to  have  a  natural 
interaction  in  the  classroom. 

•  Language  instruction  occurs  based  on  a  real-Ufe  effort  to  conmiunicate. 

•  The  same  linguistic  elements  are  involved  in  achieving  the  task: 
vocabulary,  grammar,  pronunciation,  comprehension,  skills  at  turn  taking, 
cultural  appropriateness,  interrupting  appropriately  to  ask  questions. 

•  Scenarios  are  excellent  feedback  on  how  the  student  can  use  the  elements  of 
the  target  language. 
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PHASES  IN  THE 
INTERACTIVE  METHOD 


1.  Teacher  Tasks  in  the  Interactive  Classroom 

2.  mhSEOm- Rehearsal 

3.  PHASET^O- Performance 

4.  PHASETHREE-  Debriefing 

5.  PHASE  FOUR  -  Reinforcement 

6.  Student  Tasks  in  the  Evaluation  Process 


1  .  Teacher  Tasks 

•  Review  coverage  of  the  subject  in  textbook  and  other  related  materials. 

•  Review  proposed  scenarios  and  prepare  others  related  to  the  subject  in  the 
text. 

•  Prepare  to  play  several  types  of  interaction  roles  in  the  classroom. 

•  Consider  the  outline  of  the  grammar  which  might  be  used  through  these 
transactions. 

•  Find  reading  selections  that  are  related  to  the  domain  of  the  Key  Concept 
under  study. 

•  Prepare  some  questions  derived  from  the  scenarios  for  writing  exercises. 

•  Seek  to  involve  students  in  the  evaluation  process. 

•  Prepare  to  come  up  with  a  model  from  the  students'  performance  to  be  used 
for  the  evaluation  task. 
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2.    PHASE  ONE  -  Rehearsal 


•  The  students  are  divided  into  two  or  three  working  groups,  according  to  the 
task. 

•  Teacher  distributes  a  scenario  to  each  group. 

•  Students  are  given  time  to  discuss  the  scenario  within  each  group. 

•  They  will  decide  on  a  course  of  action  to  accomplish  the  task  or  resolve  the 
problem  at  hand. 

•  They  will  make  interaction  plans. 

•  Each  group  plans  several  altemative  interactions. 

•  Based  on  those  plans,  students  will  ask  for  additional  vocabulary  and  verify 
useful  grammar  points  and  other  cultural  issues. 

•  This  activity  might  well  take  one  classroom  session  (45  minutes). 


•  When  the  students  have  rehearsed  sufficiently,  a  representative  is  chosen  from 
each  group  to  enact  the  scenario  role. 

•  Other  students  are  on  stand-by  and  can  make  suggestions,  and  come  up  with 
helpful  expressions  needed  by  their  representative. 

•  This  phase  is  to  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  a  group-supported  activity. 

•  Students  are  physically  grouped  together,  and  involved  in  listening  and 
participating. 

•  Depending  on  availability,  this  performance  may  be  recorded  using  audio  or 
video  equipment. 

•  In  order  to  encourage  participation  from  less  forthcoming  students,  the  teacher 
may  ask  for  suggestions  and  variations  at  the  final  stages  of  the  interaction. 


3.    PHASE  TWO  - 


Performance 
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4.    PHASE  THREE  -    Debrie  fing 

•  The  teacher  is  to  conduct  this  phase. 

•  Using  schemata  to  illustrate  comments  and  observations,  the  teacher  will  come 
up  with  a  model  of  what  was  enacted  in  the  interaction. 

•  The  discourse  used  during  the  interaction  will  serve  as  the  basis  of  a 
discussion  about  important  elements  of  form,  grammar,  and  culture. 

•  The  audio  or  video  recording  could  be  very  helpful  in  this  phase. 

•  Another  way  to  start  the  debriefmg  would  be  to  ask  WH-questions  about  the 
expressions  used,  different  soimds,  other  difficulties,  and  other  ways  to 
convey  the  same  ideas. 

•  To  facilitate  the  work  of  the  debriefing,  the  teacher  may  want  to  ask  the 
students  to  take  notes  about  the  major  points  discussed. 


5.    PHASE  FOUR  -  Reinforcement 

•  A  relevant  reading  assignment  is  given. 

•  Related  writing  activities  are  done  first  on  an  individual  basis  and  then  by  each 
group. 

•  The  classroom  experience  wiU  provide  a  common  ground  for  this  vrating  and 
the  writing  should  reinforce  flie  experience. 

•  The  writing  is  thus  a  more  real-life  activity. 

•  From  individual  creativity  the  students  will  move  towards  collective  work  of 
communication  with  their  peers. 
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6.    Student  Tasks  in  the  Evaluation  Process 

•  Each  student  is  best  prepared  to  answer  for  themselves  the  following 
questions: 

•  Could  I  have  used  more  of  my  vocabulary? 

•  Could  I  have  requested  more  help  from  the  teacher? 

•  Was  I  able  to  convey  what  I  needed? 

•  Could  other  students  help  more  effectively? 

•  Other  students  as  observers  may  use  good  judgement  about  originahty  and 
intelligibility  of  the  interaction. 

Dr.  Di  Pietro's  chart  for  evaluating  students  performance  in 
scenarios 


Performance  features 

Major  evaluation  by: 

Teacher 

Peers 

Performer 

1.  Role  portrayal 

2.  Culmral  conventions 

>/ 

3.  Originality 

>/ 

V 

4.  General  inteUigibihty 

V 

5.  Grammatical  accuracy 

6.  Pronunciation 

V 

7.  Use  of  vocabulary 

8.  Use  of  teacher  help 
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EVALUATION 


FOR  SCENARIO  CLASSROOM 


•  The  scenario  has  been  performed  in  the  classroom. 

•  Teacher  looks  for  points  of  interaction  development. 

•  task  a  &  taskb  have  been  performed  by  Student  A  &  Student  B. 

•  For  example,  the  scenario  has  been  based  on  the  taxi  driver's  refusal  to 
accept  his  fare  and  the  passenger's  insisting  as  he  is  in  a  msh  to  get  to  an 
appointment 

•  After  the  performance,  in  debriefing,  the  teacher  will  come  up  with  a 
dialogue  of  what  was  communicated  during  the  scenario  interaction. 

•  This  will  give  the  students  a  model  to  practice  with  and  ask  relevant 
altemative  questions. 

•  This  is  also  the  model  on  which  the  ctudents  can  be  tested. 

•  The  most  important  principle  in  testing  is  that  it  is  done  in  a  coherent 
situation  and  within  the  right  context. 

•  The  student  must  be  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  discourse,  the  task  to  be 
accomplished  and/or  the  problem  to  be  resolved. 

•  The  testing  of  all  linguistic  elements  (see  chart  attached)  relating  to  the  use 
of  the  language  must  be  done  within  the  motion  by  the  student  towards  the 
resolution  of  the  task. 
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•  The  format  of  the  test  is  primarily  oral  with  reading  and  writing  adjuncts. 


•  The  style  of  learning  is  not  dictated,  but  the  task  to  perform  is  indicated 
and  the  learning  style  remains  up  to  the  ability  of  the  students  under  the 
teacher's  supervision. 

•  After  the  test,  the  teacher  should  sit  with  the  students  and  see  if  they  can 
evaluate  their  own  work. 

•  10  minutes  per  student  for  testing,  5  minutes  for  the  teacher  to  score. 


-  Want  ads 

-  Letters  to  family  and  friends 

-  Newspaper  headlines 

-  Political  commentary 

-  School  schedule 

-  Hobbies 

-  Travel  description 

-  etc. 


-  Promissory  notes 

-  Open  letters 

-  Literary  critics 

-  Shopping  lists 

-  A  special  day's  schedule 

-  Sport  activities 

-  Radio  announcements 
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LINGUISTIC  &  INTERACTION 

ELEMENTS 

Feedback  on  how  the  student  uses  the  language 


ERIC 


TESTED  FOR  ORAL  PROFICIENCY: 

•  Pronunciation  \rx\\'\ 

•  Vocabulary  ci>U.iUfl-ual  j  diUJ 

•  Grammar  Structure  c^*^ 

•  Comprehension  dijj)  j  ^112 

STRATEGIES  OF  INTERACTION: 

•  Skill  at  turn  taking 

J  "fc  LSJ-i^  *^v>^ 

•  Skill  at  interrupting  for  asking  questions 

J  O^J^  ^-Ifl-S  jjJa 

•  Skill  at  using  the  language  interactively 

•  Cultural  appropriateness 
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Global 


EVALUATION 

SCORE  SHEET 

From  global  skills  to  detail  skills 


30  •  Strategies  of  Interaction:  Communicative 
perfomiance  and  moves  made  to  complete  the  Interactive  task 

20  •  Cultural  constraints:  gestures  and  honorifics 


20 


Discourse  coherence 


10  •  Grammatical  accuracy 


10 


Choice  of  lexicon 


Detail 


10  •  Pronunciation:  based  on  intelligibility  in  context 


Total       100  points 
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PROFICIENCY 

CONCEPT  AND  EXISTING  GUIDELINES 

Introduction:  In  view  of  recent  social  and  political  developments  around  the  world,  the 
study  of  Persian  language  and  culture  is  receiving  greater  recognition.  Many  aspects  of 
international  relations  suffer  from  inadequate  communication  between  cultures  and  the 
importance  of  a  better  understanding  is  strongly  felt,  consequently  language  instruction  is 
receiving  more  attention  than  in  the  past.  Recent  changes  in  the  study  of  the  Persian 
language  reflect  developments  in  the  larger  field  of  foreign  language  instruction  over  the 
last  two  decades  in  general,  and  the  geopolitical  importance  of  Persian-speaking  areas  in 
particular.  The  general  move  towards  proficiency  in  language  instruction  is  the  only 
effective  course  to  pursue  as  new  teaching  materials  for  Persian  are  developed. 

Persian  instruction  was  previously  confined  mainly  to  the  teaching  of  literature  in  a 
narrow  sense.  Most  often,  instructors  used  the  traditional  grammar-translation  method,  in 
which  Persian  grammar  would  be  "covered"  in  the  initial  stages,  fv'>llcwed  by  reading  and 
translation  of  classical  literature.  With  concentration  on  the  traditional  classical  works, 
most  other  forms  and  levels  of  language,  including  contemporary  writings  and  the  spoken 
language,  were  ignored.  Studying  spoken  Persian  was  considered  almost  unacceptable, 
based  on  the  premise  that  once  students  master  the  literary  language  it  is  easy  to  switch  to 
the  spoken  language  at  any  time  during  their  instruction. 

Another  important  fact  is  that  cultural  differences  were  not  systematically 
addressed.  Some  issues  of  cultural  value  would  emerge  at  random  during  the  course  of 
study  of  such  literary  works;  the  teacher  would  coniment  on  them  without  too  much  clarity 
and  often  leave  it  to  the  students  to  draw  their  own  conclusions.  Based  on  the  degree  of 
attention  paid  in  class  or  the  student's  sensitivity  to  the  problem  at  hand,  students  would 
form  their  own  impressions  about  the  culture  of  the  new  language  under  study.  The 
unfamiliar  and  unknown  were  often  treated  with  apprehension  and  reservation;  cultural 
differences  were  mostiy  perceived  as  negative  and  unreasonable.  A  systematic,  objective, 
and  empirical  source  of  information  on  cultural  issues  was  not  available  and  the  subject  was 
not  considered  important  for  research  and  study. 
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In  the  general  field  of  language  instruction,  especially  among  conunonly  taught 
languages,  a  new  movennient  seems  to  become  populai'  every  ten  to  fifteen  years.  After  the 
grammar-translation  method  and  audiolingual  teaching,  communicative  interactional 
leaming  and  the  notional-functional  syllabus  are  receiving  much  attention.  The  term 
proficiency  has  become  very  popular  among  language  instructors  and  material  writers,  who 
speak  about  proficiency-based  language  instruction,  proficiency  tests,  proficiency 
requirements,  proficiency  orientations,  and  proficiency  standards.   The  notion  of 
proficiency  is  especially  crucial  with  regard  to  the  evaluation  of  students*  level  of 
performance  in  the  target  language,  and  is  certainly  a  more  reliable  criterion  than  the 
number  of  hours  an  individual  has  received  language  instruction.  However,  it  is  important 
to  keep  in  mind  that  proficiency-based  teaching  needs  to  be  considered  as  a  complex  system 
of  classroom  activities  which  promote  functional  language  acquisition  and  cannot  be 
achieved  without  the  teacher's  full  training  and  understanding  of  the  instmctional  goals  and 
changes^  For  students,  this  diversity  and  the  experience  with  the  new  methodology  is 
exciting  and  rewarding.  For  instmctors,  the  task  is  more  complex,  since  they  have  to 
assimilate  the  concept  of  functional  leaming  and  language  acquisition,  do  away  with  the 
more  comfortable  established  method,  and  adapt  to  a  new  approach  to  language  teaching. 

CURRENT  STATE  OF  AFFAIRS 

Recent  decades  have  been  marked  by  a  growing  number  of  Iranians  in  the  United 
States,  and  an  increased  interest  in  bringing  contemporary  teaching  methodologies  to  the 
instruction  of  Persian.  The  new  approach  to  language  teaching  has  raised  concerns  in  the 
area  of  developing  functional  language  proficiency  through  course  design  and  objectives, 
changes  in  the  choice  of  texts,  classroom  activities  and  other  audio/video  teaching,  and 
testing  instruments.  One  resource  for  professionals  in  the  field  is  training  from  the 
American  Council  on  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages  (ACTFL)  to  be  used  in  oral 
interviews  for  Arabic,  Hebrew,  and  other  less  commonly  taught  languages.  In  addition, 
teaching  materials  need  to  be  designed  with  the  student's  proficiency  in  mind,  and  teachers 
of  Persian  language,  like  all  other  teachers,  need  to  open  up  to  the  application  of  new 
methodologies  applied  to  most  other  commonly  taught  languages  in  order  to  promote 
leaming  for  proficiency. 

'  Freed,  Barbara-  1984.  "Proficiency  in  Context:  The  Pennsylvania  Experience''.  In  Sandra  J. 
Savignon  and  Margie  S.  Bems,  eds.  Initiatives  in  Communicative  Language  Teaching.  Reading,  Mass: 
Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Company. 
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During  the  past  few  decades,  a  number  of  Persian  instructors  have  prepared 
instructional  material  for  teaching  Persian  as  a  foreign  language,  but  the  absence  of  agreed- 
upon  proficiency  guidelines  means  that  they  have  often  worked  at  cross-purposes.  Persian 
instructors  are  aware  of  this  problem  and  they  identify  the  lack  of  reliable  information  on 
students'  levels  of  proficiency  as  a  major  obstacle.  In  cooperation  with  other  professionals 
in  the  field,  I  have  proposed  to  develop  guidelines  and  proficiency  tests  for  Persian  in  a 
new  research  and  development  proposal  to  the  Department  of  Education.  Funding  for  that 
project  is  still  pending. 

Many  scholars  have  focussed  on  the  subject  of  learning  for  proficiency,  just  to 
name  a  few:  J.B.  Carroll  (1980);  J.L.D.Clark,  ed.  (1978,  1987);  J.R.Firth,  ed.  (1980); 
Theodore  V  Higgs,  ed.  (1984, 1982);  Stephen  D.  Krashen  (1982).  In  the  decade  after  the 
**testing  kit  workshop"  held  by  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  (FSI),  and  the  development  of 
the  ACTFL  "Provisional  Proficiency  Guidelines",  significant  progress  has  been  made  in 
establishing  national  proficiency  goals  and  proficiency  testing  procedures  in  academia. 
However,  in-service  training,  research,  and  development  for  Persian  have  fallen  behind. 

At  this  time,  guidelines  and  tests  are  not  available  for  measuring  proficiency  in 
Persian  for  university  programs.  Among  the  Middle  East  languages,  proficiency  guidelines 
and  testing  procedures  have  been  established  for  developmg  Arabic  proficiency  tests  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  University  of  Michigan,  through  a  grant  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education.  Proficiency  Tests  developed  at  the  Center  for  Applied 
Linguistics  using  the  ACTFL/ETS  proficiency  guidelines  for  other  less  commonly  taught 
languages,  including  Hebrew,  Hindi,  Chinese,  and  Portuguese,  provide  models  for  future 
research. 

EVALUATION  ACTIVITY  AND  PROFICIENCY  TESTING 
FOR  THIS  PROJECT 

Language  proficiency  development  has  to  be  evaluated  on  several  levels  of 
performance  -  listening  comprehension,  speaking,  reading,  writing,  to  which  a  common 
element  of  cultural  cMareness  and  appropriateness  needs  to  be  added.  Guidelines  for 
ev^aluating  these  should  be  based  on  general  linguistic  rules  and  also  be  open  to  variations 
with  regard  to  language  specific  issues.  The  ACTFL  Provisional  Proficiency  Guidelines 
provide  a  series  of  functionally  defined  proficiency  standards  for  all  four  linguistic  skills  as 
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a  language-specific,  generic  set  which  does  not  include  the  cultural  awareness  and 
appropriateness  that  I  mentioned  above. 

In  the  previous  section,  under  Communicative  PerformancCy  we  discrssed  the 
evaluation  process  for  this  approach,  provided  a  chart  for  evaluating  students'  performance 
in  scenarios  and  a  set  of  linguistic  and  interaction  elements  tested  for  oral  proficiency,  as 
well  as  an  evaluation  score  sheet  for  the  same.  However,  for  the  testing  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley  of  the  teaching  modules  developed  here,  several  important  issues 
ought  to  be  pointed  out. 

f 

1.  Time  restrictions  did  not  allow  a  full  testing  of  all  skills  before  and  after  the 

application  of  the  teaching  module,  and  because  the  main  reason  for  testing  was  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  instructional  material,  the  evaluation  test  was 
designed  only  with  that  objective  in  mind.  Thus,  the  evaluation  sheet  evolves  from 
easier  concepts  to  more  complex  issues,  strictly  to  test  the  effect  of  the  teaching 
material  module  and  not  the  language  proficiency  of  the  students. 

2.  This  evaluation  task  was  performed  in  three  sessions  at  the  University  of  California 

at  Berkeley,  with  a  classroom  of  10  students  officially  recognized  as  intermediate 
level,  but  ranging  from  high-novice  to  mid-intermediate  in  most  skills. 

3.  Generally,  a  homogeneous  level  of  students  is  important  for  thek  understanding, 

participation,  and  performance  in  the  interactive  classroom  exchanges.  However, 
in  the  absence  of  such  circumstances,  under  time  restrictions,  we  had  to  concentrate 
only  on  the  previously  explained  objectives  of  this  testing.  This  complication  was 
partly  remedied  by  allowing  a  certain  degree  of  English  to  be  used  in  the  evaluation 
sheets  and  the  explanation  about  the  activity;  in  addition,  the  cultural  issues  were 
introduced  to  students  with  the  use  of  some  English  in  order  to  assure  that  all 
students  understood  the  task  at  hand. 

4.  The  task  to  be  performed  by  the  students  was  more  demanding  than  their  usual  work 

in  a  regular  classroom  setting,  as  they  were  introduced  at  the  same  time  to  new 
teaching  material  as  well  as  new  methodology. 

5.  The  Unit  on  Prof  was  introduced  and  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 

methodology  and  explaining  what  was  expected  from  the  students. 
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6.  The  Unit  on  Noruz  was  used  for  the  actual  testing;  a  pre-  and  post  evaluation  sheet 
and  a  written  assignment  were  collected  from  the  students,  to  detemiine  the  effect  of 
the  class  activity. 

The  results  were  extremely  encouraging,  since  the  interaction  thai  took  place  in 
class  and  a  comparison  of  the  pre-  and  post  evaluations  show  that  the  students  who  were 
not  previously  aware  of  the  cultural  issues  presented  in  the  lessons  were  receptive  and  open 
to  the  teaching  material.  Not  only  did  they  leam  the  cultural  points,  they  also  improved 
their  functional  language  skills  through  interaction.  There  were  a  few  students  who  were 
akeady  familiar  with  the  specific  area  of  culture  treated  in  the  lesson  plan;  all  of  them 
demonstrated  confusion  about  certain  activities  and  relationships,  and  the  lesson  helped 
them  put  things  in  proper  perspective,  as  well  as  providing  them  with  proper  Persian 
expressions  and  verb  phrases  to  express  what  they  had  learned  previously  in  English. 

General  acceptance  of  the  new  methodology  was  enthusiastic,  as  the  practice  class 
helped  students  to  get  acquainted  to  a  certain  degree  vidth  the  scenario  interaction;  by  the 
end,  even  the  most  reserved  students  were  involved  in  the  scenario  exchange.  (The 
interaction  was  recorded  on  tape  and  can  be  made  available  on  request.)  Eight  of  the  ten 
students  returned  the  written  assignment,  and  all  eight  made  positive  comments  about  the 
effect  of  the  teaching  methodology,  indicatmg  that  the  cultural  presentation  had  been  useful 
and  informative.  An  analysis  of  their  evaluation  tests  indicated  a  clear  improvement.  The 
same  test  was  administered  in  15  minutes  at  the  beginning  of  this  process  and  again  in  7 
minutes  at  the  end.  On  the  same  test  completed  in  half  the  time,  90%  of  the  students 
showed  significant  improvement  both  in  tlie  content  of  their  responses  and  in  their  written 
language  performance. 

One  of  the  most  important  outcomes  of  this  testing  was  that  the  students  responded 
positively  to  the  new  methodology  and  the  cultural  content  of  the  material.  Under  more 
favorable  conditions  (without  time  constraints,  and  with  students'  familiarity  with  the 
interactive  approach),  the  learners'  task  would  be  still  more  proficiency-oriented  and  would 
progress  toward  much  higher  functional  language  skUl  development. 
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CLASSROOM  TESTING  OF  MATERIAL 


STRATEGIC  INTERACTION 
U.C.  BERKELEY 


First  day  /  first  session 
FAMILIARIZATION  AND  PRACTICE 


Explain  the  testing  requirement  for  the  ongoing  project. 
Encourage  students  tc  do  the  best  they  can. 
Distribute  15  minute  pre-test  Evaluation  Sheets. 
Collect  sheets  after  15  minutes. 

Provide  a  short  general  introduction  to  scenario  activities. 
Divide  students  into  two  groups. 

Distribute.practice  scenarios.  (T-rof:  taxi  driver  and  passenger) 
The  rehearsmg  begins,  (only  Persian  is  used) 
Each  group  is  encouraged  to  ask  for  any  vocabulary  or  grammar 
points  required. 

15  minutes  mteraction.  (only  Persian  is  used) 

Text  of  cultural  points  for  noniz  is  distributed  to  students. 

The  Key  Concept  is  noruz,  the  Iranian  New  Year,  for  the  next 

session. 

The  session  is  closed  by  asking  students  to  remain  in  the  same  group 
the  following  day,  and  to  carefully  review  the  handouts. 
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Second  dav  /  first  session 
REHEARSAL  AND  PERFORMANCE 


•  Ask  students  if  they  have  reviewed  the  handouts  and  go  over  the  cultural 
points  with  them. 

•  Ask  students  to  form  their  working  groups. 

•  Review  the  idea  of  natural  interaction  based  on  a  scenario. 

•  Remind  the  smdents  that  their  efforts  should  be  focused  on  giving 
explanations  and  communicating  with  each  other  within  their  respective 
group  during  the  rehearsal. 

•  Distribute  scenarios. 

•  This  phase  is  totally  in  Persian. 

•  Encourage  questions  on  vocabulary  and  grammar,  without  too  much 
explanation  on  each  point. 

•  Concentration  is  to  be  focused  on  the  communicative  aspects  of  this 
activity,  and  not  on  teachmg  grammar. 

•  Ask  students  to  let  you  know  when  they  are  ready  (lo  to  15  minutes). 

•  Install  the  recording  device  central  to  the  group  representatives. 

•  Ask  the  representatives  to  begin  the  Lateraction  (performance). 

•  Listen,  and  help  when  necessary,  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
communication. 

•  Start  a  schema  based  on  Student  A,  Student  B  and  their  strategies  to  get 
the  point  across. 

•  On  the  blackboard,  in  Persian,  put  down  key  sentences  from  each  group 
interaction. 

•  Encourage  other  students  from  each  group  to  help,  make  suggestions,  and 
propose  other  altematives. 

•  This  should  be  an  inviting  atmosphere  of  positive  enjoyable 
communication. 

•  A  correction  is  only  necessary  if  the  distortion  is  very  important 

•  The  performance  ends  once  the  task  is  accomplished. 

•  The  teacher  now  has  a  model  of  this  particular  class  interaction. 
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Second  dav  /  second  session 
DEBRIEFING  AND  REINFORCEMENT 

•  The  teacher  might  start  the  debriefing  by  reviewing  the  interaction  and  asking 
for  the  students'  input. 

•  During  this  review  any  phonology  or  grammar  points  which  might  stand  out 

will  be  discussed. 

•  This  phase  is  not  to  be  used  exclusively  to  point  out  mistakes,  but  rather  to 
illustrate  other  ways  to  ameliorate  a  certain  sentence,  or  coordinate  verbal 
tenses,  improve  pronunciation,  etc. 

•  Under  regular  circumstances,  when  time  limitations  are  not  pressing,  the 
audio-tape  could  be  used  to  look  for  more  points  to  discuss  and  for  the 
students'  own  evaluation. 

•  Write  to  a  friend  or  a  close  family  member  about  the  KC,  or  on  any  of  the 
particular  KC  activities  (reinforcement). 

•  At  least  10  lines  are  required  from  the  intermediate  level  students,  but  they 
are  encouraged  to  write  more  if  they  so  desire. 

•  A  reading  passage  is  provided  on  the  subject  on  which  the  students  wiU  be 
asked  questions  in  class  (next  session). 

•  Distribute  the  test-sheets,  to  be  completed  in  15  minutes. 

•  CoUect  test-sheets. 

•  Thank  students  for  their  contribution  to  the  ongoing  project,  a  copy  of  which 
will  be  made  available  at  the  U.C.  Berkeley  library  after  completion. 
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STRATEGIC  INTERACTION 

REVIEW  OF  BASIC  STEPS 


L  Cultural  concept  (noruz,  for  example):  Short  text  about  noruz  is  discussed  in  class. 

2 .  Scenario  (the  house  guest  at  New  Year's,  for  example).  Teacher  distributes  scenario 
roles,  in  early  lessons  written  both  in  English  and  Persian,  in  later  lessons,  in  Persian 
only.  Students  are  arranged  in  working  groups  to  rehearse  their  roles  and  prepare 
some  possible  things  to  say  in  order  to  accomplish  the  task  given  in  the  role,  The 
teacher  provides  any  help  that  is  needed  to  the  groups  during  this  stage.  When  the 
groups  are  sufficiently  prepared,  a  representative  is  chosen  from  each  group  to  enact 
the  role.  The  other  members  provide  any  back-up  that  might  be  needed.  After  the 
performancey  the  teacher  conducts  a  debriefing  phase.  Remember  that  rehearsal 
for  the  scenario  performance  may  take  more  than  one  class  meeting,  depending  on 
how  much  time  is  allotted,  e.g.,  45  minutes  being  the  usual  class  period. 

3  .  Useful  and  relevant  vocabulary  and  expressions.  Students  may  be  supplied  with  a  list 
of  possibly  useful  expressions  and  vocabulary.  This  list  may  be  given  during  the 
rehearsal  phase  befoi^e  the  perforaiance  of  the  scenario. 

4 .  Schema  for  notes  and  comments  following  the  performance  (in  the  debriefing  phase). 
The  teacher  uses  the  discourse  generated  during  the  performance  phase  as  the  basis  for 
the  discussion  of  important  elements  of  form,  structure,  and  culture.  One  way  to  start 
the  debriefing  would  be  to  ask  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  were  the  key  expressions  and/or  words  that  were  used  in  this  interaction? 

2.  What  new  or  different  sounds  have  you  noticed  from  this  perfomnance? 

3.  What  words  or  expressions  did  you  find  difficult? 

4.  What  would  be  another  way  of  conveying  the  same  ideas  that  were  expressed 
in  the  conversation? 
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To  facilitate  the  work  of  the  debriefing  the  teacher  may  want  to  ask  the  students  to  take 
notes  about  the  major  points  discussed. 

5.  Related  reading  assignment  The  students  are  asked  to  read  a  paragraph  on  the 
cultural  concept  and  related  activities  of  the  lesson  (in  this  case,  noruz  and  the 
necessary  preparations  for  cleaning  the  house).  After  the  reading,  the  teacher  and  the 
students  engage  in  a  discussion  of  the  similarities  and  differences  between  American 
and  Iranian  ways  of  celebrating  the  New  Year.  In  the  early  lessons,  the  teacher  should 
point  out  the  differences  between  formal  written  words  and  the  way  they  are 
pronounced  in  everyday  speech,  using  a  phonological  analysis.  Grammar  points  may 
be  addressed  in  the  same  manner. 

6.  Possible  written  exercise.  For  example,  write  a  letter  to  'our  family  in  the  United 
States  telling  them  about  what  happened  to  you  at  noruz. 
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Test  Evaluation  Sheet 


DATE 

NAME  (first  name  only) 
AGE 

SEX(M/F) 

NATIVE  LANGUAGE 

YEARS  IN  COLLEGE 

MAJOR  SUBJECT  OF  STUDY 

YEARS  OF  PERSIAN  LANGUAGE: 

Instmction  in  Persian 

Infonnal  Exposure  to  Persian 


•  Please  answer  the  following  as  best  as  you  can  (in 
Persian,  as  mucti  as  possible). 

•  Orthographic  errors  do  not  count. 

•  Use  English  only  when  you  know  the  answer  and 
cannot  say  it  in  Persian. 


1 .      What  is  the  Iranian  New  Year  called? 


2.     What  is  the  date  of  that  event? 


3.      What  does  that  date  coincide  with? 


4.  _  Where  did  you  learn  about  it? 
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5.  _  What  do  Iranians  do  in  preparation  for  this  event? 


6.  _  Name  some  of  the  activities  during  Iranian  New  Year. 


7.  _  Who  is  jjj^        /h^ji  firuz/? 


8.  _  Can  you  describe  isjy^  ^^lijU/ch^rshambe  suri/? 


9.  _  Name  a  few  items  indispensable  for  . 


10.   _  What  do  you  know  abou:  the  meaning  of  any  of  the  items  on  the 

0><  i.i'ii*  ? 
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PART  THREE 

Classroom  Material 


FAMILY 

NOEUS 

/noruz/  j  J  j>i  (new  day) 

NEW  YIAE 
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NORUZ  /noruz/  jjjj:*  M  THE  FAMILY 

NEW  YEAR 

Noruz,  one  word,  combined  of  two  morphemes:  fno/  j-i  (new),  and  /ruij 

jjj  (day),  literally  means  "new  day"  and  refers  to  the  Iranian  New  Year.  Noruz  is  Iran's 
most  important  national  holiday.  Officially,  only  two  days  are  devoted  to  Noruz,  but  the 
schools  are  out  for  two  to  three  weeks.  The  thirteenth  day  of  the  new  year,  /sizde  be 

dar/  *J>f^ ,  is  another  holiday,  which  traditionally  marks  the  end  of  this  period  of 
festivities. 

The  celebration  of  Noruz  dates  back  several  thousand  years,  to  the  time  of  the 
Achaemenids.  Noraz  starts  at  the  exact  instant  of  the  Vernal  Equmox,  which  occurs  each 
yeai-  around  the  21st  of  March,  tiie  first  day  of  spring.  Although  Islam  has  added 
additional  meaning  to  this  event,  r;  basically  remains  an  old  traditional  Persian  festivity, 
and  this  first  day  of  spring  marKs  the  beginning  of  the  Iranian  calendar  year.  Like  all 
traditional  events,  this  holiday  is  marked  with  a  myriad  of  activities  affecting  everytiung 
from  preparations  and  celebrations  to  food,  clothing,  gift  giving,  charity,  and  many  other 
social  and  family  activities. 

Noruz  is  a  celebration  of  the  first  instant  of  spring  and  the  renewed  earth  cycle. 
As  such,  it  symbolizes  new  life  starting  along  with  moderate  temperatures,  thawing  of  the 
ice,  fresh  water,  first  blossoms,  and  flowering  of  violets,  tulips,  and  hyacinths.  These 
are  the  themes  widely  used  in  thousands  of  years  of  Persian  poetr>'  and  literature,  with  all 
their  strong  symbolism  revolving  diound  Rebirth,  Renewal,  Nature,  Life,  Mankind,  and 
Spirituality. 

*  For  further  reference  to  "Family"  please  see  chapter  4.  in  Iranian  and  American  perceptions  and 
cultural  frames  of  reference. 
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CULTURAL  ISSUES 
Special  EveEtts 

The  following  is  a  brief  explanation  of  some  of  the  most  important  activities 
around  Noruz.  Prepared  in  English,  it  is  suitable  for  all  students  from  novice  to  advanced 
levels.  Each  cultural  issue  could  be  used  as  a  "situation"  in  support  of  a  scenario  for 
classroom  interaction  as  demonstrated  in  this  unit 

1  ♦  A  complete  and  thorough  house  cleaning:  /kh-ne  tak-ni/^^llnoLL.  This  activity 
involves  an  effort  to  end  all  unfinished  business,  return  all  things  borrowed,  and  end  all 
procrastination  in  cleaning  and  organization,  in  order  to  feel  light  and  in  control  of  one's 
own  life;  it  is  part  of  a  tradition  of  good  resolutions. 

2  •  Growing  seeds,  most  commonly  wheat  grains  /gandom/  ^  jiS  and/or  lentils  /adas/ 

fjAidjL.  The  seeds  are  grown  only  in  water,  for  the  young  to  see  how  a  dry  closed  grain 
has  the  potential  to  grow,  develop,  and  prosper  under  the  right  conditions.  It  has  also 
been  reported  that  historically,  many  different  kind  of  grains  would  be  grown  at  this 
occasion,  and  the  ones  showing  the  strongest  growth  would  be  the  most  prosperous  if 
cultivated  that  year. 

3  •   /hafsin/  j  j      ^  ^  (the  seven  /s/.  Notice  this  word  is  spelled  as  /haftsin/  and 

pronounced  as  /hafsin/).  The  /hafsin/  should  include  at  least  seven  of  the  following  items 
starting  with  the  /s/  sound,  each  symbolizing  a  deeper  concept  than  the  object  by  itself: 
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/sabze/  ^y^^  (home  grown  greens)  [symbol  of  growth,  prosperity,  and  tightly  woven 
roots!, 

/somboV  Jajl«  (hyacinth)  [symbol  of  the  development  of  the  flower  from  the  roots  of  its 
bulb], 

/sim  m-hi/  ^_^L*  ^     (freshwater  small  carp)  [symbol  of  life],  /samak/  iJ-4.  ...i  (fish),  this 
expression  is  rarely  used  in  other  contexts, 
/sib/  <-JLj^  (apple)  [the  oldest  fruit], 

/sit/'j^  (garlic)  [the  oldest  bulb], 

/som-gh/  ^Lft  tg  (sumac,  a  condiment)  [the  oldest  condiment  derived  from  a  flower], 
/serke/    ^  (vinegar)  [symbolic  astringent  agent], 

/senjel/  j^ajtjuu(the  fruit  of  the  "mountain-ash",  a  wild  tree  with  olive  shaped  orange  fruit) 
[symbol  of  tart  and  sweet  taste], 

/samanu/  j  -  (a  sweet  prepared  with  the  extract  of  young  growth  of  wheat)  [symbol  of 
nature's  sweetness], 

/sekke/  <kjj«  (coin)  [symbol  of  permanence  and  prosperity]  and, 

/sepand/  oJLj.^  (wild  rue,  a  flower  seed  used  as  incense)  [symbol  of  good  health  and 
good  luck  this  incense  is  also  supposed  to  protect  against  evil  eyes],  this  is  an  older  form 
of  the  most  commonly  used  expression  which  is  /esfand/  jJi^l, 

/tokhme  morgh/  ^  j-4       (eggs)  [symbol  of  life  potential]. 

/sofre  hafsin/  £j  j--'**^^  \  ji^M  (the  seven  /s/  set  up)  is  never  complete  without 

/ghor'-n/  a'i     (the  Holy  Koran)  [spiritual  light], 

/®yine/  (mirror)  [symbol  of  purity  and  clarity],  and 

/sham'o  shamd-n/  jljt  •  j  ^-^(candle  and  candle-holder)  [symbol  of  light  and 
warmth]. 
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As  we  have  seen,  the  theme  of  /hafsin/  mostly  turns  around  spiritual  light,  purity, 
clarity,  life,  respect  for  the  old  tradition,  warmth,  sweetness,  prosperity  and  togetherness. 
Most  people  also  add: 

Aioghlo  nab-t/  cjLxj  j  jLi  (/noghl/  JH  is  a  small  white  candy  made  of  sugar-covered 

almond,  and  /nab"t/  oLoJi  is  the  pure  crystallized  sugar)  [symbol  of  good  fortune  and 

sweetness],  with  other  sweets,  and  decorated  eggs.  The  symbolic  /sim  m%i/  can  be 
substituted  with  goldfish. 

4  ♦  Home-baked  pastry:  /b*ghlav"/  I^L ,  /soh-ne  asal/ Jx«^  u^aj-^  » 
Ai"n  nokhodchi/  ^^jj-Lj  ^Li ,  /n*n  berenji/^^^ ^CM^ 

/h*n  panjere'i/^l  4 >?-^      ,  /reshte  be  reshW  <j-*Si j-f  OJl» j  , 
/gushe  fil/  ,  /noghl/  JJLi  ,  /nab^t/  oLaj  ,  etc.  mostly  prepared  with 

/peste/ <:\  tit^s  (pistachio),  /b-d'm/  j^l aU  (almond),  /asal/ cU*^  (honey),  /kare/  4 j-i 
(butter),  ^rde  berenj/gi >j  a j1  (rice  flour),  /kh-ke  ghand/  aIj  dLi  (powder  sugar), 
/za'far'n/  ^1  jiiij  (saffron),  and/helo  gol*b/,^itS  j  Jji. 

5  •  Purchase  of  new  clothes,  shoes,  etc.  for  everyone  in  the  family.  Most  often  referred 
to  as  /rakhte  eyd/  juia  czjA  j  (New  Year's  clothing),  this  expression  covers  all  articles 

of  clothing  including  shoes,  hats,  and  other  accessories,  etc.  /Ieb*se  eydf  xxc  ^LJ  is 

also  used,  but  only  refers  to  clothing  with  the  exclusion  of  articles  like  shoes.  This 

activity  is  basically  for  its  /shogune  nik/  dLi-1  uj-^  (good  omen).  It  is  commonly 

believed  that  your  condition  at  the  time  of  the  change  of  Vernal  Equinox  will  linger  with 
you  most  of  the  coming  year,  and  that  is  the  reason  for  the  thorough  cleaning,  organizing, 
good  thoughts,  the  sweets,  as  well  as  the  new  clothing,  etc. 
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6  •  Preparation  for  the  last  Wednesday  of  the  year  includes: 

/ch-rshambe  suri/  (jjj^  Oului (Wednesday  celebration),  which  reportedly 
goes  back  to  the  tune  of  the  Prophet  Zoroaster  and  the  celebration  of  "&e"  as  the  pure  and 
the  purifier.  The  more  recent  way  of  celebrating  this  day  involves  the  arrangement  of 

seven  small  bushes  /botte/  nil  ,  which  are  set  on  fire  and  aligned  so  that  one  can  jump 
over  them  one  after  the  other  while  singing: 

/zardiye  man  az  to/    >5  jl      (j^  jj  (My  yellow  complexion  be  yours) 
/sorkhiye  to  az  man/       jl  >;  (Your  red  complexion  be  mine) 

y»tesh  b^zi/ ^ J  LkAil  (fireworks)  and /gh^shogh  zani/^^j  j^li  (making  noise  with 
a  spoon)  are  two  other  activities  related  to  this  day,  but  the  latter  seems  to  be  fading  away. 
/h*ji  firuz/  jjj^  lt^'^  complexioned  man,  wearing  red,  singing  and  dancing 

to  amuse  children)  starts  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  around  this  time.  This  is  a 
commercialized  personality  working  in  the  streets  to  amuse  children  and  get  some  change* 

He  usually  carries  a  /d-yre  zangi/  jS^j  A^di  (tambourine)* 

7  •  /eydi/^^ooA  (special  New  Yearns  gift)  is  usually  given  by  the  eldest  to  the  young, 

made  of  a  traditional /sekke/<Lu*  (coin),  or  an /esken-se  no/jJi  ^Ul^l  (new  bill), 
symbolizing  the  wish  "prosperity  be  with  you"*  Note:  the  tradition  of  giving  /eydi/,  is 
mostly  based  on  symbolic  rather  that  monetary  value* 

8  •  /hadye/  <^xJk  (gift),  offered  by  the  young  to  the  eldest,  is  very  often  either  /gol/ 

(flowers),  or  /shirini/  ^^^j-j-A  (cakes  and  pastry).  Aside  from  parents  and 
grandparents  vis-^-vis  their  children,  the  notion  of  old  and  young  among  acquaintances  is 
most  often  based  on  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  seniority,  more  than  actual  age. 
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9  •  /dido  b-zdid/  jjj j  jJ^f^,  refers  to  visiting,  ^xj a ,  and  returning  visits,  o^^j  ^ 
Here  again  the  hierarchy  of  age,  its  obligations  and  its  social  implications  are  to  be 
considered.  In  general,  in  order  to  present  their  best  wishes  in  person,  younger  people 
are  socially  obliged  to  pay  a  visit  to  their  seniors,  whether  members  of  their  family, 
friends,  or  acquaintances;  the  visits  are  then  often  reciprocated  by  the  elders,  although  not 
required  as  a  rule. 

10  •  /sizde  be  dar/  ^j^jl^  (the  thirteenth  day  outing).  The  festivities,  greeting 
cards,  flowers  and  visiting  activities  generally  take  place  between  the  first  and  the  12th 
day  of  the  New  Year.  The  13th  day,  a  national  holiday,  marks  the  end  of  the  celebration 
by  an  outing,  generally  to  fields  or  green  open  spaces,  in  order  to  make  a  bond  with 
culture.  On  this  occasion  the  green  seeds  grown  at  home  are  taken  to  be  disposed  of  in  a 
fresh  natural  current  of  water.  Once  in  the  fields,  unm?nied  young  people,  especially 
girls,  are  encouraged  to  make  small  knots  in  the  grass,  along  with  a  wish  to  be  married 

within  the  yev.  This  is  done  to  insure  symbolically  the  course  of  their  destiny,  /bakht/ 

\  t  (destiny).  The  temi  is  also  used  in  the  commonly  used  expression  /b*z  shodane 

bakht/ ci^  \  jLt  (lit  the  opening,  starting  of  the  destiny),  in  conjunction  with  the 
knotting  of  the  grass. 
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VOCABULARY  &  EXPRESSIONS 

Noruz      jjj^  cjI^^LLl^I  j  IpiJ 


Aashb^zi/ 

firework 

y^rde  berenj/ 

rice  flour 

y^yine/ 

mirror 

/esken-s  no:/ 

new  bill 

almond 

/b^ghlavV 

baklava 

/botte/ 

bush 

/bakht/ 

destiny 

/peste/ 

pistachio 

Aahvile  sH/ 

JLurf  Jjj^ 

transition  to  die  New  Year 

/lokhme  morgh/ 

eggs 

/ch-rshambe/ 

Wednesday 

/ch-rshambe  suri/ 

Wednesday  celebration 

yh-ji  firuz/ 

the  Noruz  clown 

ykh^ke  ghand/ 

powdered  sugar 

/khhie  tak~ni/ 

house  cleaning 

/d^yre  zangi/ 

circle  of  tanned  skin  and  rings 

/didan/ 

to  see,  to  visit 

/dido  b^zdid/ 

visiting  and  returning  visits 

/rakhte  eyd/ 

it  J  f  CjA  J 

New  Year  garments 

/reshte  bereshte/ 

special  kind  of  cake 

/za'far-n/ 

saffron 

/sabze/ 

home  grown  greens 

/sepand/  ~  /esfand/ 

J  *l t  ml  /   *  *  ^ 

wild  rue 

/serke/ 

vinegar 

/sofre  hafsin/ 

tablecloth,  set-up  of  the  seven  "s" 

/sekke/ 

coin 

/som-gh/ 

sumac 

/sarrak/ 

ill  ^  ill 

fish,  old  expression  replaced  by  m-hi 
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/Saiiianii/ 

J**  • 

a  SWCCl  uiaQC  OI  Wneal  SpiOUlS 

/buinuui/ 

J,* » 

* 

friiit  frntn  tfip  rnwfl T1-. trp^ 

WJLIU  JUlUll  llUlIi  Ul^  iUWdii 

/2>un  fit?  a5ai/ 

dUlIUllU-  oWCCL  Wltil  ocUilUIl 

/SIO/ 

'    *  »  '  ^« 

Jtr 

/Sir/ 

J-J-MJ 

gdrlic 

/sizd6  bedar/ 

tnc  inirtecnin  day  ouung 

/sim  in*hi/ 

iicsnwaicr  smau  caip 

/SuOgune  niK/ 

gUlXl  UlllCIi 

/snani  / 

/an«llll  U  11/ 

/oil  11  1111/ 

/eishI/ 

noncy 

/eyo/ 

jNew  I  ear 

/eydi/ 

dpCddi  iNCW  1  CiU  gilt 

/gn  snugii  Ltiui/ 

/gUUI  11/ 

thf  Hnlv  TCoran 

tllV  M.±\JLy  XW/kQll 

Hnttpr 

/gOPD/ 

• 

lUoC  vVdlCl 

/gandonV 

WnCal  glallid 

/gushe  fil/ 

special  Kxna  oi  caxe 

/ieD*s/ 

dress 

/leD  se  cyu/ 

N^PM/  Ypjtr  plntfipc 

/n  n  paEij^i  ^  1/ 

/II  n  iiuKiiuiidii/ 

^ripcial  kind  nf  ^mall  cake 

/naD  1/ 

r*TVQtJ^lli7P/^  I  iiirp  cncrar 

yhoghl/ 

sugar  covered  almond 

Aioru:^ 

lit  new  day,  New  Year 

/hadye/ 

gift 

/hafsin/ 

the  seven  "s" 

/hel/ 

cardamom 
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SITUATION  1 

/kh^etak^li/  ^ll^OU.  (house  cleaning) 


Brief  Explanation  by  the  Teacher 

To  bo  given  before  students  are  divided  into  groups  to  work  with 
scenarios  and  related  material: 


/kh^e  tak%ii/         OLi  ,  literally  means  (house  shaking)  and  is  infonnally  pronounced 

/khune  takuni/  ^.5^  <-i^.  As  implied  by  its  meaning,  this  activity  goes  beyond  just 
house  cleaning.  It  encourages  an  overall  review  of  everything  accumulated  during  the 
year  in  order  to  find,  organize  and  keep  all  useful  things,  return  all  tilings  borrowed  and 
to  give  to  others  the  things  that  are  not  needed  by  the  family.  The  basis  of  this  tradition  is 
to  lighten  the  burden  of  extra  elements  left  over  from  different  activities  in  order  to  start 
the  new  year  fresh,  unencumbered,  and  uncluttered,  with  a  tiioroughly  clean  house, 
mind,  and  heart.  In  practice,  /kh^ne  tak^i/  of  course  involves  a  lot  of  washing  and 
cleaning  of  floors,  walls,  doors,  windows,  rugs,  curtains,  and  all  of  the  household  goods 
and  clothing. 
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(ScgiiiisiirndDS 


A  -  Shirin,  your  fanndly  is  getting  ready  for  the  Iranian  New  Year.  Everyone 
is  going  through  his  own  room  and  belongings  for  a  final  /kh*ne  tak"ni/  (lit  "house 
shaking",  house  cleaning).  You  are  helping  yoar  older  brother  Sohr-b  finish  his  room. 
Both  of  you  are  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  your  iriend  Laura  does  not  put  away  her 
belongings.  As  she  is  a  guest  in  your  home,  you  don't  know  how  to  make  her 
understand  the  urgent  need  for  cleaning  and  tidiness.  HOW  DO  YOU  DO  THIS 
WrroOUT  OFFENDING  HER? 
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J  LfjLii  ^* jl-; j*^  J         ^  o^^^l  O'ij^  V^j^  u^'ij^  .xiLcfLj  ^jiii^jdj 

.  J-i-iS  Ci^i:^!^  ^1  ^Uoi-t  ^Ujli  ^jAj  JJJ>i  '^j' 


B  -  Sohr-b,  you  want  to  help  your  sister  Shirin  inform  her  friend  about  the 
requirements  of  the  yearly  /kh-ne  tak-ni/.  While  cleaning  your  own  room,  deciding 
which  of  your  books  and  music  will  be  given  away,  you  offer  Shirin  different 
strategies,  e.g.  ask  your  mother  to  tell  her,  have  her  do  it  under  false  pretense,  go  ahead 
and  do  it  for  her,  etc.  You  finally  decide  to  have  a  conversation  with  Shirin  in  front  of 
Laura,  about  the  preparations  for  the  Iranian  New  Year  and  on  the  benefits  of  a  thorough 
house  cleaning  at  this  time.  LET'S  TALK  WITH  SHIRIN. 
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Ijjpi  Lj  I  4  Ml         Mtl  il  ^143      *i  t  J  <  'j  ^>>^>-*  J.a£jJ  J  ft 


C  -  Laura,  you  are  spending  your  spring  vacation  with  a  friend  Shirin,  at 
her  family  home.  You  interpret  your  friend's  zealous  effort  to  clean  house  not  as  a  sign 
of  respect  for  her  tradition,  but  as  childish  immaturity  vis-a-vis  her  family.  You  think 
your  friend  is  stiil  very  afraid  of  her  parents,  and  wonder  how  to  help  Shirin  understand 
that  she  is  no  longer  a  child.  You  decide  to  show  her  through  your  actions:  all  your 
clothes  will  stay  haphazard,  between  the  suitcase  and  the  closet,  until  tomorrow-they 
won't  make  you  do  it!  YOU  THINK. 
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VOCABULARY  &  EXPRESSIONS* 


Scenario  ^jjUu-oUiLk^l 


/  111  UC  iSllMtlilll/ 

to  prepare,  to  get  ready 

/allclUi/ 

one  person 

/asu  D/ 

•  * 

things,  beloneinss,  equipment 

/ezifi/ 

extras,  excess 

room 

to  do,  to  accomplish,  to  execute 

/uej  y*^f 

instead 

/DcKD  ICl  t;/ 

for  the  sake  of 

Thiilc  h  ^ti  i  d  a  n  / 

«»  • 

to  pardon,  to  give 

/UaI    KlIlFl  Uali/ 

to  get  offended 

/ho  tioh^n  AV^/ 
/Ut;?   Uail  llCjiV 

under  the  pretext 

/nichnahM  kardan/ 

to  suggest 

Aad^rok/ 

preparation,  provision 

/tasmim  gereftan/ 

to  decide 

vacation 

/la  111  J  J  ^ 

preparation 

/j-ru/  • 

broom 

/j^ru  barghi/ 

vacuum  cleaner 

/jam'o  jur/ 

tidying(lit  assembled  and  matched) 

/chamed^n/ 

suitcase 

/chijhV 

things,  belongings 

/h»li  kardan/ 

to  make  understand 

/kh^ne  tak*ni/ 

house  cleaning 

/dar  b^reye/ 

on  the  subject  of 

/dar  hozure/ 

in  the  presence  of 

/dar  zemn/ 

at  the  same  time 

/dur  rikhtan/ 

to  throw  away 
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/dust/ 

mend 

/r*ne  nail/ 

solution 

^'ikhto  p^sh/ 

uisoracry  scaiicicG 

/sa*y  kardan/ 

trying,  making  efforts 

/sonnat/ 

♦ 

tr^tion 

/safhe/'^/safe/ 

M  ^  am 

lit.  sheet,  record 

/sohbat  kardan/ 

to  speak 

/amal/ 

action 

/fa'*Iiyyat/ 

activity,  work 

Aanm*'ncian/ 

10  moKc  unaersiaiiu 

/ghaziyye/ 

suDjeci,  issue 

/komak/ 

aiu,  neip 

/gereft~ri/ 

cuiricuiiy 

/ganje/ 

closet 

/i*zeme/ 

necessity 

/masalan/ 

for  example 

/majbur/ 

lorceQ,  ooiigaiea 

/inoKniaiBi/ 

UliiCIClll 

/morattab  kardan/ 

to  organize,  put  in  oraer 

/mos^'edat/ 

assistance 

/masngnui/ 

busy,  occupied 

/moghaddam~t/ 

preparations 

Anehm*n/ 

guest 

/nazdik/ 

close 

Aiez-fat/ 

cleaning 

^^y'zmand/ 

needy,  in  need  of 

♦Notice:  for  the  users*  convenience,  most  of  the  words  and  expressions  used  in  scenarios 
are  represented  on  the  vocabulary  list  foUowmg  each  set  of  scenarios.  However,  only  30%  of 
the  expressions  on  the  lists  should  be  new  or  less  familiar  to  intermediate  level  students. 

1 .  These  expressions  are  used  when  a  certain  difficulty  or  resistance  is  involved  in  ihe  learning  process.  As  a 
result  they  need  to  be  used  with  caution  and  a  full  understanding  of  their  nuance. 
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EXAMPLE 


SCENARIO  INTERACTION 


The  following  is  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  an  actual  interaction  which  might 
iake  place  in  class.  This  is  not  to  be  memorized  and/or  enacted  by  the  students.  Given 
the  scenarios  and  the  vocabulary,  the  students  should  be  allowed  and  encouraged  to  come 
up  with  their  own  ideas  and  interactions*  They  might  find  a  need  to  speak  more  about 
each  person's  activities,  like  putting  away  things,  or  making  decisions  about  keeping, 
giving,  or  throwing  away,  etc.  The  teacher  is  only  to  help  maintain  interest  and 
participation,  against  the  backdrop  of  what  has  been  prepared.  The  class  has  been 
organized  into  3  different  groups,  each  with  a  scenario  to  work  with.  The  interaction  is  to 
take  place  in  Persian. 

In  this  case  Sohr*b  (B)  starts  the  interaction: 

1-  B  _/Shirin  jun  yMet  miyM  p%s-l  eydro/  ? 
S  jj  o-ix  JLujjL  jL^  04L  fj^^^AJu 

(Do  you  remember  last  year's  New  Year,  Shirin  dear?) 

2-  A  _/albate ke yMam miyM  t^ikhi  bud/ 

(Of  course,  I  remember  it  was  quite  an  event) 

3-  B  _  /t?  -kharin  daghighe  mashghule  khune  takuni  budim/ 

(We  were  busy  cleaning  house,  up  to  the  'ast  minute.) 
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4-  A  _/avazesh  che  ~li  bud/  /ba*d  az  tahvil  hame  chiz  morattabo  tamiz  bud/ 

(But  it  was  so  nice,  to  have  everything  clean  and  organized,  after  the  New  Year.) 

5-  B  _  /ba'le  v-ghe'an  ke  be  zahmatesh  miyarzid/ 

(  Yes,  it  was  really  worth  the  trouble.) 

6-  A  _  /ems-lam  d^  dir  n:iishe  sh*yad  behamun  gereft%i  biyoftun/ 

(It's  also  getting  late  this  year,  we  may  run  into  the  same  problem.) 

7-  B  _  /yeki  nist  be  in  loi*  befahmune  ke  l^meye  eyde/ 

(How  can  we  get  Laura  to  understand  that  this  is  a  New  Year's  requirement?) 

8-  C  _  /chi  mige/  ?  /  in  barMaretam  be  to  dastur  mide/  ? 

(What  is  he  saying?  Your  brother  also  orders  you  around?) 

9-  A  _  /na  b^bV  /driim  as  eydo  khune  takunih^ye  gozashte  harf  mizanirtV 

(Not  at  all,  we  are  talking  about  ey  d  and  other  house  cleanings  in  the  past.) 

10-  B  _  /hameye  hav-sesh  be  dastur  gereftane  k^h  bej*sh  harf  gush  midW 

(All  she  can  think  of  is  not  to  take  orders,  I  wish  she  would  Hsten  instead.) 
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1 1-  A  _  Alichi  nagu  badesh  miyM  behesh  bar  mikhore/ ! 

!  4jJ^  J  •        c^tm-j   i  jLla  (jidJ  jii  LT?^ 

(Don't  say  anything.  She  won't  like  it  She*ll  get  offended.) 

12-  B  _  A>ezrr  balke  yM  begire/  /ftrsi  khunde  amm-  h¥  ku  tr  chiz  befahme/ 

(Let  it  be,  she  may  learn  something.  She  has  studied  Persian  but  itll  be  a  while  before 
she  understands  anything.) 

♦LAURA,  GETTING  CLOSER  TO  THE  BROIHER  AND  SISTER  SAYS  WITH  A  SMILE: 

13-  C  _  /shinny  /nemid^nestam  be  barMare  khod  enghadr  nazdik  hasti/ 

(Shirin,  I  didn't  know  you  were  so  close  to  your  brother.) 
•  SHIRIN,  WITH  LAUGHTER,  WHILE  KISSING  HER  BROTHER: 

14-  A  _  /z^eran  doshmane  khuni  hastinV  /amm-  eyd  fargh  mikone/ 

.OSLa^  t3J-*  '  ^  j^n'i*  j^j^  (j-A-iia  Ij-aLL 

(We  look  like  fierce  enemies,  but  eyd  is  different) 

15-  B  _  /etteh^de  Pmilye  ke  dar  mav*ghe*e  mohhem  z?her  misho/! 

(This  is  family  solidarity  that  appears  at  critical  times!) 

16-  A  _  /usulan//m-dar  fmi^  kheyli  mottaki  behamdigar  hastim/ 

(In  principle,  we  are  very  much  relying  on  each  other,  in  the  family.) 
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17-  B  _  /lor*/  /bahs  sare  ot^ghe  shom^  bud/ be  etlehMe  famili  keshid/! 

(Laura,  we  were  discussing  your  room,  and  got  into  family  solidarity!) 

18-  C  _  /chetor  shod/  ?  /be  ot^he  man  che  marbut/  ? 

(What  is  going  on?  How  did  my  room  get  into  this?) 

•  THEY  AIXUK3K  AT  EACH  OTHER,  EVERYBODY  LAUGHS. 

19-  B  _  /gam^am  shirin  behtar  tozih  bede/ 

(I  think  Shirin  can  explain  this  better.) 


•  Shirin  starts  to  tell  Laura  about  the  way  /kh-ne  tak-ni/  OLi  should  be  perceived 
and  accomplished.  She  explains  that  traditionally,  /kh-ne  tak-ni/  is  done  not  only  to 
encourage  good  cleaning  and  organizational  skills  but  to  discourage  procrastination.  This 
practice  also  helps  one  to  assess  things  as  they  are,  and  to  select  things  based  on  their 
utility.  In  addition,  it  helps  one  to  think  of  others  and  to  "put  one's  house  in  order", 
/kh-ne  tak^i/  is  an  exercise  that  can  be  expanded  and  applied  to  a  wide  range  of  activities. 
T.ns  is  why  having  a  cluttered  room,  with  your  belongings  thrown  around,  is  not  what 
one  usually  expects  to  see,  at  least  in  this  period.  Also,  in  this  particular  case,  it  makes 
the  cleaning  of  odier  areas  more  difficult  if  not  impossible. 

•  GENERAL  LAUGHTER...  LAURA  FINALLY  UNDERSTANDS  THE  SUBTLE  NATURE  OF  THE 
SITUATION.  SHE  GIVES  IN,  AND  STARTS  CLEANING  UP  HER  ROOM. 


♦  End  of  class  interaction. 
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NEW  VOCABULARY  USED 
In  this  interaction 


^kharin  daghighe/ 
/etteh^d/ 
/eyk«sh/-  /k^sh/ 
ybahs/ 

/be  zahmatash  miyarzad/ 

A^rikhi/ 

/hM*  ku/ 

/hav*s/ 

/dastur  d~dan/ 
/dastur  gereftan/ 
/doshmane  khuni/ 
/z-heran/ 

/mottaki  budan/ 
/y*d  ^madan/ 
/y«d  *vardan/ 


Jj  J  Lid*  (JM-LA^ 


last  minute 
united,  to  be  united 
I  wish! 
discussion 

it  is  worth  the  trouble 

memorable,  remarkable,  (\xt  historical) 

It'll  be  a  while,  (lit.  now  where  is  it?) 

attention,  (lit.  senses) 

to  give  orders 

to  take  orders 

fierce  enemy,  (lit  blood  enemy) 

apparently 

superior,  wonderful 

to  rely  on 

to  remember 

to  remind 
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VairnaittnaDiin  SeennarnoD  E 


cr'^j-*'  "^^jJ •(j>-i' t>^J  uf^^  u^>u»^ c^LajI^  ."I*...!  i)  (jfjl^ 


(Iranian  girl):  Your  American  friend  is  visiting  you.  You  and  she  were  roommates 
together  in  college.  It  is  just  before  Noruz,  a  time  when  Iranians  must  perform  certain 
cleaning  tasks  (see  section  on  special  family  activities).  Your  American  friend  has  just 
unpacked  her  suitcase  and  has  her  clothing  spread  ai-ound  the  room.  HOW  VvILL  YOU 
EXPLAIN  TO  HER  THAT  SHE  MUST  PUT  HER  ROOM  IN  ORDER? 
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B 


I J  L(-l1  <^  >ujj^  J  A  j^t^  JL^j  J  fcul  ^  Jill  ,ni  ciiij         ^Laa  jj  ojI  jL 

S  >  U^H*  J**  -^^^  CaaaijJ  L  \j  i  Wilt  A  ..3j*i^ 


B  -  (American  girl):  You  are  visiting  your  fnend  from  college,  a  member  of 
an  Iranian  family  living  in  Iran.  It  is  March  and  almost  time  for  the  Iranian  new  year. 
You  have  been  shown  to  your  room  where  you  have  just  unpacked  your  suitcase  and 
have  washed  out  some  soiled  laundry  in  the  bathroom.  You  now  need  to  find  a  place  to 
dry  it.  HOW  WILL  YOU  APPROACH  YOUR  IRANIAN  FRIEND  ABOUT  THIS 
PROBLEM? 
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x/OCABULAEY  &  EXPRESSIONS 

Scenario  ^jU**.  oUiiLL**)  j  l4:iiJ 


/pahn  kardan/ 

lit  spread  flat,  hang  the  laundry 

/bamm'm/ 

bath,  bathroom 

/dokhtar/ 

lit.  girl,  young  woman 

/domb*l/ 

JLLia 

behind,  rear 

/dombM  gashtan/ 

CrLuJS  iJLjLja 

to  look  for 

/rojuV 

to  refer,  to  return 

/rakht  shostan/ 

^■iH  ill  iTi^hi^ 

doing  the  laundry 

March 

/m«h/ 

month 

/mas^ale/ 

problem,  question 

Aiazdik/ 

close,  near 

*  In  addition  to  the  list  of  vocabulary  u  .  ;d  for  the  first  set  of  scenarios. 
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TEACHER'S  DEBRIEFING 

The  debriefing  takes  place  after  the  planning  and  the  performance  phases. 
Students  are  free  to  ask  any  questions  about  the  scenario  performance,  the  structure  of  the 
sentences,  the  cultural  points,  the  Key  Concept,  pronunciation,  vocabulary,  etc.  The 
teacher  encourages  this  process  by  asking  a  few  questions.  Any  of  the  following  might 
be  discussed  and  students  are  ftee  to  take  notes. 


PHONOLOGICAL  RULES 

With  the  exception  of  some  dialectal  and  individual  differences,  standard 
Persian  undergoes  certain  phonological  transformations  to  produce  the  informal  speech 
used  in  Tehran.  These  phonological  rules  will  be  addressed  as  we  proceed  with  each 
lesson.  However,  at  the  intermediate  level,  students  should  already  be  familiar  with  some 
of  these  and  so  the  teacher  will  spend  more  or  less  time  on  each  point  as  appropriate.  At 
this  time,  notice  the  following  general  observations  as  they  apply  to  written  vs.  spoken 
Persian  language. 

Written  text  vs.  spoken  word 

In  most  languages  there  is  a  clear  distinction  between  the  written  form  and  the 
spoken  form  of  the  language.  Based  on  their  communicative  needs,  individuals  with 
different  background,  level  of  education,  and  socioeconomic  status  make  different  uses  of 
the  same  common  native  language.  Styles  may  range  from  the  very  formal,  used  in 
writing  and  some  important  situations,  to  the  informal  variety  used  in  everyday 
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interactions  with  friends  and  family.  The  differences  in  styles  may  be  as  small  as  those 
found  between  individuals  or  as  large  as  those  between  dialects.  Through  phonological 
transformations,  Persian  offers  a  wide  range  of  styles  in  its  spoken  form. 

Among  other  languages  of  this  group  (Indo-European),  the  general  rule  is  that 
more  formal  situations  require  a  speech  style  closer  to  written  language.  However,  the 
sentence  structure  and  the  formality  of  written  styles  are  rarely  used  in  dialogues  between 
people.  In  comparison  to  other  languages  like  English  and  French,  there  is  a  more 
widespread  tendency  in  Persian  to  use  a  set  of  phonological  transformation  rules  that 
change  the  same  words  from  formal  to  informal.  There  is  a  higher  frequency  of 
phonological  changes  and  a  more  generalized  pattern  of  phonological  transformations  in 
spoken  Persian  than  there  is  in  spoken  French  or  English.  This  process  of  style  shifting, 
is  generally  achieved  without  the  use  of  an  argot  vocabulary,  although  there  is  no  lack  of 
such  words  in  the  language.  Regular  spoken  Persian,  no  matter  how  formal,  still  differs 
phonologically  from  the  pronunciation  used  in  reading  a  written  text,  not  only  in 
intonation  and  sentence  structure,  but  also  in  vowel  and  consonant  quality.  The  language 
used  by  the  media,  announcing  news  over  radio  and  television,  is  probably  the  closest 
spoken  language  to  citations  from  written  material. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  some  of  those  phonological  transformations. 
Notice  that  they  are  not  stricfly  followed  by  all  users  at  all  times.  Some  advanced  students 
of  Persian  with  almost  perfect  pronunciation  still  sound  like  they  are  reading  a  written 
text,  because  they  have  not  mastered  the  phonological  transformations  that  occur  in  the 
spoken  language.  Conversely,  a  new  student  might  sound  more  advanced  as  soon  as 
he/she  leams  to  use  the  spoken  form.  Practicing  the  full  form  of  all  vocabulary  is  very 
important,  but  just  as  essential  for  the  students*  performance  is  the  early  introduction  of 
the  spoken  form.  At  this  intermediate  level  (second  year  college  students),  we  should  be 
working  with  students  who  already  have  some  experience  with  the  spoken  form  of  the 
words.  Let's  examine  the  rules  that  operate  in  this  class  interaction. 
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PHONOLOGICAL  RUl'"  .v 

1.  In  informal  speech,  the  vowel  /^/  in  medial  position  followed  by  /n/  and  sometimes 
An/,  is  pronounced  /u/: 

Rule  1.  /^/ ==> /u/ ~  ^n/ /^m/ ==> /un/ /urn/ 

/sh^ne/ /shune/  <j>j4i  /  OLi 
/d*n^ /dune/  Ojj  /  <ilj 
/j«n/-/jun/  / 
/h«n/^/rxun/    j,>i  /  j^Li 
/b*nV-'/bum/  / 
/lAi«nV-/bMunV    ^jjL  /  ^IjL 

/nW--/nyun/    jjjjLi  /  ^IjLi 

/lA*n/-/lAiin/  ojjL  /  ^IjL    And  from  our  text: 

/kh*netak*ni/-/khunetakuni/   ^liiOji.  /  <iL^ 

/ftrsi  kh*nde  ast/  ci-ikI      >i  ~ 

/ftsi  khunde  ast/  ci-ml     >i  ^^jLi 

/Prsikhunde/  Aoiji^^^jli  - 

Aiemid'nestanV'^/nemidunestam/    ^juljjj /  ^JLui^lxi^ 
/befahm'nad/  jLiU4Ju 
/befahmunad/     j -  j*; 
/befahmune/  o j  - 1  ^ ; 
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Notice:  In  other  phonological  environments,  the  vowel  /  -/  remains  unch.^nged  as  in 
many  high  frequency  words:  /yW  jLj,/dM/ Jb,y*2?d/jljl,y^zV  ^lj1,y^^W  jljl,  /fa-1/ 

Jlli,  /esteghl^  JiliLuil,  /emtedW  Jl 


2.   In  final  position,  with  much  less  frequency:  ^/  ==>  /o/. 

The  main  example  of  this  phonological  transformation  is  found  in  /r-/,  which  is  the 
"postposition"  of  reference  aiid  specificity.  Thus  we  can  have  the  following  rules: 

Rule  2.  P/  ==>  /o/  ^  /r7  ==>  /ro/  ==>  /o/ 

AiiV  1^1  -Airo/jjJil 

Rule  3.  1^1  ==>  ImI  -  M  ==>  /un/ 

/uni*/  l^jl  ~  /unro/  j>ijl  ~  /uno/ 
/im*/  I ^l~/inro/ jj_ljl~/mo/>ijl 


Notice:  In  these  examples  /v^/  ~  /ro/  the  /r/  is  eliminated  in  the  last  examples  in  which 
the  postposition  /r*/  is  simply  replaced  by  the  sound  /o/. 
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3.  In  verb  forms,  the  ending  sound  /-ad/  is  transformed  to  the  informal  ending  /  e/  in 
third  person  singular,  as  follows: 


/barmikhorad/-/barmikhore/    4  /  jjji^  ^ 

/yM  begirad/'-'/yad  begire/    * j  i^;  jL  /  j j.j^j  jL 
/befahmad/ /befahnie/    ^  - 1  * ;  /  x*4jlj 
/d^d/-/d^/  /  jjIj 

/dasturmidahad/'-/dasturmide/  k sjlm  jj:Lu*j  /  jjlmj 
/tozih  bedahad/  -  /tozih  bede/  j4-ui» >i  /  oaoj  g-uii >i 

And  the  third  person  plural  ending  in  informal  speech: 


Rule  4.  /-ad/  ==>  /-e/ 


Rule  5.    /-and/  ==>  /-an/ 


/begirand/~/begiran/   oj\^}  / 


/befahmand/ ~ /befahman/  j  * | « •  /  *•  ■'li  > 


/d*rand/~/d%an/  /  xijij 


/niidahand/~/midahan/    (>*xi^  /  ..rift.tj* 
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4.  /ham/  ^  (also),  often  combines  with  the  preceding  word;  the  /h/  sound  is  eliminated 
and  the  word  is  pronounced  as  /am/ : 

Rule  6.  /ham/  ==>  /-am/ 

/ems-l  ham/  —>  /ems-lam/  (also,  this  year) 
/ens^i  ham/  ==>  /ens-nam/  (also,  mankind) 
y*nh-  ham/==>/un^m/-'/un-nV  (also,  them) 
/l^  ham/  ==>  /b^zam/  (again)  lit:  (other  time  also) 

5.  A  number  of  other  phonological  transformations  within  this  interaction  text  are: 
/-ts-/  ==>  /-s-/      /haftsin/  ==>  /hafsin/    Oi^^^^  /  Oi-*'*^^ 

/-u/  ==>  /-hesh/   -  /beW  ==>  /behesh/  /  jL 

/.yash/  ==>  /--sh/  -  /bej^ash/  ==>  /bejW    uiU-a  /  cAfL^ 
/-ch    ch-/  ==>  /-ch-/  -  /hich  chiz/  ==>  /hichi/     V  j  h  /  3^  g-^iA 
/-ogz-/  ==>  /-ez-/  -  /bogz*r/  =>  /bez^*/  jlia  /  jlilLj 
/-«ya-/  ==>  /---/  -  /miy^ad/  ~>  /miyW  ^^U*  / 
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Based  on  the  hypothetical  scenario  interaction  demonstrated  in  this  unit,  the 
following  grammar  points  are  likely  to  be  discussed.  The  teacher  will  initiate  the 
following  points. 

!•  Negative  or  affirmative?  Notice  sentence  #10  in  this  class 
interaction: 

10-  B_  /hameye  hav^esh  be  dastur  gereftane  krsh  bej-sh  harf  gush  midW 

.  jloo^  u^s>^         ty'^-^        *  ^    ^j^jj^'      ^ti^l^^  \jUk 
*Git.  All  her  attention  is  directed  :o  take  orders,  I  wish  she  would  listen  instead.) 
but  the  correct  translation  is: 

(All  she  can  think  of  is  whether  she  is  taking  orders,  I  wish  she  would  listen 
instead.)  or: 

(All  she  can  think  of  is  not  to  take  orders,  I  wish  she  would  listen  instead.) 

In  the  section  on  Persian  verbs  and  verb  formation  I  have  discussed  the  way  in 
which  most  commonly-used  verbs  in  Persian  are  constmcted.  The  compound  verb 
is  defined  as  a  combination  of  two  or  more  morphemes  with  a  single  meaning.  The 
morpheme  that  is  the  mai..  semantic  component  is  generally  attached  to  an 
"accessory''  verb,  which  partially  loses  its  own  meaning  in  order  to  act  as  a  tool  for 

the  formation  of  the  new  verb.  In  this  case  /dastur/  j>l^ j  (order)  is  the  semantic 

elenfient  and  /gereftan/  Cj^     (taking)  is  the  accessory  verb  morpheme.  The 
"accessory"  morpheme  undergoes  the  conjugation,  negation,  and  other  verb 
transformations.  The  semantic  morpheme,  however,  remains  unchanged  and  keep 
its  intrinsic  semantic  value  intact  One  might  think  that  the  same  phenomenon  takes 
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place  in  English  in  the  case  of  "taking  orders",  but  let  us  look  at  the  semantic 
differences.  In  this  Persian  phrase,  thinking  about  "taking  orders",  cJ^^  jjlLut^ 
implies  the  idea  of  "taking  or  not  taking  orders".  In  the  English  translation, 
however,  "taking  orders"  has  only  one  specific  meaning,  which  does  not  match  the 
wider  semantic  range  of  the  phrase  in  Persian.  In  order  to  convey  the  same 
meaning  in  English,  it  is  necessary  to  use  either  a  negative  or  other  modifiers  with 
this  expression. 

2*     Polite   vs.  Familiar    As  in  French,  Persian  uses  the  plural  form  of  the 

personal  pronoun  "you"  for  politeness  as  opposed  to  the  singular  form  of  the  same 
pronoun,  which  is  used  for  familiar  style. 

/shomV  L-ui  (you)  =/=  /to/  >i  (thou). 

/shomV  L^ui  mdicates  a  sign  of  respect,  based  on  age  difference,  family  seniority,  social 
status,  etc.,  or  it  marks  distance  and  a  respectful  lack  of  intimacy  when  used  between  the 
sexes.  The  style  of  discourse  between  men  and  women  is  another  aspect  of  speech  that 
we  will  pay  special  attention  to,  as  we  proceed  with  the  lesson.  As  we  can  see  in  this 
interaction: 

17"  B  _/loi^//bahs  saie  ot^ghe  shom^  bud//k%:  be  ettehMe  famili  keshid/ ! 

(Laura,  we  were  speaking  about  your  room,  and  got  into  family  solidarity!) 

In  this  example,  Sohr-b  is  speaking  to  Laura  on  a  first  name  basis,  but  he 
addresses  her  with  a  /shomV,  which  indicates  a  polite  and  non-intimate  relationship 
between  a  young  man  and  a  young  woman. 

Ao/  >A  is  generally  used  among  people  who  are  on  a  first  name  basis,  in  the  same 
age  group  and  of  the  same  sex,  either  family  members  or  close  friends  and 
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relatives.  It  is  also  used  by  a  senior  to  a  junior,  without  age  or  sex  distinctions,  but 
in  those  cases  a  /shorn-/  UJti  is  always  expected  from  the  junior  (whether  by  age  or 
rank)  interlocutor. 

In  the  following  sentence  notice  that  Laura  calls  Shirin  by  first  name  and  uses 
the  /to/     form  in  the  possessive  /barMare  khod/  j>i  j^ij-^  as  opposed  to  /khodetW 

oLjj>i..  The  use  of  /khod/         is  more  formal  than  possessive  /-at/  in  a  possible 

expression  /bar^arat/  o jjIj— 4  .    She  also  uses  the  more  formal  /nemid-nestam/ 

jilmJlooAj  instead  of  the  informal  /nemidunestem/ ^a^iJ j juaj;  and  also  in  informal  fast 

speech  /hasti/  ^l.a  4  is  usually  transformed  to  /-i/,  as  in  /nazdik  hasti/  ==>  /nazdiki/, 

^^jj-i  <=  ^jlin  A  Jbj3.j  ,  and  she  does  not  use  that  form  either: 

13-  C  „  /shirin/  /nemid*nestam  be  barMare  khod  enghadr  nazdik  hasti/ 

(Shirin,  I  didn*t  know  you  were  so  close  to  your  brother.) 

In  conclusion,  a  comparison  of  this  sentence  with  the  Laura's  previous  sentence 
(#8)  which  has  a  complete  informal  style,  will  demonstrate  that  she  has  not  yet 
learned  to  use  all  the  informal  forms  and  needs  more  practice  on  those: 

8- C_ /chi  mige/ ?  .^inbaAiaretambetodasturmide/? 
(What  is  he  saying?  Your  brother  also  orders  you  around?) 
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3*  Verb  omission  in  the  following  sentence,  the  verb  is  omitted  at  the  end 
of  the  phrase,  as  is  the  practice  in  less  formal  speech  style: 

18-  C  _  /chetor  shod/  ?  /be  ot^e  man  che  marbuV  ? 

(What  is  going  on?  How  does  my  room  get  into  this?) 
With  an  increasing  degree  of  familiarity,  we  will  have: 

/be  ot^ghe  man  che  marbut  ast/  %  cuo-l           <a  JL^Lj 

/be  ot^ghe  man  che  marbute/           S            <a.  JI-^Lj  ^ 

/be  ot^ghe  man  che  marbut/             ?  J»>f >•  jLL^ 

Other  examples  would  be: 


/be  man  che/         4^  (what's  it  to  me?) 

/be  to  che/  >Lj  (what's  it  to  you?) 

/be  m-  che/  <^  (what's  it  to  us?) 

In  all  three  examples  the  last  part  of  the  sentence,  /marbut  ast/  o^J  Ly^  (it  is 
connected  ^  it  is  related),  has  been  omitted.  The  full  form  would  be: 

/be  man  che  marbut  ast/  ?  o-u^l  -L>jj-»  <^  (>*j 
/be  to  che  marbut  ast/  S  cu^l  <^  >1j 

/bem^che  mar  tut  ast/  ?  ouu-l  J*>e>^  <^  L4J 
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4.     Yes    vs.  No   I   Polite  vs.  familiar  Notice  in  sentence  #5  of  the 
interaction: 


♦  /bale/  cLuj  can  be  emphatically  pronounced  as  /ba'rrle/',  with  a  long  middle  voweU  to 
mean  (yes,  of  course),  (certainly,  yes),  and  other  emphatic  affirmations.  Other 
variations  of  that  word  are  /bale/  <ij  (yes),  and  the  form  /bali/      ,  which  is  mainly 

used  in  writing.  The  informal  Ih^l  *  j  I  (yes)  used  by  itself  is  considered  impolite 

in  all  circumstances  but  very  close  relationships.  The  form  /%t/       is  only  used  in 

writing  and  does  not  carry  the  same  informality  as  does  Ihtl 


•  /na/  <i  (no),  used  for  negative  answers,  has  the  same  informal  value  as  pr^l  kj\  (yes)  if 


used  by  itself.  The  common  word  for  a  polite  negative  answer  is  /na  kheyr/j  \  ^  \ 

(no),  which  is  a  combination  of  informal  /na/     i  (informal  no),  and  formal 

/kheyr/  j-xi  (formal  no). 
•  Both  informal  forms,  Ihtl  and  /na/,  are  combined  with  other  words  to  become 

acceptable  in  most  conversations.  The  expressions  used  with  *  jl  and  O  are  of  the 

type  /kh^iunV  ^^U.,  /^ghV  l5l  , /pedar/      , /mMar/  j  jL.  ,  /nane/  <J^ ,  /b^b^/  UL  , 

and  most  other  kinship  words  as  well  as  a  few  terms  of  endearment:  Ifnl  ^Lx  , 

/aziz/  j-j^  ,  /eshgh/  ji%r  ,  /ghalb/  ,  /ruh/  j;;^ j j  .  Most  of  the  above  have  a 
specific  connotation  in  context.  The  kinship  expressions  are  not  exclusively  used 
with  the  right  family  figures,  but  according  to  what  the  speaker  intends  to  imply. 
The  following  are  some  of  their  semantic  equivalents  in  English: 

1-  /^e  kh^num/  ^LL  4  jl  (yes)  and  not  necessarily  (yes  ma*am),  as  ^LiLL  loses  its 
formal  connotations  in  making  *  j1  less  informal. 
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2-  ~gh-/  Li  I  4  J I  (yes)  and  not  necessarily  (yes  sir) 
But: 

3-  /bale  kh^unV  (yes)  or  (yes  ma*ain),  emphasis  on  a  formal  yes. 

4-  /bale  -ghV  Ij  l  <Ia-j  (yes)  or  (yes  sir)  with  formal  implications. 

5-  /na  kh^iunV  f^li  O  (no)  or  (no  ina^am)  without  too  much  formality. 

6-  /na  -gh-/  lil  O  (no)  or  (no  sir)  without  too  much  formality. 

Notice:  3,  4,  5  and  6  are  still  used  among  close  friends  and  family.  They  do  not  have 
the  same  formal  connotations  as  implied  in  English  by  most  expressions  using 
"ma*am",  "madam"  and  "sir". 

7-  /kheyr  kh-num/  (no)  or  (no  ma'am),  more  formal. 

8-  /kheyr  -ghV  L5l  (no)  or  (no  sir),  more  formal. 

9-  /^  pedar/ jjj  *  j  i  -  Ae  b^bV  Lj^  *  j  I  (y^s)  and  not  necessarily  (yes  father) 

1 0-  /na  pedar/  ja^  O  /na  W/  LL  <i   (no)  and  not  necessarily  (no  father) 

1 1-  nane/  <-li  4  j  I  (yes)  and  not  necessarily  mother  or  nanny. 

1 2-  /na  nane  /      <j  (no)  and  not  necessarily  motlier  or  nanny. 

Notice:  3,  4,  7  and  8  are  to  be  used  in  the  most  formal  situations.  9,  10,  11  and  12 
could  be  translated  either  literally  or  with  a  touch  of  sarcasm.  These  expressions 
are  used  among  friends  and  relatives,  with  older  people  or  people  of  the  same  age 
group,  and  they  imply  closeness.  They  are  also  used  with  the  very  young. 

Notice:  /nababa/  I^Li  <i  is  often  used  to  protest  as  well  as  to  deny  (see  #9  in  the 
interaction). 
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13-  /*re  jhidsn/  f^L^  kj]  ^  /^e  azizain/  f^j-^j^x  ajI  (yes  dear)  implies  a  sense  of 
compassion  and  caring- 

14-  /na  j^am/  ^L*.  <-i  -  /na  azizam/  ^3-i>A  O    (no  dear)  implies  a  sense  of 
compassion  and  caring, 

1 5-  Iht  amu/  j_->  c  4  jl    Ae  d^W  (jii  l^ib  4  j]  are  used  by  the  less  educated  and  the 

street  people,  also  known  as  /1-t/  e^V  and  Idhh  mashti/  4^ xi^  Jl^b  (notice  the 
phonological  transformation  of  /d/  =>  III  in  the  last  expression). 


5.    Verb  omission  and  Semantic  compounds 

Notice  in  Scenario  A»  the  expression: 

(1)  /jam'ojur/  jy:^  j        •  This  expression  is  from: 

(2)  /jam'  kardan  va jur  kardan/  ^Jji        j  u^j^  j-a^^ 

and  the  verb  "to  do"  /kardan/     ^    has  been  omitted  in  (1)  at  both  occurrences. 

Although  (2)  literally  means  (assembling  together,  matching  and  organizing),  the 

expression  (1)  simply  means  (tidying). 
Of  the  same  kind  we  had  among  special  events: 

/dido  b^zdid/  j 

Some  other  examples  are: 

/rafto^mad/  x^l  j  j 

/rikhto  p^sh/  JSiL  j  cu^;  j 

/d\lo  setad/  oi-ui  j  jIj 


/zado  khord/ 
^angojed*!/ 
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6.     Verbs  and  tenses  use  of  past,  present,  imperative,  and  subjunctive. 
Recalling  past  events  and  expressing  simple  wishes: 


/dastur  gereftan/ 

inf»  (to  take  orders) 

/yMatmiy^ad/ 

pres.  (do  you  remember?) 

/dir  mishavad/ 

Jj  f »  J  m 

pres.  (it  is  getting  late) 

/miguyad/ 

pres.  (s/he  is  saying) 

/dastur  midahad/ 

pres.  (s/he  is  giving  orders) 

/harf  mizanim/ 

pres.  (we  are  speaking) 

/gush  midy/ 

pres.  (s/he  was  listening) 

/bar  mikhorad/ 

pres.  (s/he  will  be  offended) 

/t^rikhibud/ 

past  (it  was  unforgettable,  lit  historical) 

/mashgul  budim/ 

past  (we  were  busy) 

/tamizbud/ 

past  (it  was  clean) 

/nagu/ 

imp.  (don't  say) 

/biyofttm/ 

subj,  (that  we  fall) 

/dar  gereft^  biyoftun/^^oai 

subj.  (that  we  run  into  a  problem) 

/befahm^iad/ 

subj.  (that  s/he  makes  understand) 

/ke  be*u  befahm%iad/ 

subj.  (that  s/he  makes  hr/hm  understand) 

/yM  begirad/ 

subj.  (that  s/he  learns) 
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COMPOSITION  TOPICS 


Choose  one  of  the  following  topics 


1.  Write  an  essay  in  which  you  compare  and  contrast  the  New  Year  in  the  U.S.  and 
Noruz  in  Iran.  Discuss  the  different  amount  and  kind  of  vacation  time  students  get 
around  those  festivities. 

1.  Describe  the  preparations  and  the  activities  around  Noraz.  Start  by  enumerating  as 
many  of  them  as  you  can  remember,  and  then  discuss  and  compare  a  few  activities 
of  your  choice. 

3*  Write  to  a  fidend  about  your  new  experience  at  school,  learning  Persian  and  gelring  to 
know  the  Iranian  culture.  Try  to  catch  your  friend's  attention  by  telling  him/her 
about  some  of  the  totally  new  and  different  things  you  have  leamed  on  the  subject 

4.  What  is  the  underlying  cultural  meaning  of  /kh%ie  tak-ni/?  What  are  some  of  the 
advantages?  And  why  do  you  think  it  is  important  to  prepare  for  a  good  start? 
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VOCABULARY  &  EXPRESSIONS 


For  the  composition  topics     ^;"<  cuHjIjm  oU^^UmiI  j  It^Jd 


^shn^'i  d^shtan/ 

to  be  acquainted  with 

/estePd^ 

use,  utilization,  profit 

/asli/ 

main,  true,  most  important 

/enshV 

an  essay,  a  paper 

/entekh'b  kardan/ 

to  choose 

/bahs/ 

discussion 

/bekhHer  d-shtan/ 

to  remember 

/p*sokIi/ 

answer 

Aavajjoh/ 

attention 

yiowsif/ 

describe 

Aowzih  d'dan/ 

to  explain 

/jadid/ 

new 

/jalb/ 

attract 

/dekh^at/ 

interfere 

/ziy^n/ 

damage,  disadvantage 

/sharh/ 

description 

Aule  zam-n/ 

length  of  time,  duration 

/fav^'ed/ 

benefits,  advantages 

ykatbi/ 

written 

/motef^vet/ 

different 

AnokhMef/ 

different 

/ma'ni/ 

meaning 

/mogh*yese/ 

comparison 

Anogh-yese  kardan/ 

to  compare 

/mav*d/ 

products,  ingredients 

^okte/ 

point 

AiorV 

kind 

yhazare  khod/ 

your  opinion 
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SITUATION  2 
/haftsin/  ^uuV^di ,  &  /tahvile  s-1/  JUi  J:?>=^ 

Brief  Explanation  by  the  Teacher 

to  be  given  before  students  are  divided  into  groups  to  work  with  scenarios 
and  related  material: 

/chidane  hafsin/  (setting  up  the  hafsin)  has  to  be  completed  prior  to  the 

moment  of /tahvile  s^l/  JLu  (the  change  of  the  equinox),  /hafsin/  is  usually  set  in 

a  place  inside  the  home,  where  family  members  can  gather  and  sit  around  it  In  general,  it 
occupies  the  place  of  honor  in  the  best  reception  area  within  every  he*  .le.  As  we 
mentioned  at  tlie  beginning  of  this  chapter,  this  several-thousand-year-old  tradition  has  a 
considerable  amount  of  cultural  background  attached  to  it.  We  have  seen  most  of  the 
symbolism  involving  each  item  as  we  have  studied  them  in  the  section  dealing  with 
cultural  issues  and  special  events  (see  #3).  Those  elements  include  the  number  "7";  light; 
water;  mirror,  Koran;  grains;  growth  of  a  seed,  its  roots,  stems  and  leaves;  live  fish; 
sweets  and  flowers;  eggs;  apple;  garlic;  vinegai"  hyacinth;  etc.  There  is  enough 
material  here  to  discuss  or  to  write  short  papers  on. 

At  Shirin  and  Sohr-b's  home: 

•  Mother  is  busy  baking  pastry  (#4,  Cultural  Issues);  she  has  already  made  sure  that 
everyone  in  the  family  has  new  clothes  and  new  shoes  to  wear  for  Noraz  jjjj^ .  On  the 

kitchen  counter  by  the  sink  there  is  a  whole  lot  of  parsley  /ja'f  ari/  (Sj^^  5  S^^^^  onions 
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/piy*zch^<a.jL^  ;  cilantro /gashniz/  j  j \ »ti ^ ;  dill/shevid/  dj>*Si  ;  basil /reyh-n/ 
^Unjj  ;  mint  /na'n-/g^Ll«-i  ;  and  other  herbs.  In  the  ice-box /yakhchM/JU.^  , 
away  from  everything  else,  there  is  a  large  fresh  white  fish  /m"hi  sefid/  ^ 
and  a  smoked  one  /m-hi  dudi/  ^jjj  <^r-*^     ^  prepared  for  /sabzi  polo  m*hi/ 
^ImjLxjij^m  the  traditional  dish  for  the  new  year's  day  /ruze  eyd/  xjx j  j  j  . 

•  Father  has  made  preparations  for /ch-rshambe  f  ^ |-  They  are 
going  to  have  the  seven  small  bushes  /botte/  <ll  on  fire,  to  jump  over  them  while 
singing  (#6,  Cultural  Issues).  He  has  prepared  the  annual  fireworks  y^tesh  b-zi/ 

(^jLulJil,  to  celebrate  the  last  Wednesday  of  the  year.  This  is  not  part  of  the  tradition;  it 

is  a  new  activity  and  he  is  the  only  one  in  the  neighborhood  who  does  it.  Several  other 
youngsters,  his  children's  friends,  are  invited  to  join  them  in  celebrating  /ch-rshambe 

•  Shirin,  15  years  old,  is  busy  finishing  her  last  homework  for  this  year  1371.  Since 
this  is  the  last  pending  activity,  she  feels  happy  and  light  already.  She  is  in  a  rush  to  join 

her  brother  Sohr^b  to  decorate  the  hard  boiled  eggs  for  the  /haf sin/  ^jjinlf  ft  ^before  the 
others  arrive  for  the  /ch^hambe  suri/  celebration. 

•  Sohr^b,  17  years  old,  is  watering  the  lentils  /ada$/  (^oa,  and  the  wheat  /gandom/ 

^*  *  <.  that  he  has  been  in  charge  of  growing  for  this  year's  o^o-uJLiJk  *Aj-LWsofreye 
hafsin/  (the  seven  /s/  set-up).  He  is  getting  ready  to  go  buy  a  few  other  items  for  the 
haf  sin,  including  a  gold  fish  (a  substitute  for  /sim  m-hi/  ^^Lm  ^ulum  small  caip,  which  is 
a  freshwater,  red,  spotted  fish  with  silver  scales).  He  wants  to  finish  these  tasks  to  get  to 
the  real  fun:  helping  his  father  with  /botte/  nil  and  the  fireworks. 
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(^(BiinaiipndDS 


Sohr-b,  it  is  Wednesday  before  the  New  Year  and  all  your  family  is  busy 
preparing  for  the  occasion.  You  have  been  assigned  to  buy  the  necessary  things  for  the 
/hafsin/.  At  the  grocery  store,  an  American  woman  asks  you  to  help  her  buy  the  red 
fish.  Because  it  is  the  day  of  /ch^rshambe  suri/  you  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  back  home  as 
soon  as  possible,  but  you  need  to  pick  up  the  fish  as  well,  so  you  ask  her  to  follow  you 
so  that  you  can  help  her.  HOW  WILL  YOU  MANAGE  TO  GET  HOME  ON  TIME? 
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t^l  * jljJil  Li  JLxIi^  u-iia.  ^  L  <jl^l  jjIj  ^j^ia  JLu.  CjJ^   --^^  f» jl ^  J^_^ 


Linda,  your  husband  is  very  busy  at  work  and  you  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
get  your  New  Year's  shopping  done  together.  Since  you  celebrated  the  New  Year  in  Iran 
last  year,  you  are  familiar  with  some  of  the  customs.  You  want  to  surprise  him  with  the 
setting  of /hafsin/  by  yourself.  Fortunately,  a  young  man  who  understands  English  has 
agreed  to  help  you  buy  a  fish.  HOW  ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  GET  HIM  HELP  YOU 
WITH  /samanu/  AND  /sabze/  AS  WELL? 
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VOCABULARY  &  EXPRESSIONS 
Scenario  ^^LLu^qU^L.^I  j  L^ii-I 


/ammV 

but 

/beche  tartibi/ 

how?,  lit  through  what  arrangement? 

/bemowgheV 

on  tune 

Aahiyye/ 

prepare 

/kharid/ 

purchase 

ykh-rb-r  forushi/ 

grocery  store 

/domb-l  kardan/ 

follow,  pursue,  behind,  after 

kardan/ 

to  ask,  question 

/ajal^ 

haste,  hurry 

/ajale  d^shtan/ 

lit  to  have  haste,  to  be  in  a  hurry 

/gh^felgir/ 

surprise 

/lav-zem/ 

necessities,  equipment 

/ina'mur  shodan/ 

get  assigned  to 

/ma'mur  budan/ 

to  be  appointed  to 

/magh-ze/ 

store 

/mive  forushi/ 

fruit  store 

/vali/ 

but,  however 

/bar  Che  zudtar/ 

as  soon  as  possible 
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OTHER 
RELATED  VOCABULARY 


/baghsli/ 

/pune/ 

/piy«z/ 

/piy'zche/ 

/ja'fari/ 

/reyh*n/ 

/sabzi  forushi/ 

/shevid/ 

/shirini  forushi/ 
/att«ri/ 
/gashni^ 
/m^hi  dudi/ 
/m*hi  sefid/ 
/ii*nv*'i/ 
Aia'nV 
/yakhchM/ 


grocery  store  (grains) 

mint 

onion 

green  onions 

parsley 

basil 

vegetable  store 
dill 

lit.  store  for  sweets,  bakery  (for  cakes) 
lit  spices  store,  old  for  grocery  store 
cilantro 
smoked  fish 
white  fish 

lit.  bread  store,  bakery  (only  for  bread) 

spearmint 

refrigerator 
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COMPOSITION  TOPICS 
Choose  one  of  the  following  topics 

1.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the  way  the  family  works  together  to  prepare  for  the 
Noruz?  The  /haf  sin/?  The  New  Year  meal?  What  axe  some  of  the  advantages  or 
disadvantages? 

2 .  Describe  the  preparations  and  the  activities  around  /ch^hambe  suri/.  Start  by 
answering  When,  Where,  Why,  What,  and  How  questions  about  it,  and  then  give 
your  own  opinion. 

3.  Write  a  firiend  about  your  impressions  of  family  life  in  Iran,  compare  and  contrast  with 
your  own  coxmtry.  Try  to  catch  your  friend's  attention  by  telling  him/her  about  some 
of  the  totally  new  and  different  things  you  have  learned  on  the  subject 

4»  Write  an  essay  in  which  you  compare  the  New  Year  meal  and  sweets  in  the  U.S.  and 
in  Iran.  Explain  the  different  ingredients  to  a  friend  who  is  not  familiar  with  them. 

A  LuLJI  I  ^JJJO^J^ 

J  Cu»-aLLa  JLa     Ij  uI>jI  ctfj-j  JLui       ^^^^>juSi  J  Ulii  ,T 
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EXAMPLE 
WHAT  WE  LEARNED 
Cultural  Issues  on  Family 

•  In  a  traditional  Iranian  family  the  roles  assigned  to  men  and  women  remain  more  defined 
than  in  Western  culture.  In  a  family  setting,  men  are  generally  not  involved  in  cooking 
and  baking.  Women,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  required  to  do  any  of  the  rough  jobs 
around  the  house.  Heavy  lifting,  mechanical  repairs,  heavy  gardening  and  the  like  are 
reserved  for  men.  In  rural  villages  both  sexes  work  the  land,  but  most  of  the  heavy  jobs 
are  reserved  for  men.  In  Persian  families,  children  are  cared  for  by  the  mother  and 
generally  receive  fewer  overt  signs  of  affection  from  the  father  who  remains  the  authority 
figure.  Building  a  child's  character  is  the  most  important  concern,  and  thus  all  signs  of 
emotional  attachment  are  subdued,  particularly  by  the  fatlien 

•  The  spirit  of  love  and  cooperation  among  family  members  is  generally  very  strong. 
Shirin  helps  her  brother  with  his  room  so  that  they  will  both  be  finished  in  time  for  New 
Year. 

•  As  a  general  rule  children  live  in  the  family  home,  regardless  of  their  age,  until  they  get 
married  and  start  their  own  family.  Even  then,  quite  often  the  son  remains  with  his  family 
and  brings  his  wife  home.  Daughters  by  the  same  rale  leave  home  and  join  their  spouse's 
families. 

•  Family  ties  over.^Iiadow  and  reduce  the  problems  often  found  among  Western 
teenagers.  Phenomena  such  as  teen  suicide,  teen  drug  abuse,  teen  pregnancy,  teen  peer 
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pressure,  etc.,  are  much  less  common,  in  fact  rather  rare  among  Iranians  in  Iran.  Part  of 
the  reason  for  this  may  be  the  strong  sense  of  hierarchy  in  the  family  which  prevents 
children  from  misbehaving.  The  child  is  most  often  disciplined  based  on  the  shame  that 
he/she  should  feel  firom  misbehaving  rather  than  based  on  any  feelings  of  guilt 

•  There  is  a  strong  sense  of  individuality  among  Iranians,  but  at  the  same  time,  each 
individual  identifies  closely  with  his/her  immediate  family,  within  which  there  is  a  deep 
sense  of  belonging.  This  is  another  element  confirming  that  the  child's  discipline  is  based 
on  shame  (a  group  oriented  feeling),  more  than  on  guilt  (a  feeling  within  each  individual). 
The  words  and  expressions  often  used  by  family  members  are  associated  with  the  ties  of 
togetherness,  and  the  unique  family  entity.  Here  are  some  examples: 


/etteh^d/ 

/mottahed  budan/ 
/poshtib-ni/ 
/poshti  kardan/ 
/hem-yat/ 
/gheyrat/ 


jLJi  I      (union,  solidarity) 

(to  be  unified,  to  join  efforts) 

(to  give  support,  defend,  protect) 

(to  take  someone's  side,  to  aide,  to  protect) 

(assistance,  taking  someone's  side,  protection) 

(zeal,  ardor,  strong  sense  of  family  honor), 
very  sensitive  to  disrespect  directed  to  the  wife  or  any  female  relatives. 
Ai*mus/  iju j^Ll       (family  virtue,  virtuous  chastity,  honor), 

related  to  the  other  family  members,  ia  particular  females. 
/ta*assobe  f^mili/  ^l^^  ^r*.  /.^^n       (zealous  pride  for  one's  family). 


In  addition  to  these  expressions,  there  is  also  vocabulary  that  is  virtually 
impossible  to  translate,  for  lack  of  any  close  equivalents  in  the  English 
language: 
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y^beru/  j^l  lit  face's  glow,  this  word  means  personal  integrity  and  honor,  it  refers  to  a 
condition  of  dignity,  which  can't  be  measured  or  increased,  but  must  be  protected, 
^beru  bordan/ ^ j^i  this  expression  means:  to  cause  someone  to  feel  ashamed* 
To  dishonor  through  shame  and  not  insult,  which  is  rather  translated  by  /towhin/  OfrA^l 
/heysiyat/  f-iVij->  has  a  meaning  similar  to  ^beru/  j^l.  This  two  words  are  usually 
used  together  and  /heysiyat/  ciVtj-b  has  more  of  a  group  oriented  connotation* 

/sharmo  hay-/  Llaj  ^ jJt»  although  the  dictionary  defines  these  words  as  "shame"  and 

"modesty",  they  cover  a  wider  range  of  semantic  value  in  which  shame  is  not  necessarily 
negative, 

/khej^lat  keshidan/      j  A  ^  cjJLa^this  expression  is  a  compound  verb  made  of 

/keshidaii/  (to  pull)  and  of /khej-lat/  (shame),  the  meaning  is  much  closer  to  the  English 
expression  of  (being  ashamed,  shy,  bashful). 

/hay-  kardan/  ^  j>S  Laa  this  is  another  compound  verb:  Aardan/  (to  do)  and  /hayV* 
which  means  something  like  (to  keep  modest). 

The  last  two  words  are  used  in  case  of  deviance  from  the  norm,  and  about  individuals 
who  ignore  that  particular  sense  of  the  family  entity,  integrity,  and  honor. 

•  Most  verbal  insults  in  Persian  are  disrespectful  statements  about  family  members.  They 
are  not  aimed  at  the  person  directly,  but  at  his/her  immediate  family,  especially  mothers 
and  sisters,  in  order  to  affect  the  person  more  deeply,  Iranians  often  shrug  off  easily  an 
insult  directed  at  themselves,  but  in  general  they  react  quite  strongly  to  insults  or 
disrespect  aimed  at  their  immediate  female  relatives.  This  is  an  interesting  conditioning, 
which  not  only  shows  the  extreme  attachment  to  the  family  members,  but  also  stands  by 
itself  as  a  clear  statement  about  the  way  Iranians  feel  about  family  in  general. 
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SELECTED  READINGS 

FOR 

INTERMEDIATE  TO  ADVANCED 


Note:  As  it  has  been  pointed  out  earlier  and  according  to  the  explanation  provided  in  the  section  on 
"Writing"  p.  83.  students  will  encounter  different  ways  of  spelling  the  same  words  throughout 
their  studies  of  Persian  texts.  It  is  imponant  to  point  out  however,  that  there  is  a  general  trend 
to  systematically  write  the  prefix  /mi-/  separated  from  the  verb  stem  and  many  of  the  compounds 
in  two  words,  without  any  specific  grammatical  reasons  and  strictly  based  on  convenience. 
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<r  jjUJi^  ^  .ju^^j 

^!  j;i  jl  J  ^jb  c-ji  Ij  U jjj  J.  _ 

•  -^Pl^  -H,  jI-^^  jl  Uo  jU.  .oiiil^  Ji^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^1 
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OESTCOPYflMllISLE 


ji  <^  A^Lrfl  jl  juj  jUf*  c^l-oU-      U  JUjb  "iLt* 

^ »>-^  y  j»   j  'v^^ 

?  tjUA-T  UT  jl :  jjju- y  jl  jU 

235 

rrr 
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.-lib       lyfc  aT  -L:r  ia>.  _  (ji^ijb 
cj^  U  -U^l>^  ^ijj  aT 


237 


.^j^  0JLt  dJUJti^  IxJLli       }  ^yi  UIJU'  .JLUij  jUt^^U 


238 


JJb 

iSsj  o-i        ^ijA  .^^  y'^  ^  A^^ijri 


239 


o-i  *i-o  ^ijA  .xi.  lju.       OU-T  ^  (^.ui-  ^1 

ft 


240 


(^L^*^^  31  .  oJ^U  ftl U  O!^^^ iS^i^^^^  ^jiJ^'U* 


241 


U-  o'-J^  'j;L^lS'31  fUr  J>b-  j  .^l-i  3>*  *^ ^,1^ 

Jl .Ouij*     ^  •^^■')  ^'  ^ 

.     1  J^lj>i«^  fyj^j^  0^1*5' 

li^i  31  Ijo^  u'J-'^t^  '^3i3^  o^^'olil^-  c-jTjV. 


242 
rrn 


0*l-*3  j\iAj:>  ^         J^O^^  ASCiU^  .  Cwl  <£r^jH 

-'j>cj1  3'  L»         -^'^^  0^'^  3  31--  *jL-i'       JUel^l  1 
jLiail^p-^^  3^j  b  33^jT  ^  jJojLlil  ^ 


243 


S  cu— >"  c?J5t*wO'>^  c^toi^^;jl  Aj4...iu..»«i^  *J3Jy 
^  Cji^'>^J^  3UT31 3^^^  l^.  jl^3^-?  ^Jj:> 

^  A— S^iXili        jj^^^  jub  ^^Vji      I  3^ j^l 

3  jLil ^1  (jy5>-  c^-^^U^  cUfc-J       3U1  iJ  3  :>y\ y^^3 
3  ^ji-A^  ^li-  3^^>  flib  ^^IduU^-U*-  ^ 

^  Ct--*>^'jt*'  Uf>^  3^J        Souic  ^  Uj  :  oj 

^jioj\  3^^\^\  J3J  ^3  ciM^-Ju-^ ji  f>LJl4jLc 

c53^jt*i^  3^^l  c-wl  3^^>j  3^^o^.^ 


BEST  copy  aiUBlE 

244 


is^^  ijji  3UT  31  ^^l^J  oUl^b  t^UjUji  3jj^ 

J^c5^.  «  UUU  »  jVL-j^  3jj^  ^I^j  oJjju.fUjL  ^^jj^ 

<~L-jJl.  ol^o^.U  ol 
Ai^l  J  ^,,3  c^'^      ^Lt }        t^_p.L  ^<;3^,,^ 


245 


(^y^  cwlj  oj^^  *  j^CIj  4i«j>ci-  ^  1  j^c/J^^^  Cj^"^^^^^  O^^^ 
^1^1}  1;^^         cu^^  fj:)li  c->J yjf^,  j^tS^^3 

jjLoi  ^luil  ^3^1  J3Jy  31  UoUU  J^^^  t5^^'- 

0^1*31  iS^»:>)^  0 1 0^ ji  ^ iJ^^  \  tjM* '  <^^^3 ^\  iS3  c^l 

^  ^.  -^-^^^^  0^  ^ :>M  O' ^  Oil  ^y>«^  f>-'j3l 
j^j  ^i3l  !  olii^^^CjA^j^  O^.^^  o^*-^3t 

•tau.  Jl^.  ilA^U  \i  4Jj^ci0l  ^/Ij^.  jtA>i 


246 


^  ^  If^T^  ^ f\^c^  31       o3l^^  ^Lilibb 

•^J3  3bT3  3t-^,j^  ou Ju^^^j  bV'J^  allilC*  J^U^ 
^j-l>cAj^3  aSal^X.^  Oi'33j^  33j^:;v^^j:> 

.       0^1^  ^bl^i  JLjT     J^^s^  air  ^j^jlj  3 
t^li— Li,      ^  j:>  3      ^^yi  fU^U  •UJfclJi  3^^^  J^l  3^j  ^1, 

3  0'^>*3  o'-^'>^'  3  U^oC^jI  floi-^^^J^lC*:*^  oIa  jJjU^^U- 

'ji3ci^iL^  J>i»»w  ijy^3  tUjilJ^  ^^-^ ^^:)  ^jli 
3  cuiU  ^Ui^l  il  J3J^  djLu       3^ J  31  j^JciTiSCsllj^ 

I  >  3  tt^jlfi  (^U3l3U  3  c3^j^  ill  ^  c33j>j3L->3  ^ii:>j^ 
33-^^5     O^^^V  ^ oTj^  oi^  •-^^.-^^  ^.:>  f>-->  31 

o-jwb  b         Cj!^3  oT  >L>i  f3V  .ItlAb  ^^31 


247 


^^J^r*  cr^^.^->  .c*^!»jJU 
^  cJuL>j:>3  ^3l  Uj^  ^jj; 


248 


-  f-^-^t^i'     3^  d^^*^ ^y^^3  ybti 


249 


250 


4 jij  ^ jsji^     fcoUiJ  <^4)V ji     o\ jJ^j  iS^jj  ^yr  ••^  ^h^.  o^.j^. 

Ij^yj  jr:^'^^        oi^^  vl^-^^^^i  ^  oU-^, 

Jiji  '^^'-J  t'-'     ^-^  t^-^         *^  ^ 

^  aTc^I  juw-  jjji         o-iJb  iJU^  aTuI^I  u*j^j  J? 

J^l  JL-JJLi  ^  j>l  jl  J  1  Jb^           aT  4*1-^1  ©JU^  vi^j         j  ^ 

^  J'^'^  ^  -^^'''-r-         tJ^^-^  iXfAT^ly 

J  jjo  (jjj  ^  ^-'j  o^ji^  O'XJjjj  joji     4flyl  ^^AiU* 

aIU U*'^  J  « JT^J  J^^ 


251 


JL^        t5*-^^    Jrr-  L^^Jr-*  cs*J*i'  cT'-?--^  -^-^^  *^r^J 
^  4l>^  OJj  J  wyTji  ^^aU  ^^^^  t^^T 

J^^\  Jl^  ^tf.  *^^J'.       -^cT*^ o>-ai-<^  Jc^  s^r^'-P* 

JL>-  jupji        j}\  j:*^!^^^,  jl  Ar^^ai-j- 

— li^^J  -^-^ci'*  o'^  J        ->  f  j^^i  (^-^ -^^cs*' 

ot^^ J         J  •^l^l^J  jUli^j  uU^4i J  uUl^j  jJj      4i  J  uli^ 


253 


*>;  J  jijj      J^J  -^-"^      erf  J  ^ 

JLk-i**. J  JU-U  *»•  J  JUj  4>- J  JU*-       JVa  *>.j  JUXJ       jJi  4>.j 

*-r  t       t$*^r  j>j-i- '       *>•  J        J  j' *^  J  J 
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JU>-^  w*i  j^j  al>- 1?  a5"       o>  ^ 

(  jUJL  JUL./  ^JIUA  ) 

i>j  ojlijC  ^  aC-T  ^  31  oi^ 

hj  ^  ^lyjl        u-i  3'  ^^"^  ^  •       y  S*^  ^ 

v^Ua  j^j^  ai^l  l^'j^J    v'**  ^  ^  ^j^*J^  L-jfcjl jj  U  <i^L. 
-^^-^  t>.>^^  Ur*^  ^^^Jt  0^  Ol^j  4^^^^  ->^J^J 


^^5 


^^^iCc  3^  ^      >'^^  03^-;  3^        ^  ol1**j         t  i ^ 

f ^  3^^  ,>».\  <^ ^'3  '-r'  ^  b        3^-?  Oi>^^  ^  •  0^^-? 


257 


'  ^^jii  ^^^J  c^j^  v^lnT'^b^U  j\oy^ 
C**^  (-^lli  ^  ^  •      4l^a5^jL-  J4>-^        ci^  ^^^llj  Oy^^J^'^ 

jUc...;;^^  ^  i       jU-  jUlc^  3»  ci^  ^aJu  \j 

(  AaM  jjjj  ) 

3  5^1  OJi  3^v  >-» 

3^-?>^  3^-?^  *^>-'      ^ ' ^.3 

3^>\  J^^  ^\       3^  J3^  03^ 


258 
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I 


aSji' 1  Jji<i  b  oi^^^  jliSli  JL-  aS"  c^I  Oj;^ 

J  ol^  * jSls  C4-.Uiil  jl  .m£  cfjLs  c^Jjj  *'3JJ' 
jl  <ui1^  uUj  <llo^  0»  jl  .jjIj         UoU  jjjj: 

alj^^  A:Uj  L  .jLut^^jo  t/JjAj  oUj  c5l-^»ii«  <j  jjj 
J  jG^o.^  h  <^1^^^  ui-*'  -J  i^-J  .aSjL-j^  a^ 
Oil  6l5'ai-u^  jl  '^(^  lA^^J         b  ^>  uiw>i'3 

j>  .ailAi--^  61      h  oljdl  (^bu  jlj  J  *i-^l-3  Ij 

JjJ  JO  Ul  ^  Id  '^^^*«-»  Ui'  ^  (►'I'^tf*' 
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oU*  <juiL  ^t^ji  J  uiil^        c^'^Ji'  L-^o^  fjS  Oil 

o'^^Jd  c?J^  OjJS  c?a*«  aju J  0:1^?  dI  jo  a^" 

^J3i  C^jl%  .JuJi^  uij'^^i  Ij  udi  Olj^jL  (^1^1 

I J  ^.3      juuj^  ^  L>i  <aj^l  bju     ^OLS'  .^jj 

•  juLlj  Ctoiij  dTjj  b  <ju-ii ^ ^  a-*^N>*'  ^  c^o^  ^aJ^^ji  ^.^.^a^ui  jIaj. 
^  b  ci^bj^        J  <S^^  uHi^^  Soba-^ 

^^^^  Ji>  ^  3^Jj  OIjV^  b  Ij  o>  LI  ajb^  \j 

Ol^^ij^  '^^V^j^  u-^lj         u-^>^^  -ajk^^ij^  ^jiui^Aj  jl 

CuSo       jj  S,^^^  J  *^JJ^^  Oji^irt^  lh^oaI  .CUiijI  OT 

.jjj  oi^^-p^  u-*i^j-*^  •^j^c^  tl^jo  a)^>i|^  .ujk^^ 
>•  jijj  u—il  6b«.U  J  OuSa?  ^j^Jjj  ui' 


261 

v^A     BEST  COPY  AVMLABU 


j.*!^  cu*u:t  a:i:U  c-^jj  ^d'  -^^Ij,^  (J^ji  olj<,  JiU 
a£  I^J  <a:lo^  ui>«l^  Ij  Jji.  OJj-*I  uUil^l 

Jljj  o±H-  cJL  6l>ft^  uV*      Ij  ^  ^ 

t^js-  SoIjT  J  (jU  J  AJMioS"  jl       J  uJLL  -CLiib  jL<j  Ij  JjS- 

•^•sJueJu^  yijUtiPjilJ  Ol^ltjl^  oi-ja:iiljL^ 

<3-^  Jl  c?^l  t/^^l(^  ^J  jCjIj^ 

*rJ|jL_*.  uix-b  A^S"  U:T  oJb^^  ai^l:  I j  uLijI  u±2T  j 
'.OijS^^  J  -^(^  <jl*i  ol^l  AXioS*  jijJ^ 


:vju  j?^^  J  -^jJ^t^ 

^jbAa  o j->-  <i-ia?A^  ^S'  j»juM-.b-i^^  i j         cuL  j^laS' 
JLu  j5j-ft<*«  ^  Icj  oUjb  •(♦i^  l^*^       Jjj  6d' 

.JULj  ^JJ^ 
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ezdev-j 


/ezdev^j/^ljjjl  ~  /arusi/ (j-^ 
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/ezdev^j/^ljjjl  -  /arusi/ 

MARRIAGE* 

Marriage,  as  a  bond  between  two  indj.viduals  as  well  as  two  families,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  social  conventions  of  Iranian  culture.  There  are  several  ways  to 
consider  marriage  between  Iranians.  In  the  past,  marriages  were  traditionally  arranged  by 
families,  and  in  the  strictest  cases,  the  betrothed  couple  were  given  nothing  more  than  a 
description  of  the  person  they  were  about  to  marry.  In  other  cases,  the  bride  and  groom- 
to-be  would  get  a  chance  to  see  one  another  from  a  certain  distance,  but  rarely  face-to- 
face. 

Nowadays,  the  selection  of  a  partner  for  life  in  Iran,  though  more  liberal, 
would  still  be  considered  by  most  western  observers  as  quite  traditional-  In  some 
families,  socializing  between  the  sexes  is  restricted  to  the  gathering  of  friends  and  family 
members,  where  young  men  and  women  can  socialize  and  speak  with  each  other  freely, 
but  are  always  surrounded  by  others.  If  a  family  is  more  liberal,  the  young  woman  is 
allowed  to  go  out  on  a  few  dates  and  engage  in  more  private  "tete  a  tete"  conversations 
with  a  potential  ma^e.  Meetings  such  as  this  usually  involve  public  outings  like  dining  in 
restaurants,  going  to  movies,  theaters,  concerts,  etc.  The  date  never  ends  with  a  visit  to 
one  of  the  couples*  homes.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  outline  a  standardized  approach 
practiced  among  all  Iranians.  The  last  decade's  changes  in  Ira-i,  the  dispersion  of 
thousands  of  Iranian  families  in  Western  countries,  and  their  lifestyles  among  tliese  new 
cultures  make  the  task  of  any  type  of  generalization  even  more  unrealistic.  In  what 
follows,  I  wish  to  introduce  the  most  com.  lon  trends  within  Iranian  culture  without 
implying  subjective  judgements.  I  do  not  attempt  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
differences  between  Westem  and  Iranian  dating  habits.  Also,  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  there  are  exceptions  to  these  trends,  mainly  based  on  the  degree  of  religious 
conviction  and  individual  choices* 

*  For  further  reference  to  "Marriage"  please  see  chapter  5.  in  Iranian  and  American  perceptions  and 
cultural  franies  of  reference.  255 
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Since  travel  to  Europe  became  fashionable  under  the  /gh-j~r/  jL^Li  Ghajar 

Dynasty  (1796-1925),  further  encouraged  under  the  /pah  lavi/  {jjJ^  Pahlavi  Dynasty 

(1925-1979),  and  especially  as  practiced  under  Mohammad  Reza  Shah  Pahlavi  (1941- 
1979),  thousands  of  young  Iranians  have  been  sent  each  year  to  study  in  Western 
countries,  either  on  government  scholarships  or  through  other  incentives.  After  such 
visits  abroad,  these  young  Iranians  often  returned  home  with  life  partners  from  the  host 
countries,  and  at  the  very  least,  they  helped  to  introduce  a  new  wave  of  westernized 
behavior.  As  a  result,  a  phenomenon  similar  to  a  cultural  revolution  began  in  Iranian 
society.  This  was  based  on  a  tendency  to  accept  and  follow  all  that  was  new  and  coming 
from  the  "West''  at  the  expense  of  old  established  traditions.   (The  Persian  word 

commonly  used  to  refer  to  the  West  is  /farang/  SJt j-i  .  This  expression  includes  most 
Western  European  countries  as  well  as  the  United  States.)    The  adjective  /farangi  m- -b/ 

cjl-A  ^jS^  jJ  (the  European  vice)  lost  its  pejorative  meaning  to  describe  everything  related 

to  Western  culture,  and  became  the  fashionable  thing  to  be  and  to  do.  The  attraction 
toward  new  attitudes  and  behaviors  that  were  copied  from  Western  countries  pushed  aside 
the  wisdom  and  character  of  the  old  tradition.  In  this  period,  the  sense  of  criticism  and 
selectiveness  based  on  well-established  values  weakened  and  many  things,  good  or  bad, 
were  overwhelmingly  accepted  as  long  as  they  were  imported  from  the  West.  Wearing 
tight  blue-jeans,  chewing  gum,  smolcing  cigarettes,  and  drinking  in  public  places  became 
fashionable  in  a  society  in  which  public  display  of  all  of  the  above  had  been  considered 
rude  and  unacceptable,  especially  for  women.  Hollywood  played  a  definite  role  in 
influencing  young  and  impressionable  minds.  People  became  intrigued  with  movie  stars 
and  began  to  believe  in  them,  taking  for  real  the  unreal  Hollywood  images  of  everyday 
life  and  the  strange  codes  of  behavior  from  the  West  as  portrayed  by  the  movies.  Young 
women's  hair  and  make-up  became  exaggerated  copies  of  that  of  movie  stars.  Young 
men  were  affected  too,  adopting  James  Dean's  style  and  slicking  their  hair  back  in  the 
fashion  of  Cornell  Wilde  and  other  movie  idols. 
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Playwrights  were  inspired  by  these  cultural  imports.  They  wrote  satirical 
works  such  as  /jaTar  kh%  (susul  kh~n)  az  farang  ^ade/         S:^ jJ     (ul^  J>^ 

^LL j-i-wA  (Ja'far,  Mr.  Big  Shot  is  coming  home  from  the  West),  using  the  criticism  of 

the  plush  offerings  from  Europe  and  America,  and  the  naiveness  of  unfit,  unprepared, 

and  blind  followers  of  the  new  to  its  full  potential.  Businesses  started  to  bloom  with 

articles  called  /farangi/  ^^^jjk  (European),  whether  they  were  from  Europe,  the  United 
States,  or  simply  copies  made  in  Iran.  All  ages  were  involved  and  intrigued.  However, 
the  most  fervent  followers  of  this  Western  revolution  in  Iran  were  the  young  and  the 
middle-aged  from  all  social  strata  among  the  high  and  middle  income  population. 

Although  people  and  their  dress  codes  had  undergone  extreme  changes,  most 
traditional  values  remained  in  place.  This  duality  is  most  noticeable  at  the  level  of 
male/female  interaction  and  relationships.  Coeducational  schools  were  not  adopted,  and 
the  sexes  were  generally  kept  quite  separate  throughout  the  growing-up  process  of  the 
young  generation  from  elementary  to  high  school.  After-school  meetings  of  young  men 
and  women,  holding  hands  while  walking  in  the  streets,  speaking  loudly  and  laughing 
were  still  reserved  for  the  most  ^'advanced",  *'Europeanized"  youngsters  and  were  vierved 
by  many,  even  among  their  own  age  group,  as  extreme  and  almost  promiscuous. 

Despite  the  glamour  of  a  modem  haircut  and  a  smooth  surface  of  powder  and 
cream,  perceptions  and  expectations  of  young  Iranians  in  Iran  remained  quite  different 
from  those  of  their  Western  counterparts.  Even  among  Iranians  raised  in  other  cultures,  a 
certain  shift  in  behavior  is  usually  perceptible;  thus  an  Iranian  young  man  in  the  United 
States  dating  an  Iranian  young  woman  will  act  and  interact  differently  than  if  he  were 
dating  an  American  young  woman.  Nowadays,  the  same  young  man  in  Iran  will  have 
other  social  restrictions  imposed  on  him  if  he  plans  to  ask  a  young  woman  out  to  dinner. 
The  shift  in  behavior  can  be  described  as  (1)  an  interpersonal  issue  based  on  common 
background  and  (2)  a  social  convention  imposed  by  other  factors  such  as  sociopolitical 
and  religious  dominance. 
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Cultural   fluctuation   -      At  this  point,  it  is  important  to  remind  the 

reader,  as  we  have  seen  previously,  that  social  behavior  and  cultural  traditioni  are  based 
on  deeply  ingrained  patterns  of  values  that  govern  individual  lives  and  the  lives  of  the 
community  as  a  whole  in  any  given  society.  In  an  effort  to  adopt  new  trends, 
appearances  may  change  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time,  but  true  transformation  and 
deep  adoption  of  morals  and  social  attitudes  usually  happen  only  after  many  years  and 
generations. 

Zoroastrianism,  and  later  Islam,  have  been  the  source  of  the  ruling  values  and 
the  most  powerful  social  influences  in  Iranian  society  for  several  thousand  years.  Modem 
technology  and  the  Western  social  attitudes  that  came  with  it  have  had  an  effect  on  most 
traditional  cultures,  and  Iran  is  no  exception.  However,  the  impact  of  foreign  influence 
has  remained  on  the  surface  and  the  change  in  Iranian  culture  never  penetrated  strongly 
enough  to  create  a  deep  belief  in  Western  ideology  and  a  complete  adoption  of  the 
Western  lifestyle.  Although  some  elements  of  social  change  remain,  in  particular  those 
related  to  modem  technology,  traditional  rules  of  social  behavior  are  strongly  felt  and  still 
preferred  by  the  majority  of  Iranians. 

One  should  not  make  the  mistake  of  confusing  modernization  or  technology 
with  the  adoption  of  the  Western  attitudes  and  values.  Although  the  two  came  together 
and  influenced  most  developing  countries  in  the  region,  for  obvious  reasons,  only  the 
new  superficial  appearances  were  readily  accepted  and  adopted  to  fit  the  new  trends  of  the 
modem  life.  The  underlying  values  and  beliefs  remained  strong  and  untouched  while  a 
learning  experience  took  place.  The  superficial  signs  of  Europeanization  were  readily 
accepted  and  the  new  trends  appeared,  but  only  m  addition  to  what  was  already  ingrained 
from  millennia  of  cultural  background.  There  was  no  replacement  of  the  traditional 
values;  instead  the  new  culture  was  adopted  in  the  way  it  best  fit  into  the  old  established 
one.  And  one  of  its  most  obvious  outcomes  is  that  most  Iranians  are  open  to 
understanding  cultural  differences,  and  flexible  in  handling  a  variety  of  situations, 
lifestyles,  and  attitudes. 
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It  is  obvious  that  this  view  does  not  match  the  common  descriptions  of  Iran 
and  Iranians,  especially  during  the  last  decade.  One  has  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  images 
drawn  by  the  media  and  political  figures  concentrate  on  current  events  and  political  or 
religious  issues  and  that  they  are  far  from  describing  the  life  of  individuals  as  human 
beings  without  political  coloring  or  attachments.  Articles  and  books  would  not  sell 
without  sensationalism  on  the  one  hand  and  some  political  bias  on  the  other,  and 
unfortunately  many  history  books  and  scholarly  studies  also  follow  the  same  principles. 
True  objectivity  is  impossible  to  find  and  an  unbiased  view  an  impossible  task  to 
accomplish.  Our  goal  here  is  to  make  the  reader  aware  that  beyond  the  impressions  one 
gets  from  the  media  and  from  politically  involved  individuals,  there  is  still  a  true  life  and 
tradition  alive  and  in  progress. 

The  importance  of  this  discussion  is  obvious,  as  we  are  considering 
interpersonal  relationships  and  specifically  "marriage"  as  a  key  concept  for  the  following 
lesson  plans.  As  was  pointed  out  in  the  Preliminary  Remarks,  most  human  values  remain 
the  same  for  human  beings  cross-culturally,  hov/ever,  different  cultures  live  with  them 
and  refer  to  them  in  different  ways.  A  better  cultural  understanding  is  possible  only  if  we 
acknowledge  and  know  our  own  values  and  system  of  references,  and  we  admit  that  other 
cultures  have  their  own  system  of  references  which  could  be  similar  or  different  from 
ours.  Regardless  of  appearances  and  similarities,  students  need  to  know  that  events 
might  seem  and  sound  the  same,  but  because  they  are  related  to  a  different  cultural 
background,  their  meanings  and  significance  are  different.  In  describing  the  events 
surrounding  marriage,  most  of  what  follows  may  have  entirely  different  implications  for 
people  who  do  not  have  similar  customs  and  frames  of  reference.  I  can  only  suggest  that 
based  on  obvious  conceptual  differences,  it  is  easy  to  form  misconceptions.  Therefore, 
generalizations  and  value  judgments  should  be  avoided,  as  events  do  not  necessarily  flow 
from  the  same  source.  Keeping  this  in  mind,  I  would  like  to  address  some  of  the  most 
salient  cultural  issues  as  they  relate  to  marriage. 
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special  Events 

1  ♦  /entekh-b/  i^l-k:Lil  (choice  /  choosing)  is  tlie  process  whereby  the  family  of  the 

young  man  gets  to  know  the  family  of  the  young  woman  ready  to  be  wed,  and  have  the 
opportunity  to  assess  the  compatibility  of  the  young  people  and  their  respective  families. 

The  expression  /dame  bakht/  o-kj  ^  j  (lit.  close  to  their  destiny)  refers  to  young  women 

ready  to  be  married,  at  the  onset  of  adolescence.  The  same  expression  is  used  less 

frequently  about  young  men.  /zire  sar  goz-shtati/  cP^liS j-j  j  (a  choice  to  be 

kept  in  mind)  is  a  task  performed  ty  mothers,  sisters,  and  aunts  of  young  men,  in 
consultation  with  older  women  in  the  family.  Since  most  families  prefer  a  difference  of 
several  years  between  the  candidates  (boys  older  than  girls),  the  search  starts  among 
newly  bom  girls,  as  soon  as  the  young  boy  is  a  couple  of  years  old,  but  certainly  after 
they  reach  adolescence. 

2  ♦  /kh*stg-ri/(^jliLl-L«ljji  (demand  in  marriage),  conimonlyprono^^^ 

or  /kh*seg-ri/.  After  the  research  and  the  selection  process,  the  young  man*s  family 
proceeds  with  an  official  visit  to  the  young  woman^s  family  to  ask  for  her  hand  and 
discuss  the  arrangements  for  the  marriage.  The  most  traditional  way  of  haiidling  this  visit 
is  to  exclude  both  young  candidates,  although  since  the  meeting  usually  takes  place  at  the 
young  woman's  home,  it  is  expected  that  she  enters  the  room  to  serve  tea  or  refreshments 
for  the  gnosis  to  have  a  better  chance  to  observe  her  social  manners  as  well.  But  she  is  to 
leave  the  room  and  only  the  parents  and  the  senior  relatives  are  to  discr^s  the 
arrangements. 
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In  less  traditional  situations,  the  young  man  initiates  the  meeting  at  the  young 
woman's  home,  still  in  the  presence  of  his  most  important  family  members.  Usually 
fathers  and  the  elders  talk  about  the  arrangements  in  a  setting  apart  from  the  others' 
presence,  especially  the  betrothed  young  people.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  all  financial 
arrangements  and  agreements  are  being  discussed,  including  the  financial  possibilities  of 

the  young  man;  the  way  he  intends  to  live  with  the  young  woman;  the  /mahriy^  <iij^ 
(dowry  that  the  man  agrees  to  give  to  the  woman)  that  is  being  asked  by  the  woman's 
family  or  offered  by  the  young  man's  family;  and  the  /jah*z/  or /jeh*2/  (woman's 
dowry,  including  her  trousseau  and  other  things  that  she  will  bring  into  the  marriage). 

In  a  still  less  traditional  way,  which  seems  to  be  the  most  common  practice 
nowadays,  the  young  people  first  discuss  matters  together,  thek  families  are  made  aware 
of  the  details,  and  then  the  two  families  get  together  as  a  confirmation  of  all  promises.  The 
elders  from  both  families  still  manage  to  have  a  semi-private  discussion  regarding  some  of 
the  arrangements  akeady  agreed  upon,  and  discuss  any  other  issues  that  have  not  been 
addressed.  However,  their  authority  in  discussing  details  is  reduced  to  a  confirmation 
from  the  couple  and  most  often  from  the  young  ma*i  in  consultation  with  the  bride-to-be. 

3  ♦  /mahr/  ^ -/mahriye/^-;^  (pronounced  also  as /mehriyye/ Cjj^)  refers  to 

what  is  promised  to  be  given  by  the  husband  to  the  bride,  technically  on  her  demand, 
/mahriye/  is  a  binding  promise  by  law  and  always  includes  a  volume  of  Holy  Koran  /yek 

jeld  kal^oll*h  majid/  j  j  7>  -  <1J  I  ^itS  jIa.  dL,  and  its  value  could  range  from  a  single 

stem  of  flowers,  a  coin,  a  large  sum  of  money,  a  piece  of  real  property  or  any 

combination  of  the  above.  Traditionally  /mahr/        serves  as  the  woman's  security,  and 

as  a  guarantee  for  the  good  fulfilment  of  the  mairiage.  Legally  she  is  entitied  to  it  upon 
demand,  but  most  often  she  demands  it  only  at  the  time  of  divorce,  if  tiie  occasion  arises* 

When  /mahriye/  <^j4^  is  in  the  form  of  real  property,  the  bride  generally  receives  title 

shortly  after  the  religious  ceremony  or  at  the  same  time. 
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4  •  /n*mzadi/(^jj^U(engagement)isusuaUy  accompanied  by  the  exprc^ 
angoshtar/  J  Li  (shawl  and  ring),  because  traditionally  the  young  man's  family 

would  bring  along  with  the  engagement  ring  /t-ghe  sh-1/  JLi  <2lL  (unit  of  quality 

cloth),  usually  made  of  the  best  kind  of  hand-woven  material,  sometimes  stitched  with 
gold  thread,  pearls,  etc.  The  engagement  as  a  promise  of  marriage  is  announced  to 
demonstrate  serious  intent  to  marry.  Young  candidates  are  then  more  free  to  socialize  and 
get  to  know  each  other  prior  to  the  final  commitment.  However,  because  of  the 
restrictions  mentioned  above,  official  engagements  are  not  widely  practiced  and  most 

families  prefer  to  perform  /aghd/  oJLx  (the  religious  ceremony),  to  serve  the  same 

purpose  as  the  engagement,  without  consummation,  until  the  time  that  the  couple  is  ready 

to  live  together.  In  many  of  those  cases,  after  /aghd/  oJU  is  performed,  the  young  couple 

may  decide  not  to  go  through  with  the  wedding;  this  is  more  acceptable  for  the  bride's 

family  than  an  engagement  would  have  been.  Thus,  in  practice  the  purpose  of  /n^nzadi/ 

(^^jj^U  is  only  to  tumounce  the  selection  and  the  serious  intent  to  marry,  but  as  soon  as 

the  couple  starts  socializing,  the  family  generally  encourages  /aghd/  jIa  to  be  performed. 

5  ♦  /aghd/  jjL:  (the  religious  ceremony).  Usually  the  ceremony  takes  place  at  the  young 
woman's  home  and  the  invitation  is  restricted  to  family  members  and  close  friends, 
/khotb^  CjlL^  (religious  announcement  of  intent  of  marriage)  includes  citations  from 

/ghor'^ne  majid/       -        (the  Holy  Koran),  statement  of  most  promises  made  and 

conditions  agreed  on  by  the  families.  Preparations  for  /aghd/  xU  include  /khoncheye 

aghd/  '<^^  (the  set-up  of  selected  items)  for  the  happiness  and  good  fortune  of  the 
couple,  arranged  by  the  bride's  family.  The  young  man  will  send  in  advance  the  required 
items  including  the  /ghor'*ne  majid/  .i  j    >  o]jJm  (the  Holy  Koran),  /»yine  sham'd«n/ 

^1  (mirror  and  candles), /sh*khe  nab*t/  oUj  <jLU.  (pure  sugar  crystal  in 
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clusters),  and  other  elements  agreed  upon  by  both  families  in  advance.  Thus 
ykhoncheye  aghd/  includes: 

•  /sofreye  aghd/  jJLc  \       (refers  both,  to  the  cloth  on  top  of  which  everything 

is  set  in  advance,  and  also  the  cloth  to  be  held  on  the  top  of  the  couple's  heads, 
during  the  religious  ceremony), 

♦ /ghor'^ne  majid/ o^a^^         (the  Holy  Koran), 

•  /j-nam-?/  jIaj  U  (prayer  set), 

•  /*yine  shaHi'd-n/u'^^^-^^-^H'  (mirror  and  candles)  or /1~1^<JV  (tulip,  tulip- 

shaped  candelabra), 

•  /kalle  ghand/  olS      (cone  of  reHned  sugar), 

•  /sh-khe  nab*t/  oLlj^aLSi  (pure  sugar  crystal  a  tree-like  arrangement), 

•  /esfand/ jAiju^f  (wild  rue,  naturally  fragrant  when  burnt), 

•  /asa!/  Jui-t  (honey) 

•  /tokhme  morgh/^^^uLli  (eggs), 

•  /bM^in/^bL  (almond), 

•  /gerdu/ (walnut), 

•  /goI~b/  t-iilS  (rose  water) 

•  /mohreye  *bi  rang/  lii  j  ^  \  \ ^  (blue  pottery  chips), 

•  /nakho  suzan/  ojj^  j      (needle  and  thread), 

•  /noghl/  JLI  (sugar-covered  almond), 

•  /miveo  shirini/  ^^^j-jji  j  kjju^  (fruits  and  sweets), 

•  /n-no  paniro  sabzi  khordan/^j*^ ^jj^lumjjjlI^  j  ^Li(bread,  feta  cheese 

and  fresh  herbs). 
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The  theme  of /khoncheye  aghd/  di* '<-aJLi,  very  similar  to  Noruz,  m 
turns  around  the  concepts  of  spiritual  light,  purity,  clarity,  life,  warmth,  unity,  longevity, 
fertility,  sweetness  (where  sweetness  means  love  and  affection),  and  protection  against 
evil  and  ill  intentions,  as  with  the  following  items: 

The  Holy  Koran /gho'hie  majid/        •  u1>S  [spiritual  light], 
candles  /shamV  g-^Jti  [symbol  of  light  and  warmth], 
mirror  ^yin^  <laj1  [symbol  of  purity  and  clarity], 

overhead  cloth  /sofreye  aghd/  oJU  jJ-m*  [symbol  of  uniiRcation  of  the  couple  under  the 
protection  of  one], 

garlic  /sir/        [symbol  of  longevity], 

wheat  /gandom/  ^ jaS  ,  flower  seeds  /tokhme  gol/  JS  ,  and  eggs  /tokhme  morgh/ 
f  [symbols  of  the  potential  for  growth  and  fertility], 

sugar  cone  /kalle  ghand/  al5  <ii  ,  honey  /asal/  J-u*a,  sugar  covered  almond  and  pure 
sugar  crystals  /noghlo  nab^  ciiLaJj  j  JjLi[symbols  of  good  fortune,  sweetness  and 
warmth], 

tree-like  sugar  crystal  arrangement /sh-khenab-t/oU-i  <^Li  [symbol  of  growth  with 
sweet  love] 

needle  and  thread /nakho  suzan/  ^  j>ui  j     [symbolically  sews  the  gossiping  tongues], 

wild  rue  seed  /osfmd/  jJlLuiI  ,  and  blue  pottery  /mohreye  -bi/  j-f-»  [symbolically 
used  for  protection  against  evil  eyes  and  ill  intentions]. 

Aside  from  the  above  which  are  almost  the  minimum  requirements,  different 
families  include  a  variety  of  other  objects  according  to  taste  and  for  the  embellishment  of 
the  arrangement 
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A  very  in^ortant  point  to  be  mentioned  is  that  /aghd/  aifc(religious  ceremony) 
can  be  performed  without  consummation  of  the  marriage.  In  some  cases  young  couples 
go  through  with  /aghd/  jJLa  without  consummating  the  marriage,  for  long  periods  of 
time.  In  those  cases,  the  young  bride  continues  to  live  with  her  own  family,  and  goes  on 
with  her  life,  activities  or  studies  until  the  tune  that  the  wedding  takes  place.  This  was 

briefly  discussed  under  /n*mzadi/  c^a>-ALj  (engagement),  and  it  is  practiced  under 

extraordinary  circumstances,  e.g.,  one  of  the  candidates  has  to  finish  school,  the  young 
man  is  temporarily  stationed  out  of  town  and  is  coming  back  to  establish  in  the  area  within 
several  years.  Both  sides  agree  that  the  marriage  is  suitable,  and  do  not  want  to  take  the 
chance  of  losing  each  other  while  waiting. 

6  •  /ezdev-j/  ^( j^jl  (marriage).  The  expression,  derived  from  the  word  /zowj/  (pair), 

is  self-explanatory  as  it  refers  to  the  pairing  of  two  individuals,  /arusi/  ^^^j^  (the 

wedding)  from  the  word  /arus/  ^ju  jj^  (the  bride)  refers  mostly  to  the  celebration  of  the 
wedding.  This  activity  is  organized  and  paid  for  by  the  young  man  and/or  his  family  to 
honor  the  bride,  /jashne  arusi/  ^ j^x         (the  wedding  celebration)  is  usually  a 

much  larger,  more  important  and  elaborate  affair  than  the  /majlese  aghd/  xLt  (jn  l->  • 
(the  wedding  ceremony),  as  the  labels  suggest.  The  gu**.st  list  for  the  celebration 
includes  friends,  relatives,  and  acquaintances  of  both  families.  In  large  cities,  it  can  easily 
include  thousa^ids  of  people  who  are  all  invited  to  celebrate  the  wedding.  The  bride  is  the 
center  of  attention;  all  activities  turn  exclusively  around  celebrating  her  new  life.  This  is 
the  evening  which  marks  the  beginning  of  the  couple's  life  as  husband  and  wife. 

Note  that  in  tiie  1970's  most  young  couples  preferred  less  elaborate 
celebrations.  Often  a  combination  of  both  religious  ceremony  and  wedding  celebration 

was  held  with  a  much  shorter  guest  list.  This  event  is  now  called  /mai^seme  aghdo  arusi/ 
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^^jjx  J  oix  ^1  >-*(religious  ceremony  and  wedding).  However,  in  post-revolution 
Iran  there  seems  to  be  a  trend  away  from  this  simplification  and  back  to  the  earlier 
practices. 

7  ♦  /jah-?/  jL^-A  (trousseau  and  dowry).  According  to  the  status  and  financial 
capabilities  of  the  bride's  family,  she  brings  a  trousseau  of  her  personal  effects  as  well  as 
a  dowry  which  could  be  furniture,  furnishings,  silver,  china,  housewares,  cookware  and 
all  other  items  necessary  to  make  a  home.  It  usually  includes  a  Persian  carpet  and  all 
other  gifts  the  bride  has  received  from  both  families,  including  the  Holy  Koran,  /*yine 

sham*d-n/  (ji  JJL^  i  \jM  (mirror  and  candles),  ovflHe/  <li  (tulip-shaped  candelabra), 
and  other  items. 

8  •  /p-  goshV  LUS  L  (first  invitation  in  the  honor  of  the  young  couple).  The  word 

literally  means  "opening  of  the  steps"  and  it  refers  to  a  sort  of  mitiation  organized  around 
the  newlyweds  in  order  to  make  their  first  public  appearances  comfortable,  and  to 
welcome  them  in  social  gatherings  as  a  married  couple.  Usually  senior  family  members 
and  married  friends  invite  the  young  couple  along  with  other  guests.  The  newlyweds  will 
observe,  leam,  and  start  in  turn  organizing  their  own  invitations  in  response  to  the  ones 
initiated  by  others.  Iranian  parties  usually  include  people  of  all  generations,  and  there  is  a 
lot  of  flexibility  about  the  number  of  guests  and  their  time  of  arrival.  Priority  is  always 
j^ven  to  the  seniority  of  the  guests  and  their  needs.  Children  of  all  ages  are  usually 
included  in  most  gatherings  of  family  and  friends.  They  are  often  told  to  keep  quiet, 
observe,  and  leam  for  their  own  good.  Parties  are  often  times  occasions  where  every 
child  will  show  his/her  art  This  may  be  a  new  trick  they  have  just  learned  at  school,  a 
new  song  and  dance,  telling  a  joke,  imitating  a  TV  personality,  reciting  poetry,  playing  a 
musical  instrument  or  any  other  talents. 

9  •  /taE^gh/  jiUL  (divorce).  Unlike  the  traditional  rules  of  Christianity,  divorce  is  not  a 
forbidden  act  according  to  Islamic  law.  However,  by  the  same  Islamic  rule,  it  is  to  be 
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considered  with  great  attention  and  concern.  It  is  most  interesting  to  observe  that  the  rate 
of  divorce  is  greater  in  Christian-based  societies  than  it  is  in  the  Islamic  world.  One  of  the 
most  apparent  reasons  has  to  do  with  the  difference  between  an  individualistic  society  and 
a  more  family-oriented  society.  Obviously,  it  is  easier  to  repudiate  a  partner  and  go  on 
with  life  if  one  does  not  have  to  answer  to,  or  lose,  a  lot  of  friends  and  family  relations. 
In  a  society  in  which  the  individual  is  surrounded  by  family  respect  and  responsibilities, 
this  type  of  decision  usually  affects  all  family  members.  Those  who  were  directly 
involved  in  the  initial  selection  process  and  still  have  long-term  relationships  with  the 
other  family  are  the  most  difficult  to  convince.  A  great  deal  of  natural  counselling  takes 
place,  which  probably  helps  the  younger  generation  because  they  are  given  the  benefit  of 
wiser,  more  experienced  and  older  people  with  more  objective  views.  Many  initial 
problems  stemming  from  ignoring  the  tme  facts  are  dissipated  in  this  way  and  at  the  same 
time,  more  fundamental  problems  surface  ?.3  well  and  are  treated  as  such.  This  process 
helps  both  parties  to  understand  the  seriousness  and  importance  of  their  decision.  Since 
the  decision  will  affect  theh^  lives,  the  lives  of  their  children  if  there  are  any,  and  the  lives 
and  relationships  of  many  other  members  of  their  family,  it  is  considered  best  if  the 
decision  to  divorce  is  based  on  a  tmly  unsolvable  problem. 

The  husband  is  to  provide  the  wife  with  the  promised  /mahriye/  <l>f^  at  this 

time,  and  Iranian  property  laws  are  based  on  a  separation  of  ownership  which  do  not 
complicate  the  divorce  any  further.  Each  party  is  entitled  to  hold  his/her  belongings.  The 
father  has  sole  financial  responsibility  to  raise  the  children.  Young  children  can  be  left 
under  the  mothe**'"  ^re  by  convenience,  but  they  belong  to  the  father,  who  can  claim 
them  and  take  them  from  the  mother  at  any  age.  The  father  is  the  usual  provider  and  has 
the  financial  responsibility  to  raise  the  children.  He  usually  does  thi:^  with  the  help  of 
female  members  of  his  family  (mainly  his  mother  or  sisters). 

The  woman  is  to  return  to  her  fatliefs  home  with  her  /mahr/  and  her 
belongings.  She  will  generally  resume  her  paternal  name  and  live  and  socialize  with  her 
own  side  of  the  family  until  she  remarries.  As  in  all  societies,  things  do  not  always  work 
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as  simply  as  this  in  Iran,  and  the  courts  are  full  of  women  trying  to  prove  their  husband's 
faults  and  get  custody  over  the  children,  the  /mahr/  which  is  being  refused  to  them,  and 
to  solve  a  variety  of  other  domestic  problems. 

Divorce  laws  in  Iran  have  been  modified  in  the  last  few  years  to  reflect  an  equal 
division  of  property  at  the  time  of  divorce.  There  is  also  a  requirement  to  indicate  the 

conditions  in  case  of  divorce,  at  the  time  of  /aghd/  oix  ,  and  have  them  registered  in  the 
official  marriage  document.  As  these  are  new  developments,  it  is  premature  to  take  a 
position  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  new  laws  and  their  social  implications  for  the 
institution  of  marriage. 

An  important  issue  concerning  marriage  is  the  general  status  of  women  in 
Iranian  society.  Although  a  full  discussion  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  chapter,  it  is 
necessary  to  clarify  some  of  the  relevant  issues.  Islam  and  its  Arabian  origin  have  had  an 
impact  on  the  social  norms  determining  the  social  status  of  women  in  Islamic  societies. 
C  le  of  the  pre-Islamic  practices  of  ancient  Arabian  tribes  was  the  burial  of  unwanted  girl 
children  at  birth,  and  another  the  prevention  of  women  from  holding  important  positions 
in  public  affairs  (by  pre-Islamic  we  mean  1400  years  ago).  The  Holy  Prophet  of  Islam 
Hazrat  Mohammad  introduced  fundamental  changes  in  those  practices  by  banning  the 
tradition  of  girls*  burial  at  birth,  granting  private  property  rights  to  women  (such  rights 
were  given  to  British  women  only  in  the  1930s),  upgrading  maternity  status,  and 
regulating  marriage  and  divorce  rules  to  be  protective  of  women*s  .social  and  economic 
rights.  Allowing  men  to  marry  more  than  one  wife  was  motivated  by  the  great  number  of 
unmarried  women  at  the  time,  and  was  also  intended  to  protect  women's  lives  and  to 
insure  the  legitimacy  of  their  children.  (Other  social  groups  such  as  the  Mormons  have 
allowed  this  same  practice,  perhaps  based  on  entirely  different  reasons.) 

What  happened  to  the  status  of  women  in  Islam  after  their  liberation  by  the 
Holy  Prophet  is  similar  to  what  has  happened  to  wcnien  around  the  world.  Living  in 
predominantly  male-governed  societies,  women  are  fighting  for  their  equal  rights  in  even 
the  most  industrially  advanced  countries  of  the  world,  including  the  United  States  and 
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Europe.  Islam  and  its  religious  beliefs  and  practices  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  problem, 
although  Islamic  concepts  are  indeed  exploited  and  interpreted  by  male-dominated  ruling 
groups  to  the  benefit  of  their  own  ends. 

However,  it  needs  to  be  noted  that  in  Iran  and  among  Iranians  everywhere  in 
the  world,  the  status  of  women  occupies  a  place  of  respect  and  dignity.  The  words  of 
Hazrat  Mohammad,  "Paradise  is  under  the  footstep  of  mothers",  continue  to  confirm 
the  importance  of  the  woman's  role  in  childbearing  and  the  upbringing  of  well-balanced 
and  dignified  human  beings.  The  most  important  insult  to  a  man  is  not  about  himself  but 
a  negative  remark  about  his  mother,  his  wife,  or  his  daughter. 
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VOCABULARY  &  EXPRESSIONS 
Marriage  ^IjJjI 


/if>  rv  £%      V  T  9  ■  / 

/ezQev~j/ 

ulHIiiage 

/6nt6KII'D/ 

* 

cnoice 

/p«gosn-/ 

UL  opening  01  looi,  nrsi  inviiauon 

/panir/ 

cnecsc 

/All  loir  / 

/puiaK/ 

/tokhme  gol/ 

111.  iiower  secos 

/j*nain~z/ 

*  1  *  1 

prayer  sci 

/jashn/ 

celebration 

/jan*2/ 

♦  1  . 

woman  s  cowry,  trousseau 

/hamm-me  arusi/ 

bathing  for  the  wedding 

/khotbe/ 

religious  announcement  of  intent  of  maitiage 

/khoncheye  aghd/ 

the  set-up  prepared  for  the  religious  ceremony 

/kh*seg-ri/ 

demand  in  marriage 

/d«iii*(l/ 

bridegroom,  son-in-law 

/dame  bakht/ 

proper  age  to  be  married 

/zan/ 

wife,  woman 

/zowj//zowje/ 

husband  /  wife,  lit  pair,  couple,  even  number 

/zire  sar/ 

choice  to  be  kq)t  in  mind 

^abzi  khordan/ 

table  herbs 

/sof  re  aghd/ 

special  cloth  for  the  religious  ceremony 

y^h^khe  nab^t/ 

* 

pure  sugar  crystal  in  tree-like  clusters 

/sh'l  angoshtar/ 

lit.  shawl  and  ring;  engagement 

/showhar/ 

husband 
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A-ghe  sh-1/ 

JUti  ULL 

AaPgh/ 

JiLL 

/arus/ 

/arusi/ 

/aghd/ 

/farang/ 

/farangi/ 

/kal^moll^h/ 

<lii 

Acalle  ghand/ 

/gerdu/ 

/IMe/ 

/leb-se  arus/ 

/majles/ 

u"l?  * 

/mar-sem/ 

/mohreye  -bi  rang/ 

/mahriye/ 

Ai-mzad/ 

Ai-mzadi/ 

Ai-no  panir/ 

Aiakho  suzan/ 

/hamsar/ 

/yek  jeld/ 

unit  of  quality  cloth 
divorce 

person  performing  religious  ceremony 

bride,  daughter-in-law 

maniage 

religious  ceremony 
Europe 

from  Europe,  or  Western  countries 
lit  words  of  God,  the  Holy  Koran 
a  solid  cone  of  refined  sugar 
walnut 

tulip,  tulip-shaped  candelabra 
wedding  gown 

lit.  assembly,  ceremony,  gathering 
traditional  ceremony 
blue  pottery  chips 

dowry  that  the  man  agrees  to  give  to  the  woman 

fiance  /  fiancee 

engagement 

bread 

bread  and  cheese 
needle  and  thread 
spouse 
a  volume 
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SITUATION  1 
/kh-seg-ri/(^jll2^l ^  (demand  in  marriage) 
Brief  Explanation  by  the  Teacher 

To  be  given  before  students  are  divided  into  groups  to  M^ork  with 
scenarios  and  related  material: 

/kh^seg-ri/^jLSjLuil jjL  (demand  in  marriage),  literally  means  "presentation 

of  wishes",  and  is  informally  pronounced  /kh-seg-rl/.  As  implied  by  its  meaning,  this 
activity  is  planned  as  a  formal  announcement  of  interest  for  marriage.  The  young  man's 
family  proceeds  with  an  official  visit  to  the  young  woman's  family  to  ask  for  her  hand 
and  discuss  the  arrangements  for  the  marriage.  We  have  seen  (in  #2,  Cultural  Issues) 
details  and  various  ways  of  handling  this  event  according  to  different  people  and  their 
family  traditions.  However,  some  general  issues  and  practices  remain  the  same  under 
most  circumstances- 

Generally,  in  ail  cases  the  young  woman*s  family  prepares  a  pleasant  reception 
and  both  families  are  on  their  best  behavior.  After  the  first  moments  of  welcoming  and 
complimenting  each  other,  the  discussion  will  progress  according  to  the  degree  of  interest 
the  young  woman's  family  has  in  agreeing  with  the  demand  in  marriage.  Inquiries  about 
lifestyle,  education,  professional  involvements,  and  financial  possibilities  of  the  young 
man  are  usually  discussed  in  detail  only  if  there  is  an  initial  interest  in  considering  the 

demand  in  marriage,  /mahriye/        {m  (dowry  that  the  man  agrees  to  give  to  the 

woman);  /jah-z/  or  /jeh-z/  j\  (woman's  dowry,  including  her  trousseau  and  other 
things  that  she  will  bring  into  the  marriage),  and  other  living  conditions  are  the  usual 
topics  of  discussion  at  this  occasion. 
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§(£©iiiiaiir5(0)§ 


A  -  You  have  seen  Shirin  growing  up  since  she  was  a  little  girl  and  she  is  now  17. 
Next  year,  she  will  be  finishing  high  school.  Your  nephew  Bahr^m  is  24  years  old.  He 
just  graduated  from  college  last  year  and  has  a  good  job  teaching  at  a  school.  He  wants  to 
get  married  to  a  decent  young  woman  whose  background  and  family  are  known  and  fit 
his  own.  Your  sister  asked  you  about  Shirin  and  you  agree  that  she  would  be  a  good 
prospect.  You  are  all  going  to  her  home  for  a  visit  with  her  parents  and  an  official 
ykh^seg^ri/.  PREPARE  YOURSELF  TO  ASK  FOR  Shirin's  HAND  IN  MARRIAGE 
ON  BEHALF  OF  YOUR  NEPHEV;  AND  NOT  TO  TAKE  "NO"  FOR  AN  ANSWER. 
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B  -  You  are  Shirin's  mother  (father  in  the  case  of  a  male  student),  and  your  spouse 
was  out  of  town  when  Bahr-m's  family  telephoned  and  asked  to  come  for  a  visit.  They 
sounded  more  official  than  usual.  Now  that  your  spouse  is  back,  they  have  called  again. 
You  sense  it  could  be  related  to  Shirin,  but  you  can't  say  anything  until  they  ask.  Your 
daughter  has  to  go  to  school  for  one  more  year  in  order  to  get  her  diploma,  and  you  don't 
want  to  let  anything  interfere  with  her  finishing  school.  HOW  WILL  YOU  RESPOND 
TO  Bahrain's  AUNT  IF  THEY  ASK  FOR  Shirin's  HAND.  AND  STILL  MAINTAIN 
YOUR  LONGTIME  FRIENDSHIP? 
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VOCABULARY  &  EXPRESSIONS  * 
Scenario  j^jLu^  oU:^iJLi^l  j  \+iki 


J^wrde  budan/ 

/bachchegi/ 

/bekhorad/ 

/bar*darz-de/ 

/benazare  shorn-/ 

/behtar/ 

/p«rsM/ 

/tahsil't/ 

Aelefon  kardan/ 

/jav»b/ 

/chandino  chand  sHe/ 
/khMe/ 
/kh*harz*d^ 
ykhiyH  d^shtan/ 
/d«'i/ 

/d»neshg*h/ 

/dabirest^n/ 

/diplom/ 

/dide  shen-khte/ 

/dusti/ 

/domartabe/ 

/r^je'  be/ 

/rasitii/ 

/^ang  zadan/ 


to  be  ready 
childhood 

in  this  context:  to  match,  to  be  compatible 

lit  child  of  brother,  niece  or  nephew 

to  your  opinion,  it  seems  to  you 

better 

last  year 

studies 

to  telephone 

answer 

long  time  ago 

mother*s  sister,  aunt 

lit  child  of  sister,  niece  or  nephew 

to  have  the  intention  of 

mother^s  brother,  uncle 

university 

high  school 

high  school  diploma 

familiar,  acquainted 

friendship 

again 

on  the  subject  of 

official 

to  ring  up 
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/so'M/ 

question 

/aghide  d-shtan/ 

to  think,  lit  to  be  of  the  opinion 

/amme/ 

OA 

father's  sister,  aunt 

/amu/ 

>** 

father's  brother,  uncle 

/Preghottahsil/ 

graduate 

/fekr  kardan/ 

to  thinks  believe 

/gh^neV 

content,  satisfied 

/ghar-r  goz-shtan/ 

c;^i:iSji^ 

to  make  an  appointment 

yiatme/ 

damage,  injury 

/m-neV 

obstacle 

/marbut/ 

related 

/mos'ferat/ 

travel,  travelling 

/mon^seb/ 

1  1  «l  1  \  • 

compatible,  adequate 

/manzel/ 

home 

/manfi/ 

negative 

/mov-fegh/ 

in  agreement 

/mo:  red/ 

subject,  matter 

/hamegi/ 

ail  people,  everyone 

*Notice:  for  the  user's  convenience,  most  of  the  words  and  expressions  used  in  the  scenarios 
are  represented  here.  However,  only  30%  of  the  above  expressions  should  be  new  or  less 
familiar  to  intermediate  level  students. 
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A  -  Mahin  kh-num  ,  your  son,  and  Mr.  Nikd-d' s  daughter  have  seen  each  other  in 
various  family  gatherings  since  they  were  young.  He  is  an  engineer  and  very  much  in 
love  with  Susan  and  now  that  he  has  found  a  good  position,  he  is  thinking  to  start  a 
family.  He  wants  to  marry  her  and  has  asked  you  to  speak  with  her  parents.  You  know 
that  the  Nikd-d  family  is  quite  concerned  with  people's  financial  status.  They  don't 
know  that  your  son  has  inherited  his  uncle's  company.  LOOK  FOR  A  WAY  TO  BRING 
THAT  INTO  THE  CONVERSATION  WITHOUT  BEING  TOO  OBVIOUS. 
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^  (^jloaJi   .djuAjj  j-*J-^  Ij  jl  "if  jlj  JLj^  J  Cj-"I  '.'i^  .1  u'^J-^'* 

J  jJLJmL  <:ijufij^  cr^J^    n  I J  •  U  a-u«j-j-A  j  U   i  La)  <  j  jb  ^  ^^rwH-fc  •j  iZMnj 

•  ^Ly^f  J  xl^Lij  ^jK*i  luIjA^  (jL2i j^u4^  c^'j-^  jJ^j^^Lj 


B  -  Ahmad  -gh-,  your  daughter,  is  /dame  bakht/  (marrying  age);  you  will  be  happy 
to  see  her  married.  She  has  several  /kh-stg-r/,  but  Mehrd-d  is  not  your  first  choice. 
You  liJke  the  young  man  and  you  think  he  is  quite  exceptional,  but  he  will  have  a  hard 
working  life  beci.use  his  family  does  not  seem  to  have  much  money.  A  wealthy  merchant 
family  has  also  contacted  you  to  come  for  a  visit.  You  feel  your  daughter's  future  will  be 
more  comfortable  in  this  marriage.  However,  Mehrd-d's  family  is  insisting  and  they  are 
coming  to  see  you  for  an  official  /kh^seg^ri/.  HOW  WILL  YOU  HANDLE  THIS 
VISIT? 
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VOCABULARY  &  EXPRESSION! 
Scenario  ^jLi^cijlAiU«L^I  j  i^jJlI 


y^gh^ye  nikd^d/ 

y^yande/ 

/ehs-s  kardan/ 

/ers/ 

/esr-r/ 

/inmorred/ 


/begush  res-ndan/  ^j^^ujj 

/baike/  <£Li 
/behtarin/ 

/por  azy  3' 

Aa'min/  Oi-*'^^ 

/t^jer/  ^Li 
Aashkile  kh^nevW*jl>iU.  J^l^in 

yte'd^d/  jlojui 
/servat/ 

/servatmand/  x^rt  jji 

/javW  olj^ 

/chegune/  <^>^ 
/batman/ 

/kh^hesh/  cA^Lci 
/khoshash  miy~yad/  j^L^^jLuiji^ 


/dokhtar  kh^num/ 
/dar  bar  h^l/ 
/rafter/ 

/raft*r  kardan/ 
/zahmat/ 


Mr,  Nikd^ 
future 
to  feel 
inheritance 
insistence 
this  subject 

to  say  in  a  subtle  way,  lit,  to  make  audible 

perhaps,  maybe 

best 

filled  with 

guaranty 

merchant 

to  start  a  family 

certain  number,  a  number  of 

wealth 

wealthy 

young  man,  lit,  young 
how,  in  which  way 
absolutely,  for  sure 
request 
likes 

young  woman,  lit.  lady  girl 

in  any  event,  however 

behavior 

to  behave 

hardship 
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/zendegi/  ^^^j 
/sakht/ 

/shoghl/  JiJti 
/showhar  d-dan/ 
/Pmili/ 
/fowghol  -de/ 
/ghar-r  ast/ 
/k^r/ 

/komp-ni/ 
/m^ddiyH/ 
/m-yel  budan/ 
/mohassan-t/ 
/ino:zo7 

/mohandes/  t>"*i-^-* 
/mahin  kh-num/  ^LiLL  CrSM 

/mihin~niHmehm-ni/^^U^  / 
A^^zeh/  jwilj 


everyday  life,  living 
hard,  difficult 

job,  profession,  occupation 

marrying  off 

family 

exceptional 

it  has  been  planned 

work 

company 

material  wealth,  financial  matters 

to  wish,  to  want 

qualities 

subject 

engineer 

Ms.  Mahin 

invitations,  gatherings,  parties 
::lear,  obvious,  plain 
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COMPOSITION  TOPICS 
Choose  one  of  the  following  topics 

!•  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the  way  the  family  works  together  to  find  a  life  partner  for  the 
young  people?  What  are  some  of  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  an  airanged  marriage? 

2.  Describe  the  preparations  and  the  activities  around  /kh^g^ri/.  Start  by  answering  When, 
Where,  Why,  What,  and  How  questions  about  it,  and  then  give  your  own  opinion. 

3,  Write  a  friend  about  your  mipressions  of  marriage  preparations  in  Iran;  compare  and  contrast 
with  those  of  your  own  country.  Try  to  catch  your  MendV  attention  by  telling  him/her  about 
some  of  the  totally  new  and  different  things  you  have  learned  on  the  subject 

4»  Write  an  essay  in  which  you  compare  the  selection  of  a  life  partner  in  the  U.S.  and  in  Iran. 
Explain  to  a  friend  who  is  not  familiar  with  that  culture  the  /zire  sar  goz?shtan/  and  /kh^egW. 

. 

J  'C^l^       J:iy  ^j'^  o'j^l  •.^j-i  Lj  ^Ll-II  <S;  tAi-jju  .dj^  <^Li-i 
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VOCABULARY  &  EXPRESSIONS 
For  composition  topics         oVI,>l.^jj  xi^a.  oU^Ueuueil 


/betore  kolli/ 

in  general 

/tahiyye  tad-rok-t/ 

preparations 

/fargh/ 

tlie  difference 

/Tarhang/ 

culture,  civilization 

^fiohhem/ 

important 
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SITUATION  2 
/n-mzadi/  (^j>oL  (engagement) 

Brief  Explanation  by  the  Teacher 

To  be  given  before  students  are  divided  into  groups  to  work  with 
scenarios  and  related  material: 

Ai'mzadi/ ^^j^aLj  (engagement)  literally  means  "appointment  to  a  position", 
and  in  the  case  of  two  people  it  means  getting  engaged  to  be  married.  This  expression  is 
usually  accompanied  by /sh*I  angoshtar/  j  ^  jl  JUi  (shawl  and  ring),  because 
traditionally  the  young  man's  family  brought  other  gifts  a^ong  with  the  engagement  ring 
especially  a /t~ghe  sh-l/  JLi  <JLL  (unitofquality  cloth)  usually  made  of  the  bost  kind 
of  handmade  cloth,  sometimes  decorated  with  gold  thread,  and  pearls. 

As  in  most  other  cultures,  the  engagement  is  announced  to  demonstrate  serious 
intent  to  marry.  Young  candidates  are  then  more  free  to  socialize  in  family  parties  and  get 
to  know  each  other  prior  to  the  final  commitment.  However,  the  bride's  family  usually 
prefers  /aghd/  to  be  performed  to  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  engagement.  Thus 
official  engagements  axe  not  very  often  practiced  in  most  families. 
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§(S©IIilSlirD(Q)§ 

La-A  » *Ui  Cjij-ii  ^itl-^fc  .n  J>J^  (JJi^*^  jK"  ^<Vji 


A  -  Mitr-,  you  are  going  to  be  engaged  to  a  young  doctor.  You  have  admired  him  for 
some  lime  at  parties  and  family  gatherings.  Today,  he  is  acting  strange  and  every  time  an 
elder  starts  to  speak  about  the  reason  for  this  gathering,  he  changes  the  subject.  Your 
father  is  not  feeling  well,  but  in  order  to  avoid  postponing  this  event,  he  has  agreed  to  be 
present.  However,  you  were  expecting  to  have  an  early  announcement  and  not  get  him 
too  tired.  HOW  WILL  YOU  HANDLE  THE  SITUATION? 
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B 


B  -  Mor"d,  you  are  at  the  reception  planned  to  announce  your  engagement.  Your 
father  or  your  elder  uncle  is  supposed  to  say  a  few  words  to  that  effect  before  you  make 
your  intentions  clear  and  make  the  announcement.  In  order  to  make  it  official,  you  have 
to  produce  an  engagement  ring  and  slip  it  onto  Mitr'^s  finger  while  everyone  is  watching. 
The  problem  is  you  can't  find  the  ring!  This  is  a  bad  sign  of  your  absentmindedness* 
TfflNK  FAST  AND  FIND  A  SOLUTION  TO  THE  PROBLEM  AND  STILL  GET 
ENGAGED  THAT  EVENING. 
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VOCABULARY  &  EXPRESSIONS 
Scenario  jjjLiui  oUiU-u-al  j  ItnJ 


/e'l*in/ 

announce,  advertise 

/angoshtar/ 

ring  (cocktail  ring) 

/ij«d/ 

cause,  create 

/bargoz*r  kardan/ 

to  accomplish 

/bozorgtar/ 

eld^* 

/be  mon-sebat/ 

•  * 

in  conjunction  with,  for  the  sake  of 

/be  bah^e/ 

under  the  pretext  of,  with  the  excuse  of 

/peydV 

apparent,  obvious,  visible 

/peyd*  kardan/ 

to  find 

Aa'kWr/ 

delay 

/lartib  d^dan/ 

to  organize 

Aagh*zV 

request,  desire,  demand 

/5ariy'n/ 

event,  situation 

yjelo:/ 

>^ 

front 

/jeloye  hame/ 

in  front  of  everyone 

/chand  kalame/ 

a  few  words 

/hav*sparti/ 

absentmindedness 

/khast^ 

tired 

/dar  inb*re/ 

on  this  subject 

/da 'vat/ 

invitation 

/doktor/ 

doctor,  physician 

/dalil/ 

reason 

/r*h/ 

way,  path,  road 

/zudtar/ 

earlier 

/sherkat/ 

participate 

/ajib/ 

•    •  ♦ 
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/al^mat/ 

sign,  manifestation 

/avaz  kardan/ 

to  change,  exchange 

/eyne  h*3/ 

at  the  same  time,  meanwhile 

/ghabul  kardan/ 

accept,  agree 

/ghadri/ 

slightly,  a  little 

Mioddat/ 

length  of  time 

Anontazer/ 

expecting,  waiting 

^^khosi1/ 

ill,  sick 

^^Inzad/ 

fianc6  /  fianc6e  (both  genders) 

^esh-ne/ 

sign 

yhar  b^r/ 

every  time 

2.  Notice  two  different  ways  of  writing  these  words*  for  more  details  refer  to  the  section  on  Wn<ing: 
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COMPOSITION  TOPICS 
Choose  one  of  the  following  topics 


1.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  a  period  of  /n^nzadi/  before  the  marriage?  What  seems  to  be 
important  about  it,  and  what  are  some  of  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of /n^nzadi/  in  Iran 
and  in  the  U.S.? 

2.  Describe  the  preparations  and  the  activities  around  /n%nzadi/.  Start  by  answering  When, 
Where,  Why,  What,  and  How  questions  about  it,  and  then  give  your  own  opinion. 

3.  Write  a  family  member  about  your  mipressions  of  getting  engaged  in  Iran,  compare  and 
contrast  with  your  own  country.  Try  to  capture  your  reader's  attention  by  telling  hmi/her 
about  some  of  the  totally  new  and  dififerent  things  you  have  learned  on  the  subject 

4.  Write  an  essay  in  which  you  compare  the  /n-mzadi/  with  /aghd/  in  the  U.S.  and  in  tan. 
Explain  to  a  friend  who  is  not  familiar  with  that  culture  the  different  social  implications  of 


each. 
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SITUATION  3 

/majlese  aghd/  sk^  c-^J^  (religious  wedding  ceremony) 
/jashne  arusi/  ^^jjX4>Sfc^  (wedding  celebration /reception) 

Brief  Explanation  by  the  Teacher 

To  be  given  before  students  are  divided  into  groups  to  work  with 
scenarios  and  related  material: 

As  we  have  seen  in  details,  under  #5  of  the  Cultural  Issues  &  Special  Events, 
/majlese  aghd/  jJLc  q-^^  -  (the  religious  ceremony)  usually  takes  place  at  the  young 
woman's  home  and  the  invitation  is  restricted  to  family  members  and  close  friends, 
/jashne  arusi/  ^^^j^  lhS^  (the  wedding  celebration)  however,  is  usually  a  much 

larger,  more  important  and  elaborate  affair  than  the  /majlese  aghd/  aJLc  (jm  K  >  (the 

religious  ceremony),  as  suggested  by  the  words  /majles/      I      4  (lit,  sit  down 

assembly),  and  /jashn/  p  (celebration,  festivity,  large  party).  The  wedding 

celebration  is  usually  organized  and  paid  for  by  the  husband  to  be  anr^  takes  place  either  at 
his  home  or  at  any  of  the  large  hotels  where  space  is  available  to  fit  sometimes  up  to 
several  thousand  people,  live  orchestras  and  other  entertainments.  Although  in  the  70s 
this  type  of  celebrations  were  becoming  less  popular  and  a  combination  of  both  events 

were  preferred  and  referred  to  as /mar-seme  aghdo  arusi/  ^^.^-ujj-c  j  oix  ^-u*lj-* 

(religious  ceremony  and  wedding),  in  post  revolution  Iran  there  seems  to  be  a  step 
backwards  from  this  simplification. 
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S)S(g]insi[rn(D)s 


A  -  Amir,  you  are  getting  married  and  the  reception  is  planned  to  follow  the  religious 
ceremony  at  your  fianc6e*s  home.  The  florist  is  late  delivering  your  order  which  was  due 
early  this  afternoon.  The  /*ghed/  (the  official  who  performs  the  religious  ceremony 
protocol)  is  getting  impatient,  smce  he  has  to  perform  a  second  ceremony  the  same 
afternoon.  You  have  called  the  florist.  He  claims  that  his  truck  has  been  out  for  a  long 
time,  with  several  baskets  for  you.  You  can't  wait  until  you  see  the  delivery  man.  You 
had  left  both  your  address  and  your  fiancee's  address  at  the  time  you  ordered.  He  knew 
this  was  for  a  wedding.  HOW  WILL  YOU  SPEAK  WITH  THE  DELIVERY  MAN 
WHEN  HE  FINALLY  ARRIVES? 
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B  j^jLLuu 


ij-lloAi  <^     J  ^1-*'^         ^  cr*^J^ 

o      ctf j'**^  .cjuuiI  f^^j^  o^jSl  Lj        »l j'tAl  LjI  O-iilx^AJ 


B  -  Hassan,  you  work  for  a  florist.  You  were  supposed  to  deliver  flowers  for  a 
wedding.  No  one  answers  the  doorbell  at  the  bridegroom's  address!  You  wonder  if  it  is 
the  wrong  date  or  the  wrong  address.  As  you  have  several  other  flower  orders,  you 
continue  with  your  deliveries.  When  you  return  to  the  shop,  many  messages  are  waiting 
for  you.  You  are  finally  given  the  right  address;  the  wedding  is  at  the  bride's  home! 
HOW  ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  EXPLAIN  THE  CONFUSION,  CLEAR  THE  AIR  AND 
STILL  RECEIVE  A  GOOD  TIP? 
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VOCABULARY  &  EXPRESSIONS 


Scenario  ^jLi^  a. 

y*dres/ 

address 

/ejr«/ 

.1^1 

performance 

/ejr»ye/ 

the  performance  of 

/eshteb^h/ 

mistake,  error 

/a wale  ba*daz  zohr/ 

early  afternoon 

/b-z  kardan/ 

to  open 

/b'zgasht/ 

return 

/berakhare/ 

at  last,  at  the  end,  finally 

/barghar-r  shodan/ 

to  take  place 

/bePPsele/ 

immediately,  without  delay 

/bit^bi/ 

\^  •  • 

impatience 

/peygh^m/ 

message 

/peygh*m  telefoni/ 

telephone  message 

A^rikh/ 

date  (calendar) 

/chek^r/ 

what  action 

/chetor/ 

how 

/ch^ 

what 

/chandin/ 

many 

/dar  zadan/ 

to  knock  the  door 

/res^ndan/ 

to  deliver,  give  a  ride,  take  to  a  place 

/sabad/ 

Jim 

basket 

/sef*resh/ 

ordering,  recommending 

/sh*gerd/ 

student,  apprentice,  assistant 

^ahih/ 

correct,  right 

/avazi/ 

wrong 
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yk-miyon/ 

niick 

/golforush/ 

florist  (the  person) 

/golforushi/ 

florist  (the  place) 

/m-le/ 

that  which  belongs  to,  belonging,  wealth 

/mahali/ 

location,  place 

/mozG/ 

tip,  compensation 

/meghd-ri/ 

a  certain  amount,  some 

/ham/ 

also,  as  well 

/ham-n/ 

the  same 

/heng-me/ 

the  moment  of 

3.  With  this  and  other  expressions  of  the  same  kind,  where  the  meanings  of  two  words  are  compounded  to  form 
a  new  expression,  that  expression  usually  refers  to  a  person  or  a  thing  and  it  is  best  written  as  one  word,  e.g.: 

/magh-zeye  golforushi  nazdik  ast/  ^j-JLjjULS  V jUu 

the  flower  shop  is  closed 

/golforush  khosh  akhl^ghast/  ow-I  j^UI  l^j^>^ 

the  flower  man  has  a  good  character 

When  the  meaning  refers  to  both  words  separately,  in  this  case  flowers  and  the  action  of  sale,  the  words  are  written 
separately.  Usually  in  those  cases  the  could  be  used  in  reversed  order,  e.g.: 

/dar  ruze  m-dar  gol  forushe  khubi  d^rad/ 
flowers  sell  well  on  mothers'  day 
or 

/forushe  gol  k^e  tafrihi'ist/ 
selling  flowers  is  fun 

For  more  details  refer  to  the  section  on  Writing. 
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COMPOSITION  TOPICS 


Choose  one  of  the  following  topics 


1.  Write  an  essay  in  which  you  compare  and  contrast  the  wedding  celebration  in  the  U.S. 
and  in  Iran*  Discuss  the  different  ways  of  making  the  arrangements  for  the  ceremony 
and  the  celebration  of  the  wedding. 

2.  Describe  the  preparations  and  the  activities  around  /aghd/.  Start  by  enumerating  the 
items  on  the  /khoncheye  aghd/,  and  then  discuss  and  compare  /aghd/  with  the 
customs  your  own  country  or  the  U.S. 

3*  Write  to  a  friend  about  the  general  approach  to  marriage  in  Iran,  Try  to  catch  your 
friend*s  attention  by  telling  hinVher  about  some  of  the  totally  new  and  different  things 
you  have  learned  about  it. 

4*  Does  it  make  sense  to  go  through  with  /a^^hd/  if  the  wedding  is  not  to  follow  shordy 
after  it?  What  are  some  of  the  advantages? 
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TTOF  /ta'^of/  uijUui 

IPOUTENESS  IPEOTOCOLS 
<&     SOCIAL  MANNEMS 

I.  Explanation  and  Usage 

ta'  -rof  (informal:  t-rof )  refers  to  a  Persian  cultural  behavior  which  employs 
politeness  protocols  used  in  a  multitude  of  circumstances.  They  are  not  only  language- 
and  style-oriented,  but  have  other  behavioral  consequences;  there  is  not  a  literal 
translation  in  English  that  covers  all  the  implications  of  this  expression.  One  of  the  most 
commonly  used  meanings  of  t-rof  refers  to  formulas  used  between  people  involved  in 
saying  things  for  the  sake  of  politeness  and  not  meaning  Jiem  literally.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  ftof  is  generally  based  on  the  modesty  /tav^zoV  of  the  user, 

and  not  on  a  hypocritical  attitude  assumed  in  order  to  receive  favors.  It  is  also  understood 
that  some  native  speakers  might  choose  this  approach  more  frequently  than  others. 

The  word  t-rof  is  often  used  by  Persian  language  teachers  to  refer  to  a  set  of 
expressions  used  in  polite  social  interactions.  It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  the 
expressions  alone  are  only  a  fraction  of  the  larger  system  of  social  protocol  that  is  covered 
by  the  word  t^of.  The  formulas  represent  a  deeper  concept  that  has  to  do  with  the 
psychology  of  people  using  a  given  behavior.  Once  the  underlying  concept  behind  t^of  is 
clarified,  it  is  easier  to  understand  and  recognize  all  its  aspects  as  they  translate  into  native 
speakers*  language  and  attitude.  In  short,  beyond  a  set  of  polite  formulas,  there  is  a 
complete  code  of  conduct  connected  to  t^of  tiiat  is  based  on  such  characteristics  as 

modesty  /tav^zoV  and  humility  ^^.^^  i         A  /shekaste  nafsi/.  In 

accordance  with  these  underlying  features,  it  is  quite  common  in  t^'of  to  observe  attitudes 
and  behaviors  that  imply  the  following: 
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♦  You  are  bettei ,  more  important,  dearer,  and  more  valuable  than  I  am 

♦  Your  time,  life,  health,  work,  and  achievements  are  more  important  than  mine. 
Thus,  everything  else  follows  the  same  pattern  in  t^rof,  not  only  in  verbal 
communication,  but  also  in  other  aspects  of  social  behavior.  Note  that  t*rof  is  used  in 
groups,  as  well  as  between  just  two  people  without  an  audience,  e.g.: 

1  •  You  receive  a  call  while  you  are  having  dinner.  You  use  t-rof  by  not 
mentioning  the  interruption  even  when  asked.  You  would  rather  have  a  cold 
dinner  than  imply  to  the  caller  that  they  should  know  better  about  the  time  of 
their  call,  or  that  your  dinner  is  more  important  than  they  are. 

2  •  Someone  you  respect  accidentally  drops  a  cup  of  hot  tea  on  you.  You  use 
t-rof  as  you  feel  it  bum.  No  one  else  is  present;  still,  in  order  to  avoid 
implying  something  negative  about  the  other  person,  you  ignore  your  condition 
as  if  it  didn't  happen  and  you  did  not  feel  anything. 


3  •  You  are  invited  to  a  friend's  house.  Although  the  dinner  is  brntit,  you  help 
yourself  and  use  t-rof  by  not  acknowledging  the  smell  or  the  taste  of  burned 
food,  and  by  saying  how  delicious  it  is,  in  order  to  put  your  host  at  ease. 


4  •  Your  friend  is  wearing  a  new  dress  to  your  party,  but  it  is  not  becoming. 
You  use  t*rof  by  saying  how  beautiful  she  looks  in  that  new  dress,  because 
you  know  that  she  will  look  better  with  a  little  more  self  confidence.  You  will 

let  her  know  what  you  really  think  later,  in  /laf^fe/  OLU  (indirectly). 


5  ♦  Someone  you  respect  has  made  you  wait  in  the  rain  before  showing  up  for  an 
appointment.  He  apologizes.  You  are  soaked,  but  you  use  t-rof  and  say  that 
you  were  very  comfortable. 
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n.   Cultural  Examples 

Some  of  the  above  are  politeness  protocols  used  in  many  cultures  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  extent.  There  are,  however,  situations  in  which  t'rof  is  pushed  to  the  extreme 
and  we  will  see  a  few  examples  of  that 

Example  1:  Invitation  to  a  party 

The  Jah-ni  family  has  invited  the  Gohari  family  for  an  afternoon  visit  at 
around  3:00  p.m.  In  line  with  the  cultural  attitude,  the  Goharis  arrive  around  4:00  p,m. 
TTiey  greef  the  Jah-ni  family  and  have  tea,  cakes  and  fruits.  Their  visit  lasts  until  6:30 
p.m.  and  at  their  departure,  as  it  is  close  to  dinner  time,  Mrs.  Jahhii  is  going  to  t*rof.  It 
means  in  this  case  to  insist  that  "they  stay  for  dinner  and  have  a  bad  time",  or  "not  to 
worry  about  having  a  bad  time  and  share  their  small  dinner".  The  Jah^iis  know  very  well 
that  their  guests  have  another  engagement  but  they  still  use  t"rof. 

Several  cultural  facts  have  been  introduced: 

•  The  guests  do  not  necessarily  arrive  on  time;  in  fact  30  minute  delays  or  more 
are  to  be  expected; 

•  generally,  the  main  afternoon  treats  are  cake,  sweets,  and  fruit  as  opposed  to 
any  liquor, 

♦  as  the  guests  arrived  late  and  they  are  leaving  late,  the  t*rof  about  the  dinner 
is  in  good  order  and  to  be  expected; 

♦  the  modesty  m  t-rof,  which  means  the  usual  put-down  of  the  services  that 
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you  are  offering,  is  noticed  in  the  following: 


/emshab  sh%nro  bad  begzarunid/ 

(hav^,  a  bad  time  at  dinner  tonight) 

Another  t-rof  often  used  is  when  in  spite  of  a  lot  of  preparations  for  a  large  dinner  the 
host  says: 

/sh^e  kuchaki    ham  sarf  koninm/ 

(let's  share  a  modest  dinner  together) 
Some  answers  would  be  on  the  order  of: 

/ej^e  bedahid  morkhas  shavim/  /zahmatr^kamkonim/ 

(allow  us  to  take  our  leave)  (lit.  minimize  oxir  disturbing  you) 
/b^ad  zahmat  ro  kam  koniirV 

(we  should  relieve  you  from  the  bother!) 
/b^  ej^ye  shorn*  behtare  zahmat  nadahim/ 

(with  your  permission,  it  is  best  not  to  disturb  you) 
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Example  2:  Between  two  friends 

A  woman  meets  an  old  friend  who  is  wearing  a  beautiful  dress,  and  pays  her  a 
compliment.  The  friend  measures  five  sizes  larger  than  she  does,  but  still  uses  t*rof  by 

saying /pishkesh/  u-^— (you  are  welcome  to  have  it),  or  (it  is  yours  if  you  like  it); 
this  can  often  continue  to  /kh-hesh  mikonam/  ^      •  JLAl^(please),  and  /gh~bele  shorn- 
nad^d/  jjla-i  I j  La-A  J-jLj  (you  are  worth  much  more  than  this).  The  answer  to 
/pishkesh/  ^jSJLjLi  is  usually  a  kind  smile  and  a  mild  refusal  by  saying 
/be  tane  r.hom-  ghashange/  4<i\Ait  U-iS.     <j  (it  is  beautiful  on  you),  or 
/be  shorn-  bai^zande  ast/  cj^I  *  <j  (it  shows  well  on  you),  or 

/be  shom^  miyM/  jL-»  LaAj  (it  is  becoming  to  you) 

Example  3:  Cab  driver  and  the  passenger 

With  a  cab  driver,  a  newcomer  to  Persian  culture  will  notice  that  after  a  truly 
firiendly  exchange  through  a  long  ride,  the  driver  might  "refuse"  to  receive  payment  from 
a  passenger. 

Far  from  indicating  a  completely  hypocritical  attitude,  these  fonns  of  t%:of  offer 
a  trae  choice,  and  it  remains  up  to  the  one  party  to  accept  the  offer  or  to  find  the  right 
words  to  thank  and  shov/  appreciation  for  the  kindness  of  the  other.  The  dynamic 
involved  is  the  interesting  feature  of  t*rof,  since  it  is  not  to  be  considered  a  one-sided 
effort  but  rather  one  that  is  reciprocated,  in  an  exchange,  by  the  other  party.  If  both 
parties  are  modest  and  giving  then  no  one  will  lose  by  offering.  In  this  example,  the 
situation  will  normally  end  with  the  passenger  leaving  a  good  tip  for  the  driver. 
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III.   Key  Vocabulary  and  Expressions 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  commonly  used  expressions  in  t'rof  The  teacher 
might  like  to  add  to  it  as  the  class  progresses. 


KEY  VOCABULARY  &  EXPRESSIONS 


/ekhtiysr  d*rid/ 
/amr  befarm-'id/ 

/b'she  khedmatetun/ 
/b^'ese  zahmat/ 
/bad  begzarunid/ 


/beruye  chashmHbechashnV^-i!La^  /  ^J^,  (^j>i 

/barge  sabz/  Jj^i^j-j 
/befarm-'id/  j-klU^ 
/be  tane  shorn"  ghashange/  <iiAi  LajI  i;x  o  ^ 
/be  shorn-  bar^zande  ast/  oujuuI  ^jJtjl^  ^ 
/be  shorn*  miy-d/  (j^L^)  aL.*  UJtLj  ^ 

/pishkesh/ 
Aa'»rofi/ 
/ta'zim/ 

AaghdiRi/ 
/takrim/ 
Aav^zoV 
/ch^ne  zadan/ 
/chasmi/ 


lit.  you  control,  power  to  you,  as  you  like 
polite  disagreement,  "No"  but  as  you  wish 
lit.  conmiand  your  order,  your  command  is 
my  desire 

with  your  permission 

you  are  welcome  to  keep  it 

to  cause  trouble,  to  disturb 

lit.  spend  uncomfortable  time 

lit.  on  my  eyes,  of  course,  certainly, 

with  pleasure 

green  leaf,  a  small  gift,  a  token 
please 

it  looks  nice  on  you 

it  shows  well  on  you,  it  is  becoming 

it  is  becoming  to  you 

you  are  welcome  to  have  it 

a  gift,  a  present 

lit.  make  the  other  more  important, 

bowing,  making  a  reverence 

this  is  for  you  (offering) 

to  honour  someone,  honouring 

modesty 

to  bargain  for  a  lower  price 

lit.  eye,  certainly,  yes  with  respect 
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/chashm  rowshani/ 

gift  to  someone  after  a  long  absence 

/chashme  m-  rowshan/ 

you  illuminate  our  eyes 

ykhejMat  midahid/ 

lit,  I  am  embarrassed  by  your  kindness, 
you  are  too  kind 

ykh^hesh  mikonam/ 

please 

/dar  laPfe/ 

<iUJ 

in  a  subtle  way,  indirectly 

^hmat    kam  kardan/ 

not  to  disturb  any  further 

/sal^mat  b^shid/ 

I  wish  you  good  health 

/shekaste  nafsi/ 

humility 

/shom^  t*je  sare  m-'yid/ 

lit,  you  are  my  crown,  my  due  respect 

/s»hebkh«ne/ 

• 

host  or  hostess,  landlord 

/ghaz^ye  mokhtasar/ 

lit,  small  meal,  modest  meal 

/ghas^ye  kuchak/ 

small  meal 

/gh*bele  shorn-  r-  nad-rad/ 

lit,  this  is  not  worth  as  much  as  you  are, 
you  are  worth  more  than  this 

/gh*beli  nad*re/ 

it  is  not  worth  much 

ykucheke  shom^  hastairi/ 

lit,  I  your  junior,  my  due  respect 

/mob'rak/ 

congratulations,  best  wishes 

Anorkhas/ 

lit  excused,  excused  to  leave 

Anairmun/ 

much  obliged,  thank  you 

Ananzele  khodet-ne/ 

it  is  your  own  home 

/mehm^n  d^ri/ 

hospitality 

Anehm-n  nav-zi/ 

caring  hospitality 

/mizb^n/ 

lit.  tends  the  table,  host 

Anihrn-n/  -  /mehm*n/ 

guest 

Ai^no  namak/ 

bread  and  salt 

Ai^o  namak  khorde/ 

indebted 

/yek  dony^  mamnun/ 

thanks  a  whole  world 

1 .  Notice  two  different  ways  of  writing  these  word,  for  more  detail  refer  to  the  section  on  Writing: 
^^^^^  ^  *  ^  L^^M^ 
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SITUATION  1 
/mihm^i/  j  ^  (party, reception)  ^  /mehm^i/ 

Brief  Explanation  by  the  Teacher 

To  be  given  before  students  are  divided  into  groups  to  veork  with 
scenarios  and  related  material: 

/mehm-ni/  ^ (party),  comes  from  the  expression  /mehm-n/  ^  1*4^  or 

/mihm-n/  j)Li4^  (guest),  and  thus  it  really  means  a  guest  gathering.  It  is  important  to 

point  out  that  the  use  of  this  expression  is  a  meaningful  indication  of  the  significance  of 
guests*  status  in  the  Iranian  culture.  Persian  literature  abundantly  treats  the  subject  with 
anecdotes  and  tales  to  illustrate  and  teach  the  best  ways  of  treating  a  guest  in  your  home. 
The  underlying  idea  is  that  you  have  to  make  your  guests  as  comfortable  as  possible, 
provide  them  with  the  best  things  you  can,  refuse  nothing  to  them,  make  them  feel  as 
welcome  as  possible,  give  them  the  place  of  honor  in  your  home,  not  contradict  them, 
entertain  them  with  jokes,  news,  and  everything  you  can,  never  speak  about  the 
aftereffects  of  too  much  food,  sweets,  and  other  eatables,  never  show  hurry  or  indicate 
that  you  have  other  things  to  do,  never  obviously  watch  what  they  eat,  but  always  fill 
their  plates  with  what  you  have  carefully  prepared  for  them  to  taste.  An  indication  of  the 
highest  degree  of  the  guest's  status  for  the  host  is  that  some  people  would  go  as  far  as 

offering  things  that  they  can  hardly  afford  for  their  own  well-being,  /mehm-n  nav*zi/ 

csj^j^  "  t  "  0^^^  attentive  reception  of  guests),  and  /mehm^nd^ri/^^j  I  jljLa^ 
(good  hospitality)  are  considered  to  be  highly  valuable  qualities. 
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The  guest /mehm-n/  oLa4-»  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  under  any  obligation  to 
bring  anything,  do  anything,  or  help  with  any  of  the  chores.  The  only  expectation  of  the 
guest  is  a  non-critical  and  easygoing  attitude  so  as  to  spend  the  time  enjoying  the  visit. 
Most  people  still  bring  flowers  or  cakes  the  first  time  they  are  invited  to  someone's  home. 

When  a  guest  is  invited  to  share  a  meal,  this  symbolizes  the  offering  of  /n-no  namak/ 

Aj^  j  l>I^  (bread  and  salt),  which  means  acceptance  into  a  family  home  and  thus  into  the 
good  favor  of  the  host.  In  return,  the  obligations  on  the  guest  are  basically  the  same:  to 
be  thankful,  to  return  their  kindness  with  the  same  or  better  treatment,  and  not  to  express 
anything  negative  about  the  host  and  his  family  at  the  party  or  at  any  time  in  the  future. 

The  expression /n-no  namak  khorde/  4j J-aj  j  oLl      the  one  who  has  eaten 

someone's  bread  and  salt,  indebted)  generally  refers  to  a  person  who  has  received 
assistance  and  kindness  from  another  person,  and  who  is  under  obligation  to  be  grateful 
for  it. 

The  expression  and  its  use:  The  expression /mehm-ni/ is  often  used  with 
other  identifiers  to  indicate  the  kind  of  party  that  is  being  referred  to,  e,g.: 


(family  reception), 
(official  party,  black-tie). 


/mehm^niye  Pmili/ 
/mehm^niye  rasmi/ 

Anehm-niye  ed-ri/  ^^jbl^Uj^  (office  party), 

/mehm'niye  khodemuni/^>Aj^^L^  (informal  party), 

Anehm^niye  nah"r/  jLfi^U^-^  (luncheon), 

Anehm-niye  sh-m/  aLI^L^  (dinnerparty), 

Anehm-niye  asr/  j^ua^^U^  (afternoon  party), 

Anehm-niye  ba'daz  zohr/       jl  jjuj  j^jL^  (afternoon  party), 
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Anehm^niye  ch*yo  shirini/  (tea  party), 

Anehm-niye  p*gosh*/        IAS  L  ^  (initiation  party  for  the  newly  weds). 

Notice  the  use  of  the  expression  /majles/  (reception,  assembly): 

Anajlese  aghd/  oIa  ^mN  •     (the  religious  wedding  reception) 

Anajlese  arusi/  ^^j^^nlni  •     (the  wedding  reception) 

Anajlese  khatm/  ^JLL     U  »     (service  held  for  the  dead,  lit  finishing, 

this  expression  refers  to  the  reading  the  Holy  Koran  in  its  totality,  in  commemoration  of  the 
dead.) 

Anajlese  az-  d*ri/  ^jlj  l^x  (mouming  service) 

Anajlese  sowgov-ri/       ^^I^^^^^oJa-a     (mouming  service) 

Mouming  services  and  commemoration  receptions  are  never  referred  to  by  the 

expression  /mehm-ni/  ^^Lv(-«  ;  therefore,  a  more  formal  term/majles/^^JA-*  is  used 

in  those  cases.  The  guest  list  for  a  party  usually  includes  people  of  all  ages,  and  different 
generations  are  seldom  separated  by  invitation  to  a  party.  Children  are  welcomed  along 
with  grandparents;  once  at  the  party,  of  course,  people  tend  to  group  together  by  age, 
leaving  the  place  of  honor  and  the  most  comfortable  seats  to  the  eldest.  People  naturally 
hesitate  to  bring  children  to  moummg  services  and  they  are  generally  excluded  from  most 

office  parties  /mehm^niye  ed^ri/  •  i  •  as  well  as  what  is  referred  to  as 

Anehm^niye  rasmi/  ^^-a-uij  ^  -  j  -  Although  if  not  specifically  indicated,  it  is 
considered  as  an  optional  issue  to  be  decided  by  the  parents.  T^rof  is  sometimes  used 
even  when  the  host  is  trying  to  indicate  that  children  are  excluded,  from  an  official  party. 
A  statement  might  start  by  complimenting  the  parents  on  the  nice  upbringing  of  their 
children  and  how  socially  well-behaved  they  are,  and  ends  with  an  expression  of  concern 
about  their  getting  bored  at  such  an  official  party  that  you  are  planning. 
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Wedding  parties  are  traditionally  a  place  of  joy  and  amusement  for  the  children. 
Whenever  an  attempt  is  made  to  keep  children  away  (either  for  economic  reasons,  if  the 
wedding  takes  place  at  a  hotel  or  in  order  to  keep  a  very  large  party  as  quiet  as  possible), 
many  parents  still  feel  justified  in  bringing  their  children. 
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(SOiinaiirnaDS 


<^  <^^J^  UAj  J  Jul  Jl>i-ui  ^>uij  ^jiu'f  jl    .Jul  4Jjui  CUJ^J  J>i 

(^^^  J>1a  <ij>i1  jlu  -^J-^  3^  cr^  <u-i-mJ  CiiMj^  J-J  Jujju-*  Laul  Cj^I  Jjl  jL 
fj\  ju  1 J  J  t  ^  ft  <^  J^  j'  f^Li  *  auujuilj  0>&J  J>i  ^lu-wijJ  jl 

J  J  c^,>^J  ^Cftluju     uuA.ftl  .4j>j    jUu  luLj  L>S     Jul  J  ft  I  i  ld*u  .^ujjU^Li 
*ia-juUj  ^L4»  (^Iju      jIj  o-uiIj^  'j  '-■jL^u  ^j^^  tAf^ 


David,  you  are  working  in  Teheran,  and  you  have  been  invited  to  a  party  at 
the  borne  of  one  of  your  co-workers.  You  have  checked  with  the  office  secretary  and  she 
has  let  you  know  that  since  this  is  the  first  time  you  are  going  to  their  home  a  bunch  of 
flowers  would  be  very  appropriate.  Last  time  you  were  invited  to  the  home  of  an  Iranian 
friend  of  yours,  his  wife  insisted  so  much  that  you  ended  up  staying  for  dinner.  You 
have  now  learned  that  your  friend's  wife  was  just  using  t*rof  in  what  appeared  to  you  a 
very  strong  insistence  for  you  to  stay.  You  have  made  other  plans  for  this  evening. 
HOW  ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  USE  PROPER  'PROF  IN  RETURN  THIS  TIME  AND 
NOT  STAY  FOR  DINNER? 
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Leyl-,  your  husband  has  invited  some  of  his  colleagues  for  afternoon  tea.  The 
same  evening  you  are  having  a  dinner  party  for  a  few  members  of  your  family.  You  have 
invited  your  nephew  Jamshid  to  come  for  dinner  and  you  are  hoping  to  introduce  him  to 
David,  the  American  friend  of  your  husband.  Jamshid  is  a  businessman  and  is  looking 
for  an  American  partner,  and  you  think  they  are  a  good  match.  HOW  ARE  YOU  GOING 
TO  INSIST  that  David  really  stays  for  dinner  and  does  not  believe  that  YOU  ARE  ONLY 
GOING  THROUGH  THE  r^ROF  PROTOCOL? 
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VOCABULARY  &  EXPRESSIONS 
Scenario  ^^U^  oU^Lk^l  j  Lfi«J 


/emshab/ 

tonight 

/bad  nist/ 

lit  it  is  not  bad,  it  is  appropriate 

/barn^m^ 

program,  plan 

/ba'dan/ 

afterwards 

/beham  mikhorand/ 

they  are  a  good  match 

/kowsiye/ 

to  advise,  recommendation 

Wi/ 

tea 

/dar  pish  d-shtan/ 

^jti  J^t 

to  have  ahead  to  do 

/daste  gol/ 

bouquet,  bunch  of  flowers 

/daftar/ 

office 

ytafto  *mad/ 

lit.  come  and  go,  socializing 

/sh*m/ 

dinner 

/shab/ 

night,  evening 

/sharik/ 

partner 

/faghat/ 

only 

yk-re  mo'-melHi/ 

business 

/guyV 

apparently,  it  seems 

An-ndan/ 

to  stay,  remain 

An*yel/ 

inclined,  desirous,  hoping 

Anajburan/ 

obligatorily 

/monshi/ 

Ik  » 

secretary 

/hamk-r/ 

co-worker 
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COMPOSITION  TOPICS 
Choose  one  of  the  following  topics 

1.  What  do  you  think  about  the  way  Iranians  receive  guests,  and  their  degree  of 
hospitality?  What  are  some  of  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  an  extreme  t^rof  in 
/mehmhi  navW? 

2.  Describe  an  imaginary  party  in  Iran,  based  on  what  you  have  read  about  it  Start  by 
answering  When,  Where,  Why,  What,  and  How  questions  about  it,  and  then  give  your 
own  description  of  it. 

3.  Write  a  friend  about  your  impressions  of  Iranian  social  life;  compare  and  contrast  with 
those  of  your  own  country.  Try  to  catch  your  friend's  attention  by  telling  him/her 
about  some  of  the  totally  new  and  different  things  you  have  learned  on  the  subject 

4.  Write  an  essay  in  which  you  compare  a  family  party  in  the  U.S.  and  in  Iran.  Explain  to 
a  friend  who  is  not  familiar  with  that  culture  the  t-rof  between  the  host  and  the  guest 

c^LklLjl  ctflj-jl J  >ij  j\  ^^^^ 
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VOCABULARY  &  EXPRESSIONS* 
For  composition  topics    ^j^^  oVI>^  cjU.iLL--»l  j  l^i/J 


y»shn*'i  d^shtan/ 

to  be  acquainted  with 

/asli/ 

main,  true,  most  important 

/enshV 

an  essay,  a  paper 

/bahs^ 

discussion 

/p'sokh/ 

answer 

Aavajjoh/ 

attention 

Aowsif/ 

describe 

Aowzih/ 

explanation 

Aowzih  d^dan/ 

to  explain 

/jadid/ 

new 

/jalb/ 

•  ♦ 

attract 

/dekhMat/ 

interfere 

/ziy^n/ 

damage,  disadvantage 

/sharh/ 

description 

/aghideye  khod/ 

your  opinion 

/farhang/ 

culture,  civilization 

/fav^'ed/ 

benefits,  advantages 

/motePvet/ 

different 

Anojassam  kardan/ 

to  imagine 

AnokhMef/ 

different 

An<  f  Malef/ 

different,  diverse 

Anogh^yese/ 

<l  iljli  • 

comparison 

Anogh^yese  kardan/ 

^Ji jS,  <rfijli  • 

to  compare 

Ai-me/ 

letter 

Aiokte/ 

point 

*Notice:  most  of  this  vocabulary  should  be  known  to  the  students  if  they  have  worked  through  previous  units. 
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SITUATION  2 
/shofor  t^ksi  va  mos%r/  jJLui^  j  ^^^^bjij-i^i 

Brief  Explanation  by  the  Teacher 

To  be  given  before  students  are  divided  into  groups  to  work  v^ith 
scenarios  and  related  material: 

Taxicabs  are  both  available  in  the  streets  or,  for  a  higher  fee,  they  may  be  called 
to  pick  you  up  at  your  home.  A  cab  driver  may  choose  to  pick  up  other  passengers  as  he 
drives  towards  your  destuiation.  With  some  slight  differences,  taking  a  taxi  in  Iran  or  one 
that  is  driven  by  an  Iranian  in  the  U.S.  is  very  similar  to  a  cab  ride  in  any  other  country, 
until  it  gets  to  the  t*rof. 

The  following  scenarios  are  based  on  true  everyday  life  t*rof,  in  Iran  and 
among  Iranians  everywhere  in  the  world.  This  situation  has  been  selected  at  random,  but 
there  are  many  other  cases  where  similar  t'rof  is  used.  For  example  in  a  store  where  you 
have  tried  to  bargain  the  price  of  an  item  down,  the  shopkeeper  may  tell  you: 

/ekhtiy*r  d*rid  gh*beli  nad«re/  »jlaj^^Ui  x;jljjLiiil  (please  accept  if  you  wish, 
it  is  not  worth  much) 

/gh*beli  nad«re/»jljLi  Ij  L*-i  JjLj  (lit.  it  does  not  commensurate  with  your  worth,  it 
is  not  much  to  be  given  to  you) 

/b'she  khedmatetun/  ^yrt      <JuLt  (you  are  welcome  to  keep  it) 
/befarm=yid  mMe  shorn'/  LJt.  JU  .  ^L.>j  (please,  it  is  yours) 
/bebarid  pulesham  nadid/juai  f-SJ>^ «        (you  may  take  it,  no  need  to  pay  for  it) 
/ekhtiy'r  d*rid  moteshakkeram/  ^jLSii*  j-.jb  jl^l  (no,  thank  you  very  much) 
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(S(ginisiirn(D); 


Cab  Driver:  You  have  just  taken  your  passenger  to  his  destination.  You 
have  learned  in  talking  with  him  that  he  is  from  Washington  DC,  where  you  have  learned 
your  English  and  you  still  have  some  good  friends  and  family.  It  has  been  interesting  to 
meet  this  passenger,  you  have  had  a  nice  conversation  with  him,  and  you  want  to  use 
t"rof  with  him  on  the  fare  he  owes  you.  HOW  WILL  YOU  POLITELY  REFUSE  TO 
ACCEPT  PAYME>m  ^ATffiN  DO  YOU  DECIDE  TO  ACCEPT  PAYMENT? 
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lj.jL^I  J  J jlj  (J^U  L^]  jj  <^ J  t^j^l  ^^^m^Lj  >i>^  <^        4.^  I  •  j  i  Ci  J  O'^*^ 


Passenger:  You  have  been  taken  to  your  destination  by  a  cab  driver  in 
Teheran.  You  have  learned  that  he  has  been  to  the  U.S.  and  has  some  family  in 
Washington  DC,  and  has  visited  them  recently.  So  you  have  had  a  good  conversation 
with  him,  but  you  are  in  a  hurry  to  attend  a  meeting  and  therefore  wish  to  pay  the  driver 
without  delay.  However,  there  is  a  cultural  matter  of  t^rof,  whereby  the  driver  refuses 
payment  until  you  really  insist.  HOW  WILL  YOU  DO  THIS  AND  GET  HIM  TO  TAKE 
PAYMENT  AS  QUICKLY  AS  POSSIBLE? 
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VOCABULARY  &  EXPRESSION 
Scenario  ^jH^  oUi^ULual  j  IfJd 


/ehter-m/ 

respect 

/ehter'in  goz-shtan/ 

to  be  respectrul 

/akhiran/ 

lately,  recently 

/anl/ 

native  or,  resident  or 

/mil/ 

/pui/ 

1 

rnoney 

XI/ 

laXlCaO 

/jaiese/ 

A  1 

meeting 

/cnani-/ 

a  few 

/chand  mishe/ 

^  i  ii  t  4  J-J^ 
t 

how  much  is  it? 

/harf  zadan/ 

to  speak 

/khej^Iat  nadahid/ 

please,  do  not  oblige  me 

ykheyli  mamnunam/ 

I  am  very  thankful 

/shofor/ 

driver 

/ker~ye/ 

^ 

fare 

/gozasht/ 

waive  one's  claim,  remission 

/gofto  gu/ 

conversation 

/mos-fer/ 

passenger 

/maghsad/ 

lit  goal,  destination 

/v-ghe'an/ 

really,  truly 

/har  Che  zudtar/ 

as  soon  as  possible 

/hanuz/ 

still 
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COMPOSITION  TOPICS 


Choose  one  of  the  following  topics 


1.  Write  an  essay  in  which  you  compare  and  contrast  the  situation  between  a  cab  driver 
and  a  passenger  in  the  U.S.  and  in  Iran.  Discuss  the  different  ways  that  the  passenger 
could  have  acted  or  things  he  could  have  said. 

2.  Describe  the  t^rof  in  a  jewelry  store,  where  you  are  trying  to  get  a  good  bargain. 
Discuss  and  compare  the  salesperson's  attitude  with  the  customer  in  your  own  country 
or  in  the  U.S. 

3.  Write  to  a  friend  about  the  general  approach  to  polite  social  protocol  in  Iran.  Try  to 
catch  your  friend's  attention  by  telling  hun/her  about  some  of  the  totally  new  and 
different  things  you  have  learned  on  the  subject. 

4.  Do  you  understand  the  underlying  concept  in  t-rof?  Enumerate  some  of  the  reasons 
behind  t-rof  and  describe  some  of  the  positive  features  about  it. 
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DUCATING  and  TRAINING 


/ta^imo  tarbiyat  /   ciui^jJi  j  f-^i^ 
CHILDREN  IN  IRAN 

Introduction:  To  understand  children's  training  and  education  in  Iran,  it  is  necessary 
to  examine  the  social  system  and  the  structure  of  the  family.  In  this  chapter,  the  Iranian 
family  will  be  examined  more  closely.  The  emphasis,  however,  will  be  on  those 
characteristics  which  have  a  significant  bearing  on  how  children  are  trained  and  educated 
from  an  early  age. 

There  has  been  little  systematic  research  on  the  family  system  and  chUd-rearing 
practices  in  Iran.  However,  the  available  literature  suggests  that,  like  the  social  system, 
tiie  Iranian  family  system  is  patriarchal  and  authoritarian  (Arasteh,  1970;  Fazel,  1978; 
Nyrop,  1978).  According  to  scholars,  pre-Islamic  Iran  was  characterized  by  a  fairly  rigid 
social  class  system  with  almost  no  social  mobility.  Following  the  overthrow  of  the 
Sassanid  dynasty  by  the  newly  converted  Moslem  Arabs,  Iranians  accepted  Islam,  its 
new  ideology  and  its  value  system,  but  they  did  not  give  up  their  cultural  heritage;  rather, 
they  were  able  to  incorporate  many  of  their  traditional  values  into  the  new  culture. 
Moreover,  they  were  able  to  exert  considerable  influence  over  their  conquerors.  The 
social  system  in  Iran  remained  the  same,  despite  the  fact  that  Islam  called  for  social 
equality.  Although  over  the  years  significant  changes  have  occurred  in  the  family  system 
in  Iran  as  a  result  of  Western  influence,  many  families  still  continue  to  adhere  to 
traditional  values  and  practices. 
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SOCIAL  ISSUES  ^ 


1  •  Family  System:  In  the  traditional  Iranian  family,  roles  and  responsibilities  are 
well-defined.  The  father  is  the  undisputed  head  of  the  family,  commanding  respect  and 
obedience  from  other  members  of  the  family;  the  mother  is  typically  permissive  and 
emotionally  attached  to  her  children,  and  is  the  source  of  affection  and  comfort  for  them. 
She  does  not  openly  challenge  her  husband's  decisions  or  authority;  rather  she  reminds 
her  children  of  their  father's  importance  and  admonishes  them  to  respect  and  obey  him  (if 
she  expresses  disagreement  with  her  husband's  decisions,  she  does  it  when  the  children 
are  not  around). 

2  •  Child-rearing  Practices:  Child-rearing  practices  in  Iran  are  characterized  by  an 
emphasis  on  conformity  to  familial  and  social  norms  and  dependence  (Arasteh,  1970; 
Razavieh  &  Hosseini,  1972;  Sh.  Madanipour  &  Falender,  1980).  Children  are  taught 
from  an  early  age  to  obey  and  respect  their  elders,  especially  their  teachers  and  fathers. 
Despite  the  restrictions  and  discipline  imposed  on  them,  children  receive  a  great  deal  of 
affection,  particularly  during  their  early  childhood,  from  then:  parents,  grandparents,  and 
other  relatives. 

From  an  early  age,  the  child  is  taught  that  his  or  her  identity  is  intertwined  with 
the  identity  of  the  family  as  a  whole,  and  that  his  behavior  and  actions  could  have  grave 
consequences  for  the  family's  reputation.  Iranian  children  remain  an  intimate  part  of  their 
families  throughout  their  lives,  and  they  are  under  no  pressure  to  leave  the  home.  The 
strong  emphasis  on  the  family  is  characteristic  of  Iranian  families  across  the  social  strata, 
and  Islamic  values  and  teachings  also  emphasize  and  encourage  family  ties  and  strong 
respect  for  parents. 

In  recent  decades,  Iran  has  gone  through  many  social  changes.  Social 
institutions,  including  the  family,  have  experienced  some  degree  of  modernization. 
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However,  only  a  small  number  of  upper-  and  middle-class  families  living  in  the  major 
cities  have  adopted  Western  cultural  values,  while  the  majority  of  Iranian  families  still 
adhere  strongly  to  the  traditional  norms  and  values.  Within  the  family,  some  inter- 
relationships have  changed:  the  mother  has  gradually  gained  more  power,  and  has  taken 
a  more  active  part  in  the  decision-making  process  in  the  family.  Although  the  father 
remains  the  head  of  the  household,  responsible  for  the  well-being  of  his  family,  he  has 
become  more  free  to  express  emotions  toward  his  children.  He  is  also  more  likely  to  help 
his  wife  with  the  household  chores,  something  that  was  traditionally  considered  solely 
the  responsibility  of  the  "woman  of  the  house".  Grandparents  no  longer  enjoy  the  power 
and  status  afforded  to  elders  in  traditional  households.  For  example,  in  the  past,  when  a 
couple  had  a  baby,  the  husband's  parents  chose  the  child's  name.  Tf  the  couple  lived  in  a 
different  part  of  the  country,  they  had  to  contact  the  child's  patema  \  grandparents  and  ask 
their  permission  to  choose  a  name  for  the  child 

3  ♦  Early  Education:  Young  children  in  traditional  family  settings  receive  much  of 
their  early  education  and  moral  training  from  their  parents,  especially  their  mothers. 
Thus,  depending  on  the  degree  of  the  mother's  own  education  and  background,  the  child 
develops  in  a  variety  of  different  ways.  The  common  general  attitude,  however,  is  to 
teach  them  respect  for  adults,  especially  their  own  father  and  grandparents,  and  later  their 
teachers.  In  more  religious  families  and  in  order  to  ensure  tl  it  children  grow  up  with 
sound  values  and  religious  teachings,  the  mother  or  other  relatives  take  the  children  to 
religious  gatherings  such  as  /ro:ze/  <^jj  (commemoration  of  martyrdom  and  prayer 

sessions),  and  /sof re/  4 i.»  (commemoration  of  the  saints)  from  an  early  age.  Some 
families  hold  religious  meetings  and  prayers  in  their  homes  at  certain  times,  for  example, 
in  the  month  of /moharram/         (first  month  of  the  lunar  calendar,  the  month  of  the 

martyrdom  of  the  Holy  Prophet's  family)  and  the  month  of  /ramaz-n/  ^U-i^  j  (the 
month  of  fasting)  during  which  children  are  encouraged  to  participate  and  listen  to  the 
lectures  and  prayers.  Thus,  they  gradually  leam  the  basic  concepts  of  thek  religion  and 
its  values  and  codes  of  ethics.  When  boys  reach  school  age,  the  father  assumes  more 
responsibility  in  their  training  by  taking  them  to  social  gatherings  and  meetings  more 
often.  Note  that  these  practices  vary  depending  on  social  class  and  the  level  of  the 

parents'  own  education  and  childhood  experience. 
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4  •  Preparing  for  school:  Preparing  the  child  to  start  school  as  he  or  she  reaches 
school  age  is  one  of  the  major  tasks  of  an  Iranian  mother.  Most  families  do  not  send  their 
children  to  nursery  school,  pre-school,  or  kindergarten,  so  for  many  children  the  first  day 
of  school  is  a  very  difficult  time.  In  some  cases,  n^others  stay  in  school  all  day  to  help 
their  children  overcome  their  fears  and  adjust  to  the  new  environment.  Going  to  school 
for  the  first  time  marks  the  beginning  of  the  separation  process.  From  that  point  on,  the 
educational  institution  takes  over  the  process  of  socializing  and  training  the  child,  and 
preparing  him  or  her  to  become  a  useful  member  of  the  society. 

5  •  Before  modernization:  Until  the  early  nineteenth  century,  the  educational  system 
was  mostly  associated  with  the  religious  institutions.  The  major  goal  of  education  was  to 
teach  children  basic  reading  and  writing  skills  and  knowledge  of  religious  principles,  as 
well  as  basic  mathematical  operations  necessary  to  carry  out  daily  living  or  job-related 
tasks.  Since  women  were  not  required  to  perform  any  major  social  functions  outside  the 
home,  literacy  was  not  considered  absolutely  necessary  for  them.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  some  parents  who  wanted  their  daughters  be  able  to  read  the  Koran  hired 
private  tutors  to  teach  them  reading  and  sometimes  writing  skills.  Their  education  was 
usually  limited  to  reading  the  Holy  Koran  and  prayer  books  in  Arabic.  The  parents 
would  either  employ  a  private  tutor  or  the  father  would  teach  his  daughters  himself. 

In  those  days  the  clergy,  called  /moH7       were  responsible  for  educating 
young  boys.  Classes  were  usually  held  in  mosques,  religious  schools,  or  at  the  teacher's 

house.  These  classes  were  referred  to  as  /maktab/  t^ri^  •  or  school,  and  were  known  by 

the  name  of  the  teacher.  Students  attended  these  local  schools  for  several  years  and  then 
if  they  wanted  to  further  their  education,  they  entered  the  more  formal  religious  school 

/hozeye  elmiye/  <1-Jx  'a  jj^^where  they  studied  various  subjects  such  as  philosophy 
and  mathematics.  Women  were  barred  from  attending  both  the  /maktab/  f  iT^^and  the 
religious  school  /hozeye  elmiye/  i\  <lr  'ij^. 
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6  •  Discipline  and  punishment:  In  the  past,  aside  from  keeping  discipline  and  order 
at  school,  the  teaching  institutions  tried  to  monitor  students'  activities  outside  as  well  as 
inside  schools.  For  example,  a  school  principal  would  punish  a  pupil  for  misbehaving  at 
home  or  in  the  neighborhood  after  school  hours.  Sometimes  parents  would  inform  the 
teacher  or  the  principal  about  their  child's  behavior  at  home,  and  the  teacher  or  principal 
would  punish  the  child.  In  some  extreme  cases,  the  valuable  and  positive  aspects  of 
discipline  and  order  had  become  tainted  with  corporal  punishment.  These  ranged  from  a 

slap  in  the  face  /si:li/  ^^Lx^  or  /keshide/      i^,<:  to  a  beating  on  the  palm  of  the  hand 

/kafe  dasti/  ^^JL-i-j        or  the  feet  /falak/  A  I  i  with  a  stick.  Among  Western 

countries,  some  parallels  could  be  drawn  with  the  British  upbringing  of  the  young  boys. 
Most  boys  were  physically  punished  at  least  once  during  their  early  school  years. 
However,  over  the  past  several  decades,  physical  punishment  have  been  ruled  out  and  the 
schools  have  restricted  their  roles  to  academic  training,  no  longer  punishing  children  for 
their  infraction  of  familial  or  social  rules  (in  accordance  with  the  modernization  efforts  of 

Reza  Shah  Pahlavi  (j^yl^  ^Li  Ubj  ,  see  below).  Nowadays,  parents  can  file 

formal  complaints  or  take  legal  action  against  any  teacher  or  school  official  who  puts  a 
hand  on  their  children. 

7  ♦  After  modernization:  Iran's  educational  system  has  undergone  major  reform 
over  the  past  several  decades.  In  the  nineteenth  century  a  few  schools  were  established 
which  were  administered  by  the  government,  but  for  the  most  part  the  religious 
institutions  remained  in  charge  of  educating  the  young.  In  1851,  the  first  government- 
operated  school  was  established  by  jL^Li  4 Li  <>-ijJI^^^Ll  Nasereddin  Shah 
Gh*j-r's  prime  minister  j-o^ Amir  Kabir,  in  response  to  the  needs  of  educated 

government  personnel  and  their  families.  This  school,  called  /d-roi  fonun/  o>lLl  I  j  I  j 
(House  of  Arts  and  Science),  remained  the  only  institution  of  higher  learning  for  many 
years.  Eventually  the  number  of  government-run  or  public  schools  /mad-rese  dowlati/ 

^jjJ  jj  ouj\xa  increased,  and  the  first  Ministry  of  Education  was  founded  in  1855.  At 
the  same  time,  several  schools  established  by  foreign  missionaries  were  operating  in 
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some  major  cities  in  Iran,  attended  mostly  by  Amienians,  Christians,  and  children  from 
foreign  countries.  It  was  not  until  the  establishment  of  an  Education  Council  in  1897  that 
the  foundation  of  the  present  Iranian  educational  system  was  laid  down,  using  the  French 
system  as  a  model. 

Despite  significant  changes  in  the  educational  system,  women  still  had  limited 
educational  opportunities.  It  was  during  Reza  Shah  Pahlavi's  c^jJLfj  Ubj  reign 
(1925-1941)  that  the  first  coeducational  school  was  established.  Throughout  his  rule, 
Reza  Shah  attempted  to  establish  a  secular  system,  where  the  religious  institutions  had 
littie  or  no  involvement  in  the  country's  affairs.  To  achieve  his  goal  of  modernizing  Iran, 
he  tried  to  establish  a  strong  centralized  govemment,  emphasize  separation  of  church  and 
state,  and  weaken  the  authority  of  religious  institutions;  he  liberated  women  from 

wearing  the  veil  /ch-dor/  j  jI^  ,  and  established  an  educational  system  modeled  after  die 
French  system.  Reza  Shah  focussed  his  attention  on  improving  secondary  and  higher 
educational  programs,  paying  littie  attention  to  elementary  schools.  After  he  abdicated, 

his  son,  Mohammad  Reza  Shah  Pahlavi  c^jJL^j  aLI  Li»j  continued  his 

policies.  During  his  reign  (1941-1979),  women  received  tiie  right  to  vote,  significant 
changes  in  the  educational  system  occurred,  and  more  attention  was  paid  to  elementary 
school  programs.  The  Literacy  Corps,  a  country-wide  literacy  campaign  was  organized 

Anob-reze  ba  bisav*di/(5j)j-iu.^  L  a^^L^  (campaign  against  iUiteracy)  with 

goal  of  eradicating  illiteracy  /bisav^ds/  ^j^  ^'j  - >  *  ;  tiiroughout  the  country. 

8  ♦  Formal  Education:  Presentiy,  the  educational  system  in  Iran  provides  for  twelve 
years  of  education,  divided  into  five  years  of  /dowreye  ebted^V  ^^Ijul-^l 
(elementary  education),  which  admits  children  who  have  reached  and  completed  six  years 
of  age;  and  three  years  of  guidance  cycle /dowreye  r^hnam*'i/^U-lAlj'Ajjj  ;  and 

four  years  of  secondary  cycle  whether  /amali/  ^  I  <  r  or  /nazari/  c^>J*-i,  described 

below.  Higher  education  is  offered  in  universities  /d*neshg^h/  aLIa^Ij  ,  and  Institutes 

of  Higher  Education /mo'aseseye  -muzeshe  -li/         otj>4l  V-yn-uij^  in  various 
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fields  of  study.  The  Institutes  of  Higher  Education  may  offer  undergraduate  /lis*ns/ 
t^U^,  Mastei^  level /fowghe  lis«ns/a*^L^  jjJ;  and  Ph.D.  level /doktorV 
'(jj^j  courses  of  study.  The  undergraduate  degree  is  based  on  a  four-year  program,  a 
Master's  degree  ^  ■  <  ^3j-j  usually  requires  one  or  two  years  of  study  above  the 
bachelor's  degree  <j«-jL*jJ,  and  a  doctoral  degree  requires  two  or  more  years  of 

study  beyond  the  master's  degree.  In  dentistry,  medicine,  and  veterinary  medicine,  there 
are  no  intermediate  degrees;  rather,  the  students  receive  a  doctoral  degree  after 
completing  several  years  of  study  which  varies  from  one  university  to  another. 

The  elementary  and  guidance  education  are  both  free  and  compulsory.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  fifth  year  all  pupils  /d-nesh  -mu^  j.>-^*  ^A-jIj  take  a  national 
examination  covering  all  the  subject  areas  taught  in  elementary  schools.  Pupils  who  pass 
this  examination  receive  a  certificate  /tasdigh/     j-u^,which  permits  them  to  enter  the 

guidance  cycle  /dowreye  r*hnam-'i/  ^UJLaI  j  ^ jj. 


During  the  guidance  cycle  ^^UjjiI  j  (roughly  equivalent  to  American  junior 
high  school),  pupils  are  observed  and  channeled  into  different  types  of  education 
depending  on  their  interests  and  abilities.  At  the  end  of  the  cycle,  all  students  are  required 
to  take  a  national  examination  developed  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  administered 
by  the  provincial  educational  authorities.  Depending  on  their  scores  and  their  educational 
advisors'  recommendations,  they  become  eligible  to  continue  their  education  in  an 

academic /nazari/(^j-k-i  or  vocational/technical  /amali/ ^^^Iax  branch  of  the  secondary 

cycle  (high  school).  The  academic  branch  /nazari/  (SjJ^  of  the  secondary  cycle  offers 
five  courses  of  study: 

L  /olum  va  riy^ziy^t/ciiLuJbLj  j  f^jit  science  and  mathematics 

Z  /Glume  tabi'i/^yca-JL        natural  sciences 

3.  /adabiyyHo  honar/>lA  J  oIIjjI  literature  &  arts 
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4.  /olume  ejtem-'i  va  eghtes-di/ ^jL^I  j  ^LHaI  ^>txsocial  science  &  economics 

5.  /khadamH/viiUoi  services 

In  all  above  "courses  of  study"  the  curriculum  includes  some  similar  material 
on  basic  subjects  and  some  new  material  emphasizing  the  specific  course  of  study.  Thus, 
without  fully  neglecting  all  other  subject  matters,  students  receive  more  intensive  courses 
in  their  area  of  specialization  .  This  area  of  concentration  serves  as  a  basis  for  study  at 
the  university  level. 

At  the  end  of  the  secondary  cycle,  students  take  another  national  examination 
/emteh-n  nah-'i/  ^^1+^  ^\  l  <!.  Those  who  pass  this  examination  receive  a  high 
school  diploma  (/diplome  dabirest-n/  ^jLl-wi^j^l^j),  and  become  eligible  to  take 

competitive  college  entrance  examinations /konkur  d-neshg-h/  ^Ka  >i  ^  jj<^<  The 

university  course  they  wish  to  pursue  must  be  relevant  to  their  specialization  at  the  high 
school  level.  From  this  point  on,  education  is  neither  free  nor  compulsory,  but  financial 
assistance  is  available. 

Students  who  meet  the  criteria  for  enrollment  in  a  /amali/  ^^^L^  (also  called 
/fanni/  ^^^l-i)  vocational/technical  program  will  study  only  tv/o  more  years  beyond  the 

guidance  cycle  ^LaJlaI  j  4  j  jj  .  Tne  vocational/technical  branches  are  designed  to  train 

skilled  workers  and  second-class  technicians  in  agriculture,  commerce,  and  industry. 
After  completing  the  vocational/technical  school  and  successfully  passing  the  required 

examination,  the  student  receives  a  technical  diploma  called  /diplome  honarest-n/ 

4jLl^ H-^:?^  (^^^  called  /diplome  fanni/ ^^li  ^i^j).  Those  with  such  diplomas 
have  limited  opportunities  to  pursue  university  level  education,  although  that  opportunity 
is  still  available  to  them  by  going  through  Technology  Institute  /anestitu  teknoiozhi/ 

^jjjj-li:  jJLjJL*^!  and  Polytechnic  School /politeknik/  -'^j       :      in  order  to 

receive  a  bachelor's  degree  ;^L«.J  . 
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The  main  issue  in  education  remains  the  fact  that  during  the  most  formative 
years  of  their  lives,  children  are  trained  by  parents  and  concerned  family  members  to 
work  toward  becoming  the  best  that  they  can.  It  is  often  observed  that  even  illiterate 
parents  do  everything  possible  to  send  their  children  to  school  for  better  future 
opportunities.  The  rural  community  still  remains  the  most  affected  by  illiteracy  and  the 
least  inclined  toward  formal  schooling.  Nevertheless,  young  people  are  praised  for 
learning  how  to  read  and  write,  and  for  reading  and  reciting  from  the  Holy  Koran.  In  the 
last  few  decades,  there  has  been  a  growing  number  of  rural  youth  who  have  left  their 
villages  for  the  cities,  and  illiteracy  is  on  the  decline. 
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VOCABULARY  &  EXPRESSIONS 


/^muzesh/ 

teaching,  instruction 

/adabiyyHo  honar/ 

literature  and  arts 

/emteh-n/ 

examination,  test 

/bisa\-d/ 

11!  J  1 

illiterate 

/bisav-di/ 

illiteracy 

/parvaresh/ 

development,  training 

/parvareshe  khords-I-n/ 

child  rearing  practices 

/tajdidi/ 

retake-exam 

ytarbiyat/ 

education  (formal  and  informal) 

/iarbiyate  khords-I-n/ 

early  education,  child  education 

Aasdigh/ 

certificate 

Aa'lim/ 

^  J !  t 

training 

Aanbih/ 

A  \  \  \''\ 

punishment 

/ch^dor/ 

the  veil 

/hozeye  elmiye/ 

4  1  4 1  f  « Jj^ 

formal  religious  school 

/d-nesh  -muz/ 

student 

/d^neshg^h/ 

university 

/d-rol  fonun/ 

House  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

/dabest-n/ 

primary  school 

/dabirest-n/ 

high  school 

/doktor-/ 

Ph.D.,  Doctorate 

/dowreye  ebted-*y/ 

elementary  education 

/diplome  dabirest-n/ 

high  school  diploma 

/diplome  honarest-n/ 

technical  school  diploma 

/reshteye  amali/ 

technical  and  vocational  branch 

/reshteye  nazari/ 

academic  branch 

/rorze/ 

martyrdom  commemoration  and  prayers 

/sofre/ 

4 ill 

lit  table  cloth,  this  term  has  come  to  mean 
gathering  for  the  commemoration  of  the  saints 
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/si:Ii/ 
/sh^gerd/ 
/olume  ejtem-*i/ 
/olume  eghtes-d/ 
/olume  tabi'i/ 
/olume  riy-zi/ 
/farzand-n/ 
/falak/ 
/fanni/ 

yTowghe  Hs-ns/ 
/k-nune  kh-nev-de/ 
/keshide/ 
ykafe  dasti/ 
/konkure  d-neshg-h/ 
yiis-ns/ 
/mob-reze/ 
/moharram/ 

Anohassel/ 
/mad-rese  dowlati/ 
/madrese/ 
/maktab/ 
/molIV 


/mo'aseseye  -muzeshe  Hi/  ^Lc  uij>4] 
Aiah^'i/ 

/honarest-n/  ^Li--«jJla 


slap  on  the  face 
student  (also  apprentice) 
social  sciences 

econonnic  sciences,  economics 
natural  sciences 

mathematical  sciences,  mathematics 
children 

beating  on  the  feet  with  a  stick 

technical 

Masters  degree 

family  cell,  family  system 

slap  on  the  face 

beating  on  the  palm  of  the  hand 
college  entrance  examination 
undergraduate  diploma 
fight,  campaign  against 

fii'st  month  of  the  lunar  calendar,  the  month  of 
the  martyrdom  of  Holy  Prophet's  family 
student 

pubUc  schools 

school  (usually  elementary  school) 

school 

the  clergy 

Institute  of  Higher  Education 

final,  terminal 

arts  and  crafts,  technical 
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SITUATION  1 
Hierarchy  of  authority 

/mar^ebe  ghodrato  nofuz/  j>Ll  j  cijjJ^ 

/pedar/ (father), /nMar/  jjL.  (mother), /modir/^j-.  (director), 
/nhem/  fJ-Li  (principle), /mo'allem/  (teacher), 
/sh^gerd/  j^LS.  (student) 


Brief  Explanation  by  the  Teacher 

To  be  given  before  students  are  divided  into  groups  to  work  with 
scenarios  and  related  material: 

The  hierarchy  of  authority  is  an  important  issue  in  the  education  of  children  in 
Iran.  The  chain  of  authority,  as  enumerated  above,  starts  with  the  father  and  ends  with 
the  young  student.  The  schools  have  been  directly  involved  not  only  in  the  academic 
improvement  of  young  people,  but  in  all  aspects  of  their  upbringing,  out-of-school 
behavior,  and  social  manners.  The  name  of  the  school  a  child  has  attended  has  not  only 
academic  implications  but  also  a  particular  kind  of  behavior  attached  to  it.  Although  the 
schools'  authority  in  interfering  with  out-of-school  activities  has  diminished  (in  the  post- 
revolution  era  there  has  been  some  reversal  of  this  situation),  still  the  role  of  the  school  is 
more  comprehensive  than  just  teaching  a  numl>er  of  subjects. 

The  widely  used  expression:  /ta'Iimo  tarbiyat/  cj^>i  j  f-fijui  (education 
and  training)  indicates  the  close  interconnection  of  the  two  concepts.  The  term /tarbiyat/ 
.  .J    means  not  only  training,  but  developing  the  right  kind  of  behavior,  while  the 
word/ta'Iim/f.jlju3  by  itself  means  education  and  training.  Thus  in  combination,  the 
expression  literally  means  (education,  training,  and  teaching  how  to  behave). 
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In  teaching  students  how  to  behave,  /nazm/  ^  U  *i  (discipline,  order)  is 
considered  to  be  of  greatest  importance  since  without  harmony  and  order  the  learning 
process  is  hindered.  The  expression  Ai-zem/fJiLl  (lit  the  one  who  establishes  order, 

principal)  is  also  derived  from  the  same  word  /nazm/  fJmJj  (order).  Discipline  and  its 

most  extreme  aspect  allowed  for  corporal  punishment,  which  is  no  longer  practiced  at 
schools. 
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(S(g]]iiaini(iDs 


A 


M as'ud,  your  are  in  the  last  year  of  high  school  and  are  preparing  for  the 
national  exam.  Since  you  wish  to  go  to  the  university  for  a  degree  in  engineering 
sciences,  you  are  working  very  hard  for  this  exam.  Last  year,  you  had  to  retake  for 
algebra  and  you  are  concerned  that  this  might  influence  your  teacher's  recommendation. 
HOW  ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  CONVINCE  HIM  THAT  YOU  ARE  NOW  WORKING 
SERIOUSLY  in  order  to  GET  A  POSmVE  OPINION  (EVALUATION)  FROM  HIM? 
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B  J-JjLj-UJ 


*l2LJLjia  jl  <iljl  ojJj  J        *jUij-il  J>i  -r.-i  j.ft'i  o jl        jL^^  <jj% 


Teacher:  you  have  just  finished  teaching  a  class.  You  wanted  to  get  home 
today  as  soon  as  possible  after  class.  Mas'ud  is  one  of  your  25  students  in  this 
guidance  cycle  terminal  class;  he  has  been  asking  to  speak  w'th  you  after  class  and  you 
have  an  idea  of  what  this  is  all  about.  He  is  a  very  good  student,  but  he  is  just  not  strong 
enough  in  math  to  go  for  engineering  sciences.  You  know  thac  he  is  receiving  pressure 
from  home  to  do  so.  HOW  ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  USE  YOUR  AUTHORITY  AND 
ADVICE  once  again,  TELL  HIM  HOW  iT  IS  without  discouraging  him  completely  from 
GETTING  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY? 
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VOCABULARY  &  EXPRESSIONS* 


Scenario 

ui  Ci La»^  111 <i  1  J  1 

y«in^de/ 

prepared,  ready 

/^m-de  kardan/ 

to  prepare,  to  get  ready 

/arzesh  y-bi/ 

evaluation 

/ost^d/ 

professor 

/amr/ 

the  order,  the  matter 

/bargashtan/ 

return 

Aa'sir/ 

effect 

new,  newly,  just  now 

Aam-ni/ 

con:q)lete 

Aam-in  shodan/ 

to  end,  to  finish 

Aav-n  va  nofuz/ 

lit  ability  and  influence,  authority 

/jabr/ 

algebra 

/jeddi/ 

serious 

/hads/ 

guess 

/haghighat/ 

truth 

/kh*ndan/ 

to  read,  to  study,  to  sing,  to  call 

/dar  b~reye/ 

on  the  subject  of,  on 

/dars/ 

lesson,  class 

/dars  kh^dan/ 

to  study 

/dars  d-dan/ 

to  teach 

/dars  gereftan/ 

to  take  lessons 

/dar  mo: red/ 

on  the  subject,  about 

/del  sard/ 

discouraged 

/reshte/ 

lit  string,  line  or  subject  of  study 

/ruye/ 

on 

/zahmat  keshidan/ 

work  hard 

/s^Ie  %har/ 

lit  the  last  year,  terminal  year 
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/s-le  gozashte/ 

lit.  the  past  year,  last  year 

/Ka4f/ 

weak 

/Tahm^ndan/ 

to  make  understand 

yfahmidaii/ 

to  understand 

/ghodrat/ 

power,  authority 

Atel*s/ 

class,  classroom 

/in*yel  hastid/ 

you  wish 

Anosbsit/ 

positive 

/makhsusan/ 

especially,  specifically 

/mo^allem/ 

teacher 

Anohandesi/ 

en^eering 

Aiasihat/ 

advice 

Aiazariyye/ 

opinion 

Aiegar^n/ 

concemed,  worried 

♦Notice:  for  the  user's  convenience,  most  of  the  words  and  expressions  used  in  the  scenarios 
are  represented  here.  However,  only  30%  of  the  above  expressions  should  be  new  or  less 
familiar  to  intermediate  level  students. 
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COMPOSITION  TOPICS 
Choose  one  of  the  following  topics 


1.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the  role  of  the  school  in  the  more  personal  education  of  its  students? 
What  are  some  of  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  such  an  approach? 

2.  Describe  a  teacher  in  a  classroom  in  Iran,  based  on  what  you  have  read  about  teaching  and 
education.  Start  by  answering  When,  Where,  Why,  What,  and  How  questions  about  it,  and  then 
give  your  own  description  of  it 

3.  Write  a  friend  about  your  impressions  of  the  Iranian  approach  to  education;  discuss  "tracking", 
early  specialization.  Try  to  catch  your  friend's  attention  by  telling  him/her  about  some  of  the 
totally  new  and  different  things  you  have  learned  on  the  subject 

4.  Write  an  essay  in  which  you  compare  a  secondary  school  teacher  in  the  U.S,  and  in  Iran,  Explain 
to  a  friend  who  is  not  familiar  with  that  culture  the  Iranian  "principal's"  authority  and  influence  in 
the  upbringing  of  young  people. 
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VOCABULARY  &  EXPRESSIONS* 

For  composition  topics     oVI>l«  oUiU^^I  j  i 


/bahs/ 

discussion 

/D^sokh/ 

1 

answer 

/ta'vin/ 

to  detennine,  to  ascertain 

/i<t  jiiit;  rtJalllc/ 

determine  the  branch  of  study,  "tracking 

/khords-I-n/ 

young  children,  young  people 

/dekh-Iat/ 

interfere 

/rav^bet  ejtem-'i/ 

social  relations,  interactions 

/raviyye/ 

mdnner,  approacn 

/ziv^n/ 

•     1  « 

damage,  disadvantage 

/s-lh-ye  avvaliye/ 

preliminary  years 

/shakhsi/ 

personal,  individual  ^ 

/farhang/ 

culture,  civilization 

/fav^'ed/ 

benejBts,  advantages 

/motef^vet/ 

different 

/mokhMef/ 

different 

/mogh-yese/ 

comparison 

/mogh-yese  kardan/ 

to  compare 

Aiokte/ 

point 

/howjav-n-n/ 

young  people 

/v-bastegi/ 

attachment 

*  Notice:  most  of  this  vocabulary  should  be  known  to  the  students  if  they  have  worked  through  previous  units. 
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SITUATION  2 

Family  guidance 
/i^hnam- iye  Pmily/  ^^^JL^  U     LaJU  I  j 

Brief  Explanation  by  the  Teacher 

To  be  given  before  students  are  divided  into  groups  to  work  with 
scenarios  and  related  material: 

The  influence  of  family  guidance  and  approval  is  based  on  the  ingrained 
cultural  tradition  in  which  young  people  strongly  identify  with  the  family  cell  as  a  single 
unit.  In  numerous  poetry,  prose  and  popular  or  folk  songs,  children  are  considered  as 
different  members  of  the  same  body.  Reference  is  often  made  to  the  famous  poem  by 
SaMi  (1 184-1290)  author  of  Golesfn  and  Bust^n\ 

/bans  *dam  a*z-ye  yekdigarand/  j^jj^^j  ^^Uainl 

Adam's  children  are  parts  of  one  body, 

/ke  dar  -farinesh  ze  yek  peykarand/  idLij  JLijjJl 

They  were  all  created  from  one. 

/cho  ozvi  bedard  -varad  ruzeg-r/  jl^jj  j  ^ jj'  ^ (SJ-^j^ 

Through  life,  if  one  member  hurts, 

/degar  ozvh*  r-  nam^nad  ghar*r/  j^Uj  I  j  U>*itt^j 

All  other  members  agonize. 

The  poet  has  intended  the  whole  humanity  in  this  poem,  however,  it  is  often 
used  to  refer  to  the  family  as  well  as  the  family  of  mankind.  During  the  life  of  an 
individual,  especially  in  their  young  and  formative  years,  the  major  driving  force  which 
rules  their  actions  and  decisions  is  the  parents'  happiness  and  satisfaction  with  their 
achievements.  Consulting  with  parents  and  seeking  advice  is  part  of  the  pattem  of  love 
and  respect  for  your  family  in  trying  to  honor  them  with  your  actions. 
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y.i^.\<  .  j^jl  Ij  jl  <^  j>i  Xijfcl^  Id^  jj-aIj  ••Ae>*i^ 


Zahr-,  you  have  just  received  your  high  school  diploma  and  are  planning  to 
go  on  for  university  studies.  You  have  passed  the  final  exam  with  an  average  of  12  out 
of  20,  which  is  a  little  low.  Thus,  you  need  to  study  very  diligently  for  the  university 
entry  exam.  You  are  weak  in  natural  sciences  and  you  have  to  work  much  harder  if  you 
want  to  succeed  that  subject.  Your  father  is  pressing  you  to  work  hard  in  order  to  raise 
your  average  and  get  into  medical  school.  HOW  ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  FIND  A  WAY 
TO  MAKE  fflM  CHANGE  HIS  MIND  about  Medical  school? 
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Mr.  Parvizi,  your  daughter  Zahr-  is  very  smart  but  does  not  pay  enough 
attention  to  her  school  work.  She  understands  and  learns  her  lessons  in  class,  so  at  home 
although  she  is  closed  up  in  her  room,  she  is  usually  doing  something  else  and  not 
studying.  She  has  received  a  low  grade  in  natural  sciences  and  in  order  to  encourage  her 
to  work  harder  you  have  told  her  that  you  would  like  her  to  get  into  medical  school.  This 
has  of  course  caused  her  great  distress.  HOW  WILL  YOU  KEEP  A  STRAIGHT  FACE 
AND  MAINTAIN  YOUR  LIKING  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  FOR  HER,  in  order 
to  force  her  to  study  seriously?  and  HOW  WILL  YOU  CONVEY  THE  IDEA  that  in  any 
event,  her  choice  of  other  subjects  will  be  easier,  with  good  grades  in  sciences? 
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VOCAI 

WLARY  &  EXPR 

Scenario  >;jLiLii  oU:iLL^l 

< 

/aghlab/ 

often,  usually 

/emteh^ne  nah^'i/ 

final  exam 

/entekh^b/ 

CyJ  1  ^  W 1 

choice 

/entekh'b  kardan/ 

to  choose 

/b-zigush/ 

playful,  lack  of  attention 

/b*g'  bordan/ 

to  raise 

/b'hush/ 

intelligent 

/b«yad/ 

must 

/be'in  tartib/ 

in  this  way 

/bar*ye/ 

for 

/p^yin/ 

down,  low 

/p-yin  ^vardan/ 

to  lower,  to  bring  down 

/p^fesh^ri  kardan/ 

to  insist 

/tashvigh  kardan/ 

to  encourage 

/s"bet  ghadanV 

lit  firm  step,  firm,  persistent 

/h'li  kardan/ 

to  let  know,  to  make  understand 

/hefa/ 

maintain,  sustain,  preserve 

/khunsardi/ 

lit  cool  blood,  calm 

/d'neshkade/ 

faculty,  school  within  university 

/dastur/ 

order,  recommendation 

/r*h  peyd-  kardan/ 

to  find  a  way,  a  solution 

/r»hat/ 

easy 

/radd/ 

to  refuse 

/radd  shodan/ 

to  fail  (also:  to  pass  by) 

/rofuze/ 

to  fail  an  exam  (fix)m  Fr.  refus6) 

/sare  kel*s/ 

in  class 

/tabi'i/ 

natui^al  sciences 
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/fesh*r  ^vardan/ 

/ghabul/ 

/ghabul  shodan/ 

/kai«fe/ 

/mo'addel/ 

/monsaref/ 

Aiomr^ 

/v^red/ 

/y"d  gereftan/ 


to  press,  to  put  pressure,  to  insist 
to  accept 

lit.  to  get  accepted,  to  pass 

to  exasperate,  to  distress 

average 

to  dissuade 

grade 

enter 

to  learn 


1 .  This  expression  is  used  when  a  certain  difficulty  or  resistance  is  involved  in  th  5  learning  process.  As  a 
result,  it  needs  to  be  used  with  caution  and  a  full  understanding  of  its  nuance.  Thi  5  was  also  mentioned  in  the 
teaching  unit  on  Noruz. 
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COMPOSITION  TOPICS 
Choose  one  of  the  following  topics 

L  Does  it  make  sense  to  grow  up  to  love  your  parents  and  also  respect  their  wishes  about 
your  future?  What  are  some  of  the  advantages?  And  why  do  you  think  it  is  important  to 
prepare  for  a  good  start  in  life? 

2.  Describe  the  preparations  for  school.  Start  by  enumerating  different  ages,  levels  and 

courses  of  study  comparing  them  with  your  own  country,  then  discuss  your  personal 
choice  of  subject  matter. 

3.  Write  to  a  friend  about  your  new  school  in  Iran.  Try  to  catch  your  friend's  attention  by 

telling  him/her  about  some  of  the  new  and  different  attitudes  you  have  noticed  around 
your  teacher  and  the  school  principal. 

4.  Write  an  essay  in  which  you  compare  and  contrast  family  ties  and  social  interactions  in  the 

U.S.  and  in  Iran.  Discuss  the  different  amount  and  kind  of  authority  used  by  teachers 
and  give  your  own  opinion. 

<Z^jj  J  Jjl  .  J\iit  CfcijjJ-A  c^l^  •jL*!  *ijJ-»  i^x^J^ 
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SITUATION  3 

/goftoguye  do  m-dar/ 
jjU  jj  (two  mothers'  conversation) 

Brief  Explanation  by  the  Teacher 

To  be  given  before  students  are  divided  into  groups  to  work  with 
scenarios  and  related  material: 

The  subject  of  child-rearing,  the  importance  of  the  family  and  the  mother's  role 
in  early  childhood  have  be«n  discussed  previously.  The  essential  concern  is  to  teach 
children  how  to  behave  and  respect  others,  how  to  Usten  to  advice  and  follow  directions, 
how  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  become  independent,  but  still  love  their  family  and 
respect  their  wishes  as  much  as  their  own. 

This  is  mainly  accomplished  during  the  formative  years  and  in  a  natural  family 
environment  by  making  the  child  part  of  most  everyday  life  activities,  and  not  by 
separating  them  and  sending  them  to  special  groups  at  very  young  ages.  Other  issues  of 
healthy  nutrition,  practical  child  care,  special  children's  group  games,  etc.  are  considered 
as  auxiliary  to  this  basic  principle.  That  is,  playing  with  others  of  the  same  age  group, 
learning  how  to  draw  pictures  or  sing  and  dance,  learning  how  to  play  a  musical 
instrument,  and  finally  learning  how  to  read  and  write  are  all  considered  as  secondary  to 
the  first  principle  of  love,  discipline,  and  respect  for  the  family.  Social  interactions  are 
left  to  be  learned  by  the  child  in  a  natural  family  environment.  This  also  includes  the 
mother  and  other  family  members  teaching  youngsters  their  own  skills,  which  again  does 
not  exclude  tutoring  the  young  child  at  home  on  many  of  the  above  mentioned  skills, 
whenever  possible. 
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S(S(giinsiirn(D)S 

4  jjj  4  ftj*!     (^jjMil  *IJ-4     ^UkMjJd*      J  i  \j  jl  ^  *l  i  M I J    jjj  Jjlj  JLlm 

J^l^jJiAiJ  i\ jl  jL»     ,  ij  J  **^J**»  JJ^   '  J  4jil-i,^i^   I  ft  Ml  J  J  ^'  ^2ti  ^  ^  ^  J  ft    I  .ft.  Ml 


(American  mother):  You  are  manied  to  an  Iranian  and  he  has  just  accepted  a 
great  professional  opportunity  in  Teheran.  You  have  decided  to  live  in  Teheran  for  the 
next  five  years.  Your  daughter  is  three  years  old  and  you  have  been  taking  her  to  a  half- 
day  Montessori  school  in  the  Washington  DC  area»  You  were  hoping  to  find  similar 
schools  for  her  in  Iran.  Your  sister-in-law  is  telling  you  there  are  none,  you  find  this 
hard  to  believe.  You  like  your  daughter  to  be  with  other  children  of  her  age.  HOW  ARE 
YOU  GOING  TO  CONVINCE  your  sister-in-law  OF  THE  BENEFITS  FOR  /.  CHILD 
TO  SPEND  TIME  WITH  CHILDREN  OF  THE  SAME  AGE  GROUP? 
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Xj)  t«  "I  «  Ail  t     •-•J  <^  VLa.  Cl  .jjilj  L  cu—l  U-A  t_^<»jl^'*(  ^  •^jJj^^ 


(Iranian  mother):  Your  brother  has  arrived  from  Washington  DC  with  his  wiTs 
and  daughter.  His  wife  insists  that  their  three  years-old  daughter  needs  to  go  to  school! 
You  tried  to  tell  her  about  schools  in  Teheran  over  the  telephone.  She  doesn't  seem  to 
understand  fully  what  you  mean.  You  thought  this  was  because  of  your  English  and 
speaking  on  the  phone.  Now  that  they  have  airivcu,  you  know  that  the  English  was  not 
the  problem,  really  she  just  does  not  know  how  children  are  raised  in  Iran.  She  also 
thinks  that  contact  with  children  of  the  same  age  is  only  possible  through  school .  HOW 
ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  TELL  HER,  without  offending  her,  ABOUT  CHILD-REARING 
IN  THE  IRANIAN  WAY? 
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VOCABULARY  &  EXPRESSIONS 
Scenario  >;jLlu.  j  ij-i « 


/ehtiy»i/ 

fr  1  il^il 

need 

/eshk«l/ 

difficulty,  problem 

/esr^r  kardan/ 

to  insist 

/b-var/ 

believe 

/b*var  kardan/ 

to  believe 

/bache  bozorg  kardan/ 

to  raise  children 

/p*ye  telephone/ 

on  the  telenhone 

/tasmim/ 

decision,  resolution 

/lam*s/ 

#  411  La!i 

contact 

r  irfe  shorn-/ 

your  explanation,  lit  spoken  words 

/kh'har  showhar/ 

sister-in-law,  lit  sister  of  the  husband 

^n  bar^dar/ 

sister-in-law,  lit.  wife  of  the  brother 

/sa'y/ 

try,  lit  make  efforts 

/senno  s^l/ 

age 

/sheb^hat/ 

* 

resemblance 

/shabih/ 

similar,  alike 

/shabih  budan/ 

to  resemble 

/madrese  goz-shtan/ 

to  enroll  someone  at  school 

Aiinie  ruze/ 

half  day 

/hanis^l/ 

same  age 
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PART  FOUR 

Additional  Tools 
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COMPOSITION  TOPICS 
Choose  one  of  the  following  topics 


1.    Write  an  essa y  in  which  you  compare  and  contrast  child-rearing  practices  in  the  U.S.  and  in 
Iran.  Discuss  the  different  amount  and  special  kind  of  love  used  by  parents  and  give  your  own 


2.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the  role  of  the  family  in  the  development  of  the  child's 
personality?  What  are  some  of  the  fundamental  issues  in  bringing  up  children,  which  are 
important  to  an  Iranian  family?  How  do  they  compare  with  your  own  country? 

3.  According  to  what  you  have  learned  about  teaching  and  educating  young  children,  describe  a 
mother  and  a  child  at  home  in  Iran.  Start  by  indicating  When,  Where,  Why,  What,  and  How, 
and  then  give  your  own  description  of  it. 

4.  Write  an  essay  in  which  you  compare  a  day  in  a  child's  life  in  the  U.S.  and  in  Iran.  Explain  to 
a  friend  who  is  not  familiar  with  that  culture  the  role  of  the  family  and  its  influence  in  the 
upbringing  of  young  people. 


opmion. 
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1 


/a/  1  1  I 


LEXICON 


>*beru/ 

y«tashbszi/ 

y®yine/ 

/^kharin  daghighe/ 

y*dres/ 

y*rde  berenj/ 

y«shn*'i  d^shtan/ 

y*ghsye/ 

y*in-cie/ 

y*in*de  budan/ 

y*in-de  shodan/ 

y®ni-de  kardan/ 

/^muzesh/ 

y*yande/ 


I 

...(5^1 


personal  integrity  and  honor 

firework 

mirror 

last  minute 

address 

rice  floui 

to  be  acquainted  with 
Mr. 

prepared,  ready 
to  be  ready 

to  prepare,  to  get  ready 
to  prepare,  to  get  ready 
teaching,  instruction 
future 


/etteh^d/ 

/ejtem^V 

/ejrV 

/ejr-ye/ 

/ehter-m/ 

/ehtiy^j/ 

/ahadi/ 

/ehs-s  kardan/ 
/ekhtiy^r  d^rid/ 

/akhiran/ 
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united,  to  be  united 

society,  lit  gathering 

performance 

t^e  performance  of 

respect 

need 

one  person 
to  feel 

lit.  you  control,  power  to  you,  as  you  like 
polite  disagreement,  "No"  but  as  you  wish 
lately,  recendy 
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/ada'iiyyHo  honar/ 

literature  and  arts 

/ers/ 

inheritance 

/arzesh  y*bi/ 

evaluation 

/ezdev*j/ 

marriage 

/esfand/ 

J  \%  iiil 

wild  rue  seed,  used  as  incense 

/esken's  no:/ 

new  bill 

/asb^b/ 

things,  belongings,  equipment 

losiHI 

professor 

/estePde/ 

use,  utilization,  profit,  benefit 

/eshteb*h/ 

mistake,  error 

/eshk*I/ 

f          ft.  1 

difficulty,  problem 

/esr-r/ 

insistence 

/esr^r  kardan/ 

to  insist 

/asli/ 

^1 

main,  tme,  most  important 

/ez^fi/ 

extras,  excess 

/ot^gh/ 

JLLI 

room 

/e'I*m/ 

announce,  advertise 

/aghlab/ 

-  .1^1 

* 

often,  usually 

/ammV 

Ul 

but 

/emteh*n/ 

examination,  test 

/emteh-ne  nah-M/ 

final  exam 

/amr/ 

command,  order;  the  matter 

/amr  befarm-'id/ 

lit.  command  your  order,  your  command  is 
my  desire 

/emshab/ 

H  "  •  1 

tonight 

/enshV 

f   ft    «  # 

an  essay,  a  paper 

/entekh'b/ 

choice 

/entekh'b  kardan/ 

to  choose 

/anj^m  d*dan/ 

to  do,  to  accomplish,  to  execute 

/angoshtar/ 

ring  (cocktail  ring) 

/a wale  ba'daz  zohr/ 

early  afternoon 

/ahl/ 

native  of,  resident  of 

/ij»d/ 

cause,  create 

/eyk«sh/-  /k*sh/ 

I  wish! 

yinmo.red/ 

this  subject 
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/b*  ej*ze//shon^/ 

/b'zgashf/ 

/b'Z  kardan/ 

yb^she  khedmatetuw 

/b-'ese  zahmat/ 

/b^ghlavV 

I>13L 

/b*g*  bordan/ 

yberakhar^ 

/b-var/ 

/b-var  kardan/ 

/b*hush/ 

/b»yad/ 

/be'in  tartib/ 

/bott^ 

/bej-ye/ 

Apache  bozorg  kardan/ 

/beche  tartibi/ 

/bachchegi/ 

/bahs/ 

/bekhHere/ 

/bekhHer  d^shtan/ 

/bakht/ 

/bakhshidan/ 

/bad  begzarunid/ 

»       ^         *  * 

/bad  nist/ 

/bar*darz*de/ 

/bar  khordan/ 

/bargharV  shodan/ 

/bargoz^r  kardan/ 

with  yoxir  permission 
almond 

playful,  lack  of  attention 

return 

to  open 

you  are  welconie  to  keep  it 
to  cause  trouble,  to  disturb 
baklava 
to  raise 

at  last,  at  the  end,  finally 

believe 

to  believe 

intelligent 

must 

in  this  way 

bush 

instead 

to  raise  children 

how?,  lit  through  what  anrangement? 

childhood 

discussion 

for  the  sake  of 

to  renn^mber 

destiny 

to  pardon,  to  give 

lit  spend  uncomfortable  time 

lit  it  is  not  bad,  it  is  appropriate 

lit  child  of  brother,  niece  or  nephew 

to  get  offended 

to  take  place 

to  accomplish,  make  happen,  get  it  over  with 
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/bargashtan/ 
/barge  sabz/ 
/barn-me/ 
/beruye  chasbmHbechashm/f 


/be  zahmatash  miyarzad/  JjjLu^ 


CrulS^  return 

S green  leaf,  a  small  gift,  a  token 
I  Li  j-i     program,  plan 

4f  j>^lit.  on  my  eyes,  of  course,  certainly, 
with  pleasure 
it  is  worth  the  trouble 
elder 
in  general 
afterwards 
please,  Ut.  command 
grocery  store  (grains) 
to  say  in  a  subtle  way,  lit.  to  make  audible 
immediately,  without  delay 
perhaps,  maybe 

in  conjunction  with,  for  the  sake  of 
on  time 

to  your  opinion,  it  seems  to  you 
under  the  pretext 
better 
best 

it  looks  nice  on  you 


<1L> 


/bozorgtar/ 
/betore  kolli/ 
/ba*dan/ 
/befarm^'id/ 
/bagh«li/ 

/begush  res-ndan/ 
/bel*f»sel^ 
/balke/ 

/be  mon'sebat/ 
/bemowgheV 
/benazare  shomV 
/be  bah-neye/ 
/behter/ 
/behtarin/ 

/be  tane  shom-  ghashange/<^AAji 
/be  shorn'  bar'zande  ast/o-uii      jl jj  UJL  o  it  shows  well  on  you,  it  is  becoming 


/be  shorn-  miy-d/ 
/beham  mikhorand/ 
/bit^bi/ 
/bisav*d/ 
/bisav^di/ 


it  is  becoming  to  you 

they  are  a  good  match 

m^atience 

illiterate 

illiteracy 


/p/ 


/p*yiii/  down,  low 

/p*yin  'vardan/  jj]  c^lf  to  lower,  to  bring  down 

/p*rs'V  Jl-»-jl^  last  year 

/p*$okh/  answer 
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/p^goshV 

It 

lit.  foot  opener,  newly  wed^s  first  invitation 

/p*fesh*ri  kardan/ 

to  insist 

/p*ye  telephone/ 

on  the  telephone 

/por  aij 

filled  with 

/parvaresh/ 

development,  training 

/parvareshe  khords-l^n/ 

child  rearing  practices 

/peste/ 

Ml  ill  t 

pistachio 

/poshtib^ni/ 

to  give  support,  defend,  protect 

/poshti  kardan/ 

to  take  someone's  side,  to  aide,  to  protect 

/panir/ 

cheese 

/pul/ 

money 

/pulak/ 

sequin 

/pune/ 

mint 

/pahn  kardan/ 

lit.  spread  flat,  hang  the  laundry 

/piy^av^ 

-IT 

onion 

/piy*zch^ 

green  onions 

/peyd*/ 

apparent,  obvious,  visible 

/peyd'  kardan/ 

to  find 

/nicfilcp^h/ 

/|J  1 311  IWC«9 11/ 

vnti  JiTP  \3L'<=*lr»ATtv*  tn  ViJi\/<=*  it  5i  cift 

/pishnah'd  kardan/ 

to  suggest 

/nevcMni/ 

message 

/peygh*ni  telefoni/ 

telephone  message 

/t/  Cl, 

yta'sir/ 

effect 

/ta'khir/ 

delay 

/ta'min/ 

guaranty 

/t*jer/ 

merchant 

new,  newly,  just  now 

/t*rikh/ 

date  (calendar),  history 

/t'rikhi/ 

memorable,  remarkable,  lit  historical 

/t«xi/ 

taxicab 

/lajdidi/ 

retake-exam 
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/tahsilH/ 
Aahvile  sM/ 
/tokhme  morgh/ 
/lokhme  goi/ 
/larbiyat/ 

/tarbiyate  khords-l-n/ 
/tartib  d^dan/ 
/tad^rok/ 

Aashkile  kh~nev~de/ 
Aashvigh  kardan/ 
/tasdigh/ 
Aasmim/ 

Aasmim  gereftan/ 

/la'^rof/ 

/la'^rofi/ 

Ae'd^d/ 

/ta'zind/ 

yta'assob/ 

/ta*assobe  Pmili/ 

/la'til^t/ 

/laMiiTi/ 

/ta'yin/ 

/la'yine  reshte/ 
/tagh^zV 
Aaghdim/ 
AakrinV 

Aelefon  kardan/ 

/tam~s/ 

Aam-m/ 

Aam~in  shodan/ 
/tanbih/ 

/lav-n  va  nofuz/ 
ytav^zoV 
/tavajjoh/ 
Aowsif/ 


4  1  Ml  J  (j^jjk^ 
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Studies,  education 
transition  to  the  New  Year 
eggs 

lit  flower  seeds 
education  (fonnal  and  informal) 
early  education,  child  education 
to  organize 

preparation,  provision 
to  start  a  family 
to  encourage 
certificate 

decision,  resolution 
to  decide 

using  politeness  protocols 

a  gift,  a  present 

certain  number,  a  number  of 

lit.  make  other  more  important,bow,  reverence 

prejudice  with  pride 

zealous  pride  for  one's  family 

vacation 

training 

to  determine,  to  ascertain 

determine  the  branch  of  study,  "tracking" 

request,  desire,  demand 

this  is  for  you  (offering) 

to  honour  someone,  honourir.g 

to  telephone 

contact 

complete 

to  end,  to  finish 

punishment 

lit  ability  and  influence,  authority 

modesty 

attention 

description 
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Aowsif  kardan/ 

/towsiye/ 

Aowzih/ 

/towzih  d'dan/ 

/towhim/ 

Aahiyye/ 

/tahiyye  tad^rokH/ 


oil jlj^  <l44^ 


to  describe 

to  advise,  recommendation 

explanation 

to  explain 

insult 

preparation,  prepare 
preparations 


/s/ 


/s-bet  ghadam/  ^dJojUi  lit  firm  step,  firm,  persistent 

/servat/  ci,  wealth 

/servatmand/  jloaSj^  wealthy 

/JV  2: 

/j*ru/  j^U  broom 

/j*ru  barghi/  j.^  j  j  U  vacuum  cleaner 

/j«nam«a^  j  UiU  prayer  set 

/jabr/  algebra 

/jeddi/  serious 

^adid/  new 

>5ariy'n/  uL^>^^  event,  situation 

/jashn/  ^^Aa  celebration 

/ja'fari/  c^j^  parsley 

yjalb/  uJa.  attract 

/jales^  <ju*Ia.  meeting 

>5eIo:/  jLj.  front 

/jeloye  hame/  cui  froi^t  of  everyone 

yjam^o  jur/  j  tidying,  lit  assembled  and  matched 

/jav*b/  wl  answer 

/jav^n/  J,  I young  man,  lit  young 

/jah*55/  woman's  dowry,  trousseau 
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/ch/  ^ 


/ch«'i/ 

tea 

/ch-dor/ 

ine  veil 

/ch-ne  zadan/ 

to  Dargain  tor  a  lower  pncc 

/chasm/ 

lit.  eye,  certainly,  yes  wiin  respect 

/chashm  rowshani/ 

gift  to  someone  afto:  a  long  absence 

/chashme  m-  rowshan/ 

you  luuniinaie  our  eyes 

/chetor/ 

1 

how 

/chek^r/ 

what  action 

/chegune/ 

how,  in  which  way 

/chamed'n/ 

suitcase 

/chantV 

a  few 

/chand  kalam^ 

a  few  words 

/chand  mishe/ 

how  much  is  it? 

/chandin/ 

many 

/chandino  chand  sMe/ 

long  time  ago 

/Che/ 

what 

/ch-rshambe/  -  /ch%%shamb^       oAji  jLj^ 

Wednesday 

/ch-rshambe  suri/ 

Wednesday  celebration 

/chizhV 

things,  belongings 

/h/  c 

/hM«  ku/ 

Itll  be  a  while,  lit.  now  where  is  it? 

/h«ji  firuz/ 

the  Noruz  clown 

/h*li  kardan/ 

to  make  understand 

/hatman/ 

absolutely,  for  sure 

/hads/ 

guess 

/harf  zadan/ 

to  speak 

/harfe  shomV 

your  explanation  (lit.  spoken  words) 

/lief^' 

maintain,  sustain,  preserve 

/haghighat/ 

truth 
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yhalghe/  <JLU.     wedding  band 


/hamm^m/ 

bath,  bathroom 

/hamm'me  arusi/ 

bathing  for  the  wedding 

yhem*yat/ 

assistance,  protection,  niental  srpport 

/hav*s/ 

attention,  (lit  senses) 

/hav^sparti/ 

absentmindedness 

/hozeye  eimiye/ 

formal  religious  school 

/hay*  kardan/ 

to  keep  modest,  humble,  reserved 

/heysiyat/ 

honor,  prestige 

ykh'ke  ghand/ 

powdered  sugar 

/khHe/ 

mother's  sister,  aunt 

/kh^ne  tak^ni/ 

house  cleaning 

/khejMat  keshidan/ 

l>N?ing  ashamed,  shy,  bashful 

/khejMat  midahid/ 

lit,  I  am  embarrassed  by  your  kindness,  you 

are  too  kind 

ykhejMat  nadahid/ 

please,  do  not  oblige  me 

ykhordsM^n/ 

young  children,  young  people 

ykharid/ 

purchase 

/k  haste/ 

M  *t  III ^ 

tired 

ykhotb^ 

religious  announcement  of  intent  of  marriage 

/khoncheye  aghd/ 

the  set-up  prepared  for  the  religious  ceremony 

/kh*rb*r  forushi/ 

grocery  store 

;kh*seg*ri/ 

demand  in  maniage 

/kh^ndan/ 

to  read,  to  study,  to  sing,  to  call 

/kh^nande/ 

die  reader 

>fch*harz*de/ 

lit  child  of  sister,  niece  or  nephew 

/kh'har  showhar/ 

sister-in-law,  lit,  sister  of  the  husband 

ykh'hesh/ 

request 

^h'hesh  mikonam/ 

please 

ykhoshash  miy^yad/ 

likes 

ykhunsardi/ 

lit  cool  blood,  calm 

ykhiyM  d^shtan/ 

to  have  the  intention  of 
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/kheyli  mamnunam/ 

I  am  very/thankful 

/d/  J 

/d"m*d/ 

Lfi  IVJ.v/gJL  k^k^lii^  ^KJlk  ill  lAW 

/d-'i/ 

/d*roI  fonun/ 

4JiiJI   J  J 

Wnii^p  of  AttQ  pnH  ^nt^nnt^^ 

/d-nesh  -mua^ 

t       *  •  1  » 

ft    A  A  1     .   al^    ft  1  1 

c,tiidpnt 

/d^neshkade/ 

f 

■  facultV-  school  within  iiniversitv 

/d^neshg^h/ 

Iiniversitv 

/d~yre  zangi/ 

circle  of  tanned  skin  and  rings 

/dabcst-n/ 

piiiliaiy  oCilUUi 

/dabirest^n/ 

hiffh  school 

/diplom/ 

hiffh  <ichool  dinloma 

/dekhMat/ 

intPifpTTP 

'•^okhtar/ 

lit  P'irl  vrviin<T  \x/Arniin 

IIL*  gill)  jrV^Uil^  WV/liiCUi 

/dokhtar  kh-num/ 

*  f    •            •<  * 

voiinp"  woman  lit  li^Hv  p"Irl 

/dar  inb-re/ 

on  this  subject 

/dar  b*reye/ 

on  the  subiect  of 

/dar  pish  d-shtan/ 

to  havp  ahf*ad  to  do 

/dar  hozure/ 

in  tHp  nrpcf*npp  n"f 

ill  Ul\^  yl\^^\/H\^\y  Ui 

/dur  75iH5)n/ 

to  KJlOcK  lOc  QOOl 

/dars/ 

/dars  kh-ndan/ 

"1*1  * 

/dars  d^dan/ 

to  teach 

/dars  gereftan/ 

to  take  lessons 

/dar  zemn/ 

at  the  same  time 

/dar  laPfe/ 

<iliJ  ,j 

^^^^ 

in  a  subtle  way,  indirectly 

/dar  mo: red/ 

•J    4   *   ^  4^ 

on  the  Vdbiect  about 

/dar  har  h-1/ 

in  anv  event  however 

J  J  t  1  il  J 

urucr^  rcLoiTunencidiion,  ^rdiiuiidr 

/dastur  d-dan/ 

to  give  orders 

/dastur  gereftan/ 

to  take  orders 

/daste  gol/ 

bouquet,  bunch  of  flowers 
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/doshmane  khuni/ 

/daftar/ 

/da' vat/ 

/doktor/ 

/doktorV 

/del  sard/ 

/dalil/ 

/dame  bakht/ 

/domb"!/ 

/domb-l  gashtan/ 

/dowreye  ebted"'y/ 

nkntan/ 

/duC9i/ 

/dusti/ 

/domartabe/ 

/diplome  dabirest-n/ 

/diplome  honarest-n/ 

/J  t     1  ii  wlA  A  1  t  ij 

/didan/ 

/dido  b^zdid/ 

/dide  shen-khte/ 

M  J 

/r^je'  be/ 

/r-hat/ 

1 

/r-n/ 

^  1 

/r"h  peyd-  kardan/ 

/r"he  hall/ 

/rojuV 

/rakht  shostan/ 

/rakhte  eyd/ 

/radd/ 

•1 

/radd  shodan/ 

/res-ndan/ 
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fierce  enemy,  lit.  blood  enemy 

office 

invitation 

doctor,  physician 

Ph.D.,  Doctorate 

discouraged 

reason 

proper  age  to  be  married 

behind,  rear,  follow,  pursue 

to  look  for 

elementary  education 

to  throw  away 

fiiend 

ftiendship 

again 

high  school  diploma 
technical  school  diploma 
to  see,  to  visit 
visiting  and  returning  visits 
familiar,  acquainted 


on  the  subject  of 
easy 

way,  path,  road 

to  find  a  way,  a  soliition 

solution 

to  refer,  to  return 
doing  die  laundry 
New  Year  garments 
to  refuse 

to  fail  (also:  to  pass  by) 

to  deliver,  give  a  ride,  take  to  a  place 
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/rasmi/ 
/reshte/ 

/reshte  bercshte/ 
/reshteye  amaii/ 
/reshteye  nazari/ 
/rafter/ 

/raft~r  kardan/ 
/rafto  ^mad/ 
/rav-bet  ejtem-'i/ 
/ro:ze/ 
/rofuze/ 
/ruye/ 
/raviyye/ 
/reyh^ii/ 
/rikhto  p^sh/ 


official 

lit  string,  line  or  subject  of  study 

special  kind  of  cake 

technical  and  vocational  branch 

academic  branch 

behavior 

to  behave 

lit.  come  and  go,  socializing 
social  relations,  interactions 
martyrdom  commemoration  and  prayers 
to  fail  an  exam  (from  Fr.  refuse) 
on 

manner,  approach 
basil 

disorder,  scattered 


/z/ 


/zahmat/  cj-aaj 
/zahmat     kam  kardan/  ^  I  j 


/zahmat  keshidan/ 
/za^far-n/ 
/zan/ 

/zan  bar^dar/ 

/zendegi/ 

/zangzadan/ 

/zowj//zowje/ 

/zudtar/ 

/ziy-n/ 

/zire  sar/ 


hardship 

not  to  disturb  any  further 
work  hard 
saffron 
wife,  woman 

sister-in-law,  lit.  wife  of  the  brother 
everyday  life,  living 
to  ring  up 

husband/wife,  lit.  pair,  couple,  even  number 
earlier 

damage,  disadvantage 
choice  to  be  kept  in  mind 
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/so'»l/ 

question 

/so'M  kardan/ 

to  ask,  question 

/sMe  *khar/ 

jaI  JLmi 

lit  the  last  year,  terminal  year 

/sMe  gozashte/ 

lit.  the  past  year,  last  year 

/s-lh*ye  avvaliye/ 

preliminary  years 

/sabad/ 

i  J  i  ii 

basket 

/sabze/ 

home  grown  greens 

/sabzi  khordan/ 

table  herbs 

/sabzi  forushi/ 

vegetable  store 

/sepand/  /esfand/ 

bi  Vi  jmI  /  * 

wild  rue 

/sakht/ 

hard,  difficult 

/sare  kelV 

in  class 

/serke/ 

vinegar 

/sa*y/ 

try,  lit  make  efforts 

/sa'y  kardan/ 

trying,  making  efforts 

/sePresh/ 

ordering,  reconunending 

lit  table  cloth,  this  term  has  come  to  mean 
gathering  for  commemoration  of  the  saints 

/sofreaghd/ 

special  cloth  for  the  religious  ceremony 

/sofre  hafsin/ 

tablecloth,  set-up  of  seven  "s" 

/sekke/ 

coin 

^aPmat  b^shid/ 

I  wish  you  good  health 

/som'gh/ 

sumac 

/samak/ 

fish,  old  expression  replaced  by  m-hi 

/samanu/ 

a  sweet  made  of  wheat  sprouts 

/siombol/ 

hyacinth 

/sen  jet/ 

wild  fiiiit  from  the  rowan-tree 

/senno  sM/ 

JLu*  J  ^JM 

age 

/soh^ne  asal/ 

almond  sweet  with  saffron 

/sib/ 

apple 

^ir/ 
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/sizde  bedar/ 
/5i:li/ 
/Sim  m^hi/ 
/sonnat/ 


the  thirteenth  day  outing 
slap  on  the  face 
freshwater  small  carp 
tradition 


/sh%he  nab^t/ 

/sh-gerd/ 

/sh-1  angoshtar/ 

/sh*m/ 

/shab/ 

yfeheb*hat/ 

/shabih/ 

/shabih  budan/ 

/shakhsi/ 

/sharh/ 

/sherkr  x  kardan/ 

/sharmo  hayV 

/sharik/ 

/shoghl/ 

/shekaste  nafsi/ 

/shogune  nik/ 

/shorn*  t*je  sare  in"*yid/ 

/shamV 

/sham'dW 

/shofor/ 

/showhar/ 

/showhar  d*dan/ 

/shevid/ 

/shirini/ 

/shirini  forushi/ 


^^1^1  JLS. 


pur^  sugar  crystal  in  tree-like  clusters 
student,  apprentice,  assistant 
lit  shawl  and  ring;  engagement 
dinner 

night,  evening 
resemblance 
similar,  alike 
to  resemble 
personal,  individual 
description 
to  participate 
modesty,  humility 
partner 

job,  profession,  occupation 

humility 

good  omen 

lit  you  are  my  crown,  my  due  respect 
candle 

candle-holder,  candlestick 

driver 

husband 

marrying  off 

dill 

cakes,  pastry 

lit  store  for  sweets,  bakery  (for  cakes> 
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/s/ 


/s'liebkh^ne/ 
/sahifa/ 

yfeafhe/~/safe/ 
/sohbat  kardan/ 

/z/ 

/ia'if/ 


host  or  hostess,  landlord 
correct,  right 
lit  sheet,  record 
to  speak 


■  •  ttirt  weak 


/t/  Jo 

/t»ghe  shH/ 
/tabi'i/ 
yial'gh/ 
/tule  zam'n/ 

/Z/  Ja 

/z-heran/ 

/a/  I 

/•ghed/ 
/ajale/ 

/ajale  d'shtan/ 

/ajib/ 

/arus/ 

/arusi/ 

/adas/ 


6 1-^3  JjJ* 


xuiit  of  quality  cloth 
natural  sciences 
divorce 

length  of  time,  duration 


\jjkUm  apparently 
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jLi  Ix  person  perforaiing  religious  ceremony 

jjJLc  superior,  wonderful 

<Jaa  haste,  hurry 

<iai^  lit  to  have  haste,  to  be  in  a  hurry 

'  strange 

o^jjA  bride,  daughter-in-law 

^^jjjL  marriage 

(^jx  lentils 
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/att^ri/ 
/aghd/ 

/aghideye  khod/ 
/al^mat/ 

/olume  ejtem~'i/ 

/olume  eghtes-d/ 

/oiume  riy^zi/ 

/olume  tabi*i/ 

/amal/ 

/amu/ 

/amme/ 

/avaz  kardan/ 

/avazi/ 

/eyd/ 

/eydi/ 

/eyne  h-I/ 


J*--^  honey 

lit  spices  store,  old  for  grocery  store 
religious  ceremony 
year  opinion 
sign,  manifestation 
social  sciences 

economic  sciences,  economics 
mathematical  sciences,  mathematics 
natural  sciences 
action 

father's  brother,  uncle 
father's  sister,  aunt 
jjS  to  change,  exchange 

wrong 
xjx     New  Year 
(jxxA      special  New  Year  gift 
J     oi-t     at  the  same  time,  meanwhile 


/gh/ 


/gh-fe!gir/ 
/ghaz-ye  kuchak/ 
/ghaz^ye  mokhtasar/ 
/gheyrat/ 


surpnse 
small  meal 

lit  small  meal,  modest  meal 

zeal,  ardor,  strong  sense  of  family  honor 


If  I  ^ 


/Preghottahsil/ 

graduate 

/Pmili/ 

family 

/farzand-n/ 

children 

/fargh/ 

the  difference 

/farang/ 

Europe 

/farangi/ 

from  Europe,  or  the  West 
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/Tarhang/ 

culture,  civilization 

/fesh*r  *vardan/ 

to  press,  to  put  pressure,  to  insist 

/fa'Miyyat/ 

activity,  work 

yfaghat/ 

J.JLJ 

only 

/Tekr  kardan/ 

to  think,  believe 

yfalak/ 

beating  on  the  feet  with  a  stick 

/fannt' 

technical 

/fahm^ndan/ 

to  make  understand 

/fahmidan/ 

to  understand 

/fav*'ed/ 

benefits,  advantages 

/fowghol  *de/ 

exceptional,  out  of  ordinary 

^owghe  lis-ns/ 

Masters  degree 

/gh/  j 


/gh-bele  shorn-  r-  nad^rad/j jIoj  tj  Li-ii  J^IS 


/gh'beli  nad-re/ 
/gh'shogh  zani/ 
/gh^neV 
/ghabul/ 
/ghabul  shodan/ 
/ghabul  kardan/ 
/ghodrat/ 
/ghadri/ 
/ghor'*n/ 
/ghar*r  ast/ 
/ghar*r  goz'shtan/ 
/ghaziyye/ 


tZ,i  tu\  ^^^^ 


lit  this  is  not  worth  as  much  as  you  are, 

you  are  worth  more  than  this 

it  is  not  worth  much 

making  noise  with  a  spoon 

content,  satisfied 

to  accept 

lit.  to  get  accepted,  to  pass  an  exam 
accept,  agree 
power,  authority 
slightly,  a  iitde 
the  Holy  Koran 
it  has  been  planned 
to  make  an  appointment 
subject,  issue 
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/k'r/ 

/k're  mo'*meI»ti/ 
yk'miyon/ 
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work,  job,  activity 

business,  purchas"?  &  sale  transactions 
truck 
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/k'nune  kh*nev-de/ 

ykatbi/ 

yker*ye/ 

ykare/ 

Aeshide/ 

/kafe  dasti/ 

ykeP^ 

/kal»f^ 

/kaHmoll'h/ 

/kalle  ghand/ 

/komp-ni/ 

/komak/ 

/konkure  d'neshg-h/ 
/kucheke  shorn-  hastam/ 


family  cell»  family  system 

written 

fare 

butter 

slap  on  the  face 

beating  on  the  palm  of  the  hand 

class,  classroom 

to  exasperate,  to  distress 

lit  words  of  God,  the  Holy  Koran 

a  solid  cone  of  refined  sugar 

company 

aid,  help 

college  entrance  examination 

lit  I  am  less  than  you,  my  due  respect 


Igl  s 


/gerdu/  ji  walnut 

/gereft^ri/  ^^Lii^  difficulty 

/gozasht/  cxAiS  waive  one's  claim,  remission 

/gashniz/  cilantro 

/gofto  gu/  j^li^  conversation 

/gol/  J£  flower,  flowers 

/gol-b/  c^iLS  rose  water 

/golforush/  ^jjiiS  florist  (the  person) 

/golforushi/  ^^j^il^  florist  (the  place) 

/ganje/  ^  ^  closet 

/gandom/  ^dl^  wheat  grains 

/gushe  fil/  JLji     j^!  special  kind  of  cake 

/guy  V  apparently,  it  seems 
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N  J 


yieb-s/ 

yieb^se  arus/ 
yieb-se  eyd/ 

/lav^zem/ 
yiis*ns/ 


<jkyi  necessity 

<JV  tulip,  tulip-shaped  candelabra 

(^LJ  dress 

lhjj-c  wedding  gown 

xjjl  c>-l-J  New  Year  clothes 

oU  damage,  injury 

I  jJ  necessities,  equipment 

^ju^  U%-J  undergraduate  diploma 


/m/ 

1 

/m^ddiy^t/ 

material  wealth,  financial  matters 

An^rs/ 

March 

/mMe/ 

that  which  belongs  to,  belonging,  wealth 

An-ndan/ 

to  stay,  remain 

An*neV 

obstacle 

An»h/ 

month 

/m^hi  dudi/ 

smoked  fish 

An>hi  sefld/ 

III  (j-*L* 

white  fish 

/m^el/ 

inclined,  desirous,  hoping 

An'^yel  budan/ 

to  wish,  to  want 

An^yel  hastid/ 

you  wish 

/ma'murshodan/ 

get  assigned  to 

Ana'mur  budan/ 

to  be  appointed  to 

/mob^rez^ 

fight,  campaign  against 

Anob*rak/ 

congramlations,  best  wishes 

Anottahed  budan/ 

to  be  unified,  to  join  efforts 

yhiotePvet/ 

different 

Anottaki  budan/ 

to  rely  on 

Anosbat/ 

positive 

Anasalan/ 

for  example 
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Ana j  bur/ 
Anajburan/ 
/mojassam  kardan/ 
/majles/ 

/majlese  khatm/ 
/majlese  sowgov-ri/ 
Anajlese  arusi/ 
/majlese  az-  d*ri/ 
/majlese  aghd/ 
/moharram^' 

/mohassen-t/ 

/mohassel/ 

/mahall/ 

/mokhMef/ 

Anokhtalef/ 

/makhsusan/ 

/mad-rese  dowlati/ 

/moddat/ 

/madrese/ 

/madrese  goz-shtan/ 

/mar^sem/ 

/marbut/ 

/morattab  kardan/ 

/morkhas/ 

/mozd/ 

/mos*'edat/ 

/mos-fer/ 

/mos-ferat/ 

/mas'ale/ 

/mo'addel/ 

/mo'allem/ 

/magh-ze/ 

/mashghul/ 

/ma'ni/ 


J- 


forced,  obligated 
obligatorily 
to  imagine 

lit.  assembly,  ceremony,  gathering 

service  held  for  the  dead,  lit.  finishing 

mourning  service 

the  wedding  reception 

mourning  service 

the  religious  wedding  reception 

first  month  of  the  lunar  calendar,  the  month 
of  the  martyrdom  of  Holy  Prophet's  family 
qualities 

student 

location,  place 

different 

different 

especially,  specifically 
public  schools 
length  of  time 

school  (usually  elementary  school) 
to  enroll  someone  at  school 
traditional  ceremony 
related 

to  organize,  put  in  order 

lit.  excused,  excused  to  leave 

tip,  compensation 

assistance 

passenger 

travel,  travelling 

problem,  question 

average 

teacher 

siore 

busy,  occupied 
meaning 
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comparison 

Anogh^yese  kardan/ 

to  compare 

/meghd'ri/ 

a  certain  amount,  some 

Anoghaddam-t/ 

preparations 

Anaghsad/ 

lit.  goal,  destination 

Anaktab/ 

school 

AnoIIV 

the  clergy 

Anamnun/ 

much  obliged,  thank  you 

Anon^seb/ 

compatible,  adequate 

/montazer/ 

expectmg,  waiting 

Ananzel/ 

home 

Ananzele  khodet-ne/  cu^ 

it  is  your  own  home 

/monshi/ 

secretary 

Anonsaref/ 

to  dissuade 

/manfi/ 

negative 

Anohreye  *bi  rang/ 

blue  pottery  chips 

/mahriye/ 

dowry  (from  the  man  to  the  woman) 

/mohhem/ 

important 

/mehm^n/ 

guest 

Anehm^n  d-ri/ 

hospitality 

Anehm^n  nav^zi/ 

caring  hospitality 

Anehm'niye  ed^ri/ 

office  party 

Anehm^niye  ba'daz  zohr/  j4Ji  3I  jjlj  4^-4  L^-* 

afternoon  party 

/mehm-niye  p-goshV 

initiation  party  for  the  newly  weds 

Anehm'niye  ch*yo  shirini/ 

jt^U^L^  tea  party 

/mehm'niye  khodemuni/  ^^>«j^^^U^ 

informal  party 

Anehm'niye  rasmi/ 

official  party,  black-tie 

/mehm-niye  sh^m/ 

dinnerparty 

/mehm'niye  asr/ 

afternoon  party 

toehm'niye  Pmili/ 

family  reception 

/mehm'niye  nah^r/ 

luncheon 

Anohandes/ 

engineer 

Anohandesi/ 

engineering 

Anive  forushi/ 

fruit  store 

/mav^vi/ 
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/iiK»v«fegh/  Jil >•     in  agreement 

Ano:red/  j  j  >•     subject,  matter 

/mo'aseseye  -muzeshe  Mi/^^U  Jtj>.1  Wu.^Institute  of  Higher  Education 


Ano:zuV 

subject 

IwXzh-nl 

lit  tends  the  table,  host 

/mihm'n/  -  /mehm'n/ 

1                 /  1 

guest 

Anihm*niHmehm*ni/ 

invitations,  gatherings,  parties 

/n/  6 

/h^khosh/ 

ill,  sick 

Ai-mzad/ 

j>Li 

fianc6  /  fiancee  (both  genders) 

/h^nizadi/ 

engagement 

Ai^mus/ 

family  virtue,  virtuous  chastity,  honor 

bread 

/i:i*n  panjere'i/ 

special  kind  of  cake 

Ai'n  nokhodchi/ 

special  kind  of  small  cake 

yh«nvs'i/ 

lit.  bread  store,  bakery  (only  for  bread) 

/n*no  panir/ 

bread  and  cheese 

In^no  namak/ 

bread  and  salt 

Ai*no  namak  khorde/ 

•J j>i  tiUi  J  (jlj 

indebted 

Aiab«t/ 

crystallized  pure  sugar 

Aiakho  suzan/ 

needle  and  thread 

Aiazdik/ 

close 

Aiesh'ne/ 

sign 

Aiasihat/ 

advice 

Aiez^fat/ 

cleaning 

^azare  khod/ 

your  opinion 

^azariyye/ 

opinion 

^a•nV 

spearmint 

Aioghl/ 

sugar  covered  almond 

^okte/ 

point 

^egar*n/ 

concerned,  worried 

Aiomre/ 

grade 

ERIC 
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yhowjav*n-ii/ 
yho:V 

yhiy^zmand/ 
Aiime  ruz^ 

/V/  J 

A^'bastegi/ 

/v^zeli/ 

A'*ghe'an/ 

/vali/ 

/h/  6 

/hadye/ 

/har  b*r/ 

/bar  che  zudtar/ 

/hafsin/ 

/hel/ 

/ham/ 

/ham'n/ 

/hams^l/ 

/hamsar/ 

/hamMr/ 

/hamegi/ 

/honarest^n/ 

/heng^me/ 

/hanua;/ 


young  people 

lit.  new  day,  New  Year 

kind 

final,  terminal 
needy,  in  need  of 
half  day 


attaclunent 

jjlj  enter 
jtj^  I J     clear,  obvious,  plain 
Ualj     really,  truly 

^  J     but,  however 


ojjfc  gift 

jjk  every  time 

^  jjj  as  soon  as  possible 

O^juaHa  the  seven  "s" 

Jii  cardamom 

^  also,  as  well 

^Luk  the  same 

JI.IU  •  same  age 

juLtt-AA  spouse 

jli^Ji  co-worker 

^JLuk  all  people,  everyone 

^Liuu«  jJU  arts  and  crafts,  technical 

^\LHk  the  moment  of 

jyio^  still 
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38G 


/earning  Persian  Language  &  Culture^ 


iS 


/y*d  •madan/ 
yy'd  *vardan/ 
yy*d  gereftan/ 
/yakhch»l/ 
/yek  jeld/ 

/yek  dony^  mamnun/ 


•  «» 


to  remember 
to  remind 
to  learn 
refrigerator 
a  volume 

thanks  a  whole  world 
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SELECTED  READINGS 


POETRY  &  PROSE 


Intermediate  to  Advanced-Plus 
to  Superior 


388 


^J^•XJ}  U»JL>      J  J^T  LJJU  JLft^  "-^^^^  '  ^J* ^ 


389 


o-u"  LrJ-A-;  j^ji >  -f* 


ERIC 


39i 


ERIC 


393 


.oJj^         ji  <>JU,  t^l^  ij  ^UvJi^  .ajxi  J~*HJ 

iSWi^     h^y^  ^>^\:^  J^y} 


394 


f-jjT  •jUi-l  ^v.kl..  ;;i^br ji  ojW  jl^J  "Ui^i  '>>-  -  ^ 


ERIC 


395 


(1)  a::u±j 

i<Sy-  3f-^j  cUUf  ^  jl  JDl yi.^^  -ubkU  ^y'l^l  ^  Ll  c— I  JUjlj>  .J^^^ 
3J3  U  3J>>/  V 


397 


398 


31     OUj  jjl      ^1  .Ojj  ij  oLi:.L     jlS'jjj  j         (^jl^o  ^Jjj 


ERIC 


399 


i5^»  i^b'^  -  .jty^ji 


400 

BEST  COPY  AV/ULABIE 


f 


4» 


ri' 


401 


<j        iS^jj  J  c — Ir^j     ^o^ji^       ^^yhi  ^JJJ 


i  ^/  c^jlj^W^      i>  err-        t}^3  ^' 


403 


404 


!^T  //  .by  Vr-^  rifolf  ^L^ 


%t    BEST  COPY  AVAIUBLE 


40G 


ERIC 


407 


ERIC 


408 


409 
Of 


4i0 

ERIC  ^^fc. 


411 


3        *JLi  -u*-^-  ^^jl*^  t5l+5^3  "4  t5jlj  Jh^  --^J'-*  ' 


412 


413 

OA 


OlJLUiJb  .C-ilJi?^  U-4J  yuri>-  CJ>^»-*  J-^^  ui>'^  / y i^>!  J^^J 

ji        j)  pjoj  (IjLjIjjI      -J^,^^^  o\>-jy  .aJl»i^  o^-U  c— I 

6<JjJ  JUjU  j^^^::^^  J^^i      cfjW*^  C  "  \ ;  C-iJ 

(fcU-  CuLi  jl  4^       j^^^j  ^L-  SSU  ^  ii         ^ cJLi— T 


414 


415 


ERIC 


416 


413 


plfciJ  1^  ^luif  Jfli  Lat  jU?j  yS^  isHl  Jf 
^ol^-  jj^li  ^  AlS^t^^Ul^ib       ^  ^^3  31  b         (  3i^c^  I  1 


419 


^I3^J  o:)L^  JUcl  ^JLJl  .  :>j\:>  ^  ^ 

t5:)l3i\f^^^^  J:>  (j^j  ob  aIjU  c5:>U  ^^^1^  .c-*-^ 

>5  c^:)^  J*^     ^  c-wl^^lS  U  03^^  OV^  •^>^^'^ 

dlls^o  3  ^fbl^^ U  ^jjb  3^1^*3  ^^3 1>  3  oli:--!  J:\^'^^ 
Ol  t^^'31  5_5^  oif^ljtA^  olli-L          b:>^  ^^c5:)blJUcl 


420 

BESTCOPY/IVAyBlE 


^>bi  (j^ y^j*i_Xr fill  *5'|_gjl^Us>-     t^iOlt^O  t^>-j^j* 


42i 


♦    r    •  ♦ 


/iyj^^c^'yC^V^/' 


ERIC 


422 


'  C^U  Ail:;.  c/iU*  S 

   *  V 


ERIC 


423 


^ja^  (^1  ^  j:)  IjaJ  1  ^  iuicibl^^^Lo  cJLj  o 4jLi^  c?^!:^  c?^ 


'^■^    BEST  copy  AVAIIABIE 


jLiloJt*  v:^*^i     1:^^  3  OaTooJo  yjll«3  J'>»-?:>3  iXioO*}^! 


425 


^;$CJ^^I  b  ^j*' ^^L?-^y    t^^^'i^  ^f^^, 
b ^  I  Aj  ^I^Lo  b:>3i-  ^^^^  f^^.  c^lo 


426 


Jli^^  l5l:>  :> ^  o'  ^t^^*^^  I 

CijS iS^iS^ji  o^A^ J^l^  t^J^^ ij^f^  o'-^^  'f^^ 

4.cA           ^JaI^                    c-'*:>-Ltfy^2;vO  v:U**/!^>c^  <  j^OjJiA^a 

^ ^y^-u',.;^-^  C)!-^'  Cy^iJ^S^  dif^lxj% 


427 


fUr      fjui  dL> ^S^        (^^.  <y3^t^^  ^ '       •  "^^ji 


l5" 


428 


b ^1   Vt5^o^3  J^l  .^j^Uj ^ 


4^9 


ERIC 


430 


31  oL^>"  0^3'       t5^^'  j^:5^^^dlLjua  ^1  ^lilsl^- 

•  ^J^l  J3  ^loJb        I J 

^\iJi^J ^^!cC^^^  i^i^ jlj  ^^^Si  l^iJCJcA^  Jua^cIaj  J^iaJ  I 


431 


bid 

J:>        JJh  ^^^^l:>^^il  ojl^^  <->liJ:>  :>^_j  (^^31  ^ 

^1  -^'(^^  ^ ^ ^AjIo ^^5^ (JS  fJ^J^  i^^y^  C*£iU-<» 

^>i>^31  JcwL*^  ^«^b:>  O I  J^':>  3 

J^*  ^Jt^."^^-^ t5*-'-^^  .oJ3b*  iTt^^^  c^jb  Jaa  ^JuaLSiI 
Sc^^li?"  b  ^^-^^  (5->b  ^5^-)  3bl^  3Lm  li  I  Ow*--^  ;jUaLi 

^  OjOo  1  ^  ^u' ^ ^  Q^iaL^         I  C*aS^ 

^  3  {S^:>J  ^ bit  .  tiJ^b^  v£^l>'^;^l>l :>^j  ^lr^bu 
^Ua>c>  I J  ojJ3Li  3  ^  (j\  31  ^y.bli  ^ 

.  jlju*  ^J^*uA  b  jl  Ij 3 

bl^jl  O^jy -^i^  ^.r*^^' ^^^^ 

^♦..>o>  '^^'•^^  3  c<i-b  ^  I  3  :>y>^       y  ^^j^S^La} 


432 


o 


oUiaa  .O-oUj.^^  l^lS^Ojjli  ^jlt^iju-sj'  ^ 

^^jj    j>       ( )  ^.       o^iJir  ^^y^ 

31        Cji^      -^3iJ^  -^^l  -  ^OlJI  c^L^         — N 

j:>  {S:>^ — *     X        -^^Jr-*  »«>5b  ^ji^ 

AiilSj^^^Uc  cijUJIp jSCc^  JiS^c^  cl.^lj:5  ^y,llS^«.X 


433 

^  ^  "    BEST  copy  AVAIl/lfiiE 


O^CH-'  -'^  -^^ji^  tffj^.-i 

.  Ol-Ij  ib**  0^  '-'^^  ^. 
.31  jS'j         J        -SJSi         ^       *W  5  ^  J 

31  .        OJi.1^  «-i-xL«  oU-<»  j^i^Xj  4^  I  .  i3>«^' 

o I  Oil*-*  :>J^  ujii^  J 


434 


43u 


curie-.. . Jo Ij^ «  J ^-rt  i'"^^  t^i^*^^**^ 

^  ^J'^  c^\o^j:>  '^^.>^  ljo^*^>*-? 

oi_^  Oi'ji        ^yj-?  C^'i^'  ^^^^^  c.-.^if^ 


43G 


437 
f  vr 


jjiooO^  ^-^-^  *  ^vsiS^ 

<a3:5':5-?3  o^^lo^,^  c^j:^^-^  -^^J^^  c^J>>\^-?3  jUj^:^^!^^^^:^^  ci^ 
yj^^^icJ^^     ^.  ^Uc^Uii-.^  c:-^^Ui^.  ::^y^Jii->J^J 


ERLC 


43S 


ERIC 


433 


c*^l  {SJy»      ^1  oj^loc->- 


441 


^ju*  ^        ^^cu  S^S^\o:>j^\ 
(^loJ-  J^^v  ^  '-^  cjli>i^l  ^  c:mX:> 


ERIC 


442 


.ju-j^  JiJ^  djL^  6s-^  J*^  (^-^-•— *3 


443 

BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


.oJ;  Oi^l j>.  ^jLiiI         X^iJ^      Jil >r  ojib         J ^1 

^Ja^  SUjJ        jkiL  "^j^*         j%A  a:!^  6il 

(jLit)  jUmj  a^  c«,..Mj»  JUi^  Ci^i  Jj^iHjiu  0 jaS^)  a^ )  j\  ^jii^i^ 

JU^Aj  J  \j        ^\  Ca^\  jSU^         J  iXi  ^ jLiJ 

J^J  J  J^<j  J^jio-*  .cJb  a*i ji.  ^Ijj 

.jutL  juljOj^  dUIjj^^jU 

^LS'^^yiii^  U  JLiiL  oLjI^^  j  ul^iUiro j— 3  ^j^^ 


ERIC 


444 


o  •  *  ♦ 

^^jL-i  Joft*  JO 

L  <ijLiL  Asj^b  J0L7 ^1  J  (-^Uj  uljj  (jjj  oaI jS  L  juL 


ERIC 


445 


oilj^  j'  ^1  ^liloT  jL^        ^1^,1  ,ol ^U.  ^5^:* ^ 


446 


•  »^JJ  «.r-^  J  ^  CaOAjl  ^Jl  aL-U  oj^^ 

jo  j^lL»  jjj  c*-l  ^ai  45*  ^ j*^ jf^  4*  ,j-KAa^  f  I ^;3c>-!  <il  Jl 

Co«  ^/J»-o  .         ,^^lo  C^^^^  jO 

J«J  du3jj      *Jjjk  ^  jU4A  J5iy  Uj  ^Ijojl  ^^^1  «Ja> 

joU  4$^  •jIojI  fj^^  'j  <^^Jj*vy  IjJ 

joi  t>^  joU  I  ^jj  .  Cwl      Jaj       *^^J^  j'*^ 

fUr  4^  c— 'I  j^j^j  jol jju  aaJ#^  (41741  (oi^'^y*        •ol O^J 

•  j*^ cf*  t^W*  Jj^     4jU*ifr  o^f  j  j*^  ^ 

J  «^jj^^»     c/"^-;  «  *il»-jl  c-^l^  j*^         J       jo  i^aij 

(^Lit3  .  «0 ^  4i  Ij  4A;il>-  J>J^  jO  4?^  J  4j 

Jl»^  JLjj^  J^^Ui'  ^  «Ol>*i  Sjutj  J  co'»^ 4aJ#J  I  o^j  cjM*^j  0^ 

t^*^ J  c^UJ^  Of-*^^        *^j*  *  #ol^W  Oi*^  <  J*    j'  *^f^ 

J>*ljl  (^!4^>4^  c^^'j*  O'^j^j  Oi^ljJ  ^j^jOj  O*^  J^Ijj 
O'jjo  ^  J     I  •JJir  jl  (^jtij  c^Ujfll  J 


447 


^lidJ^I  o^p-  4i  Ij  ^Ul9-I  ^hM^Ui«»  jl  ^jihfr  ^^T<..,»  ^^^Ji-f  •j1^1>' 

tejia  ^  tjft>lC)0  jl  ^3Jo  ^-1  ^  4JL  ^ol yl>.  •j^;-?  J^b  joj  c^^^ 
.  CiM./i  J  t^l^U  ^1  CuJUi>-jj  c^l^r^j        J  *^1  jl 

cf"^    ^  •*al_^l>.  ^iClJk ^  oL» ^itftfi'  5 j1jj*>  0'*^ 

4^  ait  1-0- j^oL»:31j  ^Ui>-i  J^^-J^  jl 

.^^J'  ,^U2>.I  Iwl^j  J<:^>^  jl  ^Jr  t/''^'^'^  ^'JJJ  ^ jS  J  ^ 
tlL  »L«pl  «  cXi  til*  ol  jil  o' ^  J  ^        0'  J J*^ 

4LJU  '  ^I  ^f^i^  CJ j«)  (  UiO jS*  Ijuj  o'^^j 

fj\^.^X^*\^  jl  Ji7..j>  «     ^1  J       •jL-J  (jfW^J  U^^l^lj  J  V**' ^ 

I^IOiU-  4SCL  Ci ^  jU-St  4i  l4iT  ^1  ^  <  jl**  *^      ^l^J"  •  OjOjj  I 


448 

BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


•  *^ ^  Oj^ ' J  v^l*^^ J  (^»iUj5l  KSy^ 

(^jIJ  I  *i  ji  :      ^  j^i^  0^         ^-^^ J*^  u*** 

(  •  •  •  J  k/I^J^ 

J  Jjir  #j|jll>'  ^JjjJ  (J'^^aC'  J*'^J  Ot^^  U*'^  Cf^'jJ  ^  0^*^J^ 

OUj^j  j^-*J^lf  OJ  i^lj^i  U«^'  *i  c^^ljJlaJ-  Ai!'jJ 

J^I^        aS^  ciS*  aSGL  c*-«I  #010        gu*  5**' j*^^ 

(ilul  jj>-  J>»«      c^**^  JoijxU-  ci J  Ojlwl  c:^^  c^' j*^     ^  otj*^  ^ 

:  ai!4si^        u^j*  t^^^ 


449 


^U^j  ^  i  aIm  Ji^JI  J  u-*^         ^Jl  Cm-I  JaU-  Oi'l  j^  J  ^^;iu^''  ^ 

^^l^i;^-  44  ^>5^^  4>-j*  li  4-^^       J        •         J  ^1  ti^^ 

i^Ujl  J?UjJ  obS*   <  OjOui  J  t^lfJju*  ^1  JjTfLa 

.  <A4l#olo  jl ^  ^rt^^  Co«*  Cc^b^  1 J  4$*  a;7n» 

l*b^  OpL  Y***  3'  uri*  J  a?-H*^'j  ^•^^  cA«  WJYYO 

Jl  tA;  J  Ji^^'j  •iC:^  Ojti'^  ^  jjo*-  jo  UjUl  v^lla* 
4.WJWU  4i  aT  0^1>r>»j  0^^**^^  **1'J^  W^l       jLiJ'j^^j  U--;^  - 

•Ij  •j|^l>-  jJ  ^>-^>'  '-il2s^**  c^l^O^  l>  ^J^l.^  vi5Cj* ^  45Cil  4»bJj 

OW*  J         cr*  ^>^*f  Ol*J  ^^tii-l  4>J  4$"  ^;;U>. 

4^  Cm*|  cJC"  4*  J  Oijb  jjUj  jOijl  (^t^jl^irT  Ui jj^ 


ERLC 


450 


*xi^  cS^^^      3  •j^  \Jjy^  d^^j^ 

0^4>'  JJL^  ♦jVj**  kj^>^  oUyWj  uj>a>-  jjiib  1^^^«0C^  ^^*t*J  v''^ 

t^Ujlr  jj  ^^^x^ij jiU-  JjIYj  0^0^  iol^W 

ojUj ^  JjJ  j^oJlj  our^^  fjj^^j  Qj  ^U»jI^U-jj  4SCJU-jj  i 

JL»  I      45*        jT  ij  aS*  CwI  •kilki  **i*J  Ol' -^^  oli*«*p  ^2^*1:^41* 

jj^j:^^ ^  C4->  jdj  jl  (>^jj  i    J_jj  Jl  ^^-i-  t^j^»5  oUS^        VI*  •iiljiU- 


ERIC 


451 


ERIC 


#•  •  •* 


452 


r 


ERIC 


453 


454 


^X.j j5l5         j-Jj      J  ^  jT<i^j4>.  t^U^Wli-i 

j'  c/'*' Jl  -^Jiy*  J*'^  "J^.J^ 
l  jJo  J       J  J*ir  ijT  J  ^  ^Ui  ^x.  j_^l5 


ERIC 


455 


0*yi— <LJU.  ^1  til  v::^'  ft-J^ 

.       ^ ^I^U.  iajljj  1^1 

j^y^-  la^y^j  jiii^ 
<r      3  ^^^^^  ^    j^r^  ^>  j'  cy ^-j^*:^  Jc^'  ^ 

(^'j^.^        <y*r^  ^  LT^y  j^'^ 


ERLC 


45G 


<y'"V  ui'  -4 1/"^    tjU-u^i  jixj  j-^- 

jjiu  jl  4  ^Ijjji  cJ.^       jl  J      <iLi  jl 

•^•^  cT^V  -T  jJj-*'  iS^>  jj  J'j^.l  Jl  4  jlAJj^  ; 

jl  4  j>U,  Ailj:Jy*b  ^Jjil  jl  4  ^^u. 

j-u  i^^ljiU  jl  4  ^j^U  oUj>  jjT^U^  j^iLj 

ciUj  <:,^  L      J  .J^  jL\ jjl 

J"'^  Ui'       ^  j'        4C— I  jIjuj  4^1 

^^.-r*  t>'L-4  jl  .  C-.I  jTAlL  jUjl^lj>    J  J  yjlii / 


457 


.1 


t^'ji  -^Ji  Oil*--  jT  jl  J  ^" 

J jIjJU  luljj  ^^^J"^^  ^S'pbJ _^ 

c-l  .iji       ^  t5jU  jj  *jLjj  I45T  jL.     jji     jl  J-3 

c5j-^^jj  'iUo^  jl  ^^^iw  ^  ^Ij  jL*.  jl  jujIisI 
jT  ^Ul.  jl  -olf  J«>.  t^iW^^  ^l>.  J  Aijj^  U  jj^t 
'j  ^!>^l  'j  ojL-*::;  jj  t^j^;'  -A^l >-  c  c— I 

J  ^jSiijr\  ^}  ^yj^  cr-^-«  j  <5^T  jl  ^ 

Lxr*JJ^  jU-u       U  t^l IA4J  .  o-l  J jLiibJLsti* 


ERIC 


458 


crr^'ck^  t/-^'  "^'jj**  <5'»jk  J  <i^r^"  J  (^j^  J 
t^' j>  ^<^' obU-  J  ^ j^j  Juli"  J  Jki.»  jl  Jbli  I4ST  -Uir  J 

cJf'^*  jr""  ^  -       '^J^"^  ^J^J'.  cr^.-H  o'j'j*  U>T 
o \>  o^"'  jti  jl  6  JLi  a>l oib 

JlC^  jjSl*  jl  ?c— 1  t^jCi 

cJJliJ^  U:>l^^J       jit^        o >jl  .c-~5  ^^jjJ** 
jjSLi  ^j^^  L^T  jl  ^Ij^j/  cy^}  ^ 

jiCii     ^_i  ^  jicil  /I  ij        '^j^  ^ 


ERIC 


459 

BEST  copy  HVAII/IBIE 


•  c5:^ 

CjlmJiS  aj^Uj  J  c-*-'  ^  ^^^^^  oCj  i  1*  ^jJCs^y^ 

o\f^JlL^j  o\fx\ji^^j^  cc^h\ij  u^JuJLi  ^^La1-I 

^  J'  o jlTjU  <j ^jb        dl ^l; 

UsT^o^  jU- jU^y.  J         c  JL.T     ^      l^T  ^\ 
<S  \jt  .  :>J       ^  ol^  I45T  j'A3       J  4^  L 


460 


1  oL*  OjLii^  .  CU^l  laJi'  J^T^  ^-^-^  ^         ^  J^' 

^  cr^^-^J  -^'^jI  -^JIj-^  of '-^  •  -^^^  'j  <JjS^ 
l>  •         ^JCjj-      i^yk  (j'^^^  cC^*^ 


461 


•  w*-*f  4iPj  jlT  ^     C'M^'v  J  ft j::>f  iifl>-       tf"  c-f 


^^Iaj^  £  C<.  o  4^5^'  ^^^flV«.,.4  ^1  ^XtT  O j5l5 

jt  <r  I  c^V^'  Jt^*  <^  <^J  ^yj  ^ij^T  ^ Ju  li  J 
o tJiJl5C»  Ij       U  4  0^ jT  ^^>L-l  ^  J^l ^ 

Jl>-U  A^U  A^U  JU^  oT  ^e^^iW  ^ ^^i*  jl  J  c— I 
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:  Jo oJcS  ^W^-i^  -  N 
(•        iSj^^^ j>-  ^^jh*  C^-^  -^^ 


463 


cc**  •        cr**  iTjj,  oULi-il  j!  GU;| 
CLr^jyJ  ^^U,Ur  I45T  jl  j  -Ulci^^  jljj 

_jX*Uj  AiLC^  ^lATji         .c-Uib  jl -uIj^Jjv 

t^-^Jjf  J-.l*-     lj5  j  cJiA^  .  c-i      jlj3  J 

.      I  »i  5"  jl <jL--_^I  \  c  ^ j*  -w 

V'^-J  -^t^jl^l>  ^yj  Jl  ^c^\  J*^-J,IS  V  ^1^ 
^^.^j  V'^  J     c5jI^I>  t^J^^  jj  Jl  .ibT  J 

t^ij.  ui  i  Ai"  j.:>ui  ji  I,  ^^^^  ij  c-^Uj  ^ J . i- 
JjI;  i  xS  c^js:^  ji      _^i_^  ^  ijjTji  _^  ^ 

•  •'Jj:  iS^.^  V  ^'-r-  J  -^-^^      ^l^s-  tui  J 

J>  1^  olj:iJ'i  <Cb  «  •J,/  oj  <iUJi  t^jbi y.  J 
j!V  J^-^.  ^  C-.I       jl^l _^l  J  ojfr  "tT  A:iiL^;>  ^^,1- 

jl>A.  J  |_,  i^^^        ^  ^^^i^^- 
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jl  J  JLi"  jlO  j!-!-.           \j  i  <il«>  'li^' 

jk^  .JuiT  ji^  J  :?j  f -J  ' 

4  ciyj  .  *^U5T  j:^  J^:>  jj'y  J  J^^*  ^  J*^ 

J     j^j'  j^^.  err*  Of .      W  ^s^y, 


^  '  465 


BEST  COPY  AVAU6LE 


♦  ♦♦♦ 
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**** 
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Aul^^'  b J  JLui^^       Jl  ^\  OL4J  JL^        'j  ^-.^^U-:-* 


468 
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^  <_^U  aAiOj 


^^^^^  J-^U-  ^^TjOj^y  J-?-    4^  o**'-^  wJL>-  ol  L  ^L-J  J-^Li       -lT  ^jjT 
uJUL±t    •JUjjL^  *^  x^U      ^j4«JL>-  ^r.^.  ■  *,., >■  x>-ij  (JLj>>  iLxJ  U  i 

^Ull         4$^Ti^b        uJlk*  uUj         (J^^  Jl^I  .  JU^c-*  c3-U-»  V-^lT 


o 
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<6f 


^  tJbJU 


^O^ijlliT  jl  Ijjl  JLU^  C^J**^  (Jfct^  ^l^J^-^  ^  •JL»>L-i ^  tJU-j^ 

yy-^  V'' j-^  b  o''^-*^^  u-^.  r^'-^  C::»>^  ^'''j' 


470 
f6A 


t 


((.  aJjIju*  ^^^^  JiUlU  !>U^I  (3i^  *  ^-/^ 

JOiC-^l  J       ^  IfJ  iiil  U  Ij  ^'lic^  Jl  ^  fjl^ 

.  jLiU  (JU^^^  ^        ci-^  I-!  '-^  W 

.  xiL  ^j^-  c^l  jJU 

jUkJl  C — :J  jJ-U«J^r--*  Jr^^  i^li'^  JT^^'  Ji-;^  J'  Ji^^  cJLj  Oy>; 


471 


Jr^      J    •^IjJ  ^UjI  JiiU  t5>*^        cwLi  -^^^  ijj^  ^j^V^ 
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^  v^U  «JUJU  ^  Y 


♦  ♦  ♦ 


4^  J^^jl-^  J  i  >^  0*1^        oLj-liLi;  Ij         <  4L#U-  J^lijl 

1^  J  <  c^ili  JUfcly*;  ^yU^  W JL0  c  .^lA-k.*  U  ci^'*'  4j^X^.^ 

4iLil  ol^^^^^  C-^JU      jc^^  j./l^l^j'^  JJjljJ  J*[;iM»  c^Btlj  L  ^^^-i-ALwi 

{S3 J  tri^*  Ol4jji>Jfc  ^  0UI:>jf;l5'  4ln— j  ol^  ^^^^^w^JLJ  L  j  •jujul^  ^  u^J^ 
<^^l      (^1^  4r  W Ju*  c^lj^  wJL2>> J  4       •Jul  ^jijUj  4jL^w.# 

^  (^jJoJ  ^UjO  J^li^  {J^h^  Jt^  oUjUu       ^  j<5  ^^J^  ^J^y,  iJ^^J      .jIj  4.U  i  ? 
i  xL^  j^jU-  j^l^  j  jl  ty^j  ••^lU  Ji^  cr^^!-***^  ^  cA'-r*-' 


473 

BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


^J^j  fj^^  ^'[yLj^J  -uiLj  •xi  U  j^ywl^  ^^^^  J  oL^iUL*  ^U-l  ^ 

^  ^j^j        LT*^  v^L*  I J  c^^li  j^jjJjJ  c-.-olj 

^U^^^  j:^*  i?U;  wliT    w^J^  u^4^*  x->,^Jl^  ^Ll^I 

JV^  ^jj^j'^j-^  jj-^J'  <^   ?  Ij  ^,».,.»' 

^  J^O=^J->  •*^-^r^  ^r-^"  -5-?  LS^-H^ •^>^  J>i-^  J>-aj^  j 

(^'^  J  t^U  l^j^^^w*  oljJhLlLJ  jT  wuJLJL>- 

o-ii^j^  \^\  c^l^  <r -LiL^i^j  ^^IjJ  t5ji^  t^^ti  cr^^J c..-,^>J  j 
J  j^^z-^^U^'JI  oLfjToi  ^Uj<^I  JUj  Cs--i  j^^^tAiuj  ^-^^  c^j^'  I»LiJ 
oUS        JuiU-^  ^-l^j  ol^'  t^jU  jj  .jJL. 

0^1- {^lopUp^^  ^,UL>'jHtj  J^^^ 


474 


^  (^U  tj^^u  \  t 
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Jjjl^  -^LiJ J  jAJ^^J^  L  (^jJjL;  L|JI  Jl  ^j--ijw  <X  .LA-U^,.^        JLj  Ij 

J  jjp  Jjj  \S^J^j^  'j (^-^"^  (jj  '^^■^'^■^  tr^-^'^  <Ji^^Li  A-T 

CJ ^UflJ  ^_^i;i>"  U*t^  J  jUl      jlwl  oULuJ  J  ^         ^  •  -J^LjJ  \Sj^  3 

Coj-Ui  j^UtiLj  cT*^*  ^  i^y^  *-5'~^  ltAJ^  oLlL**^^  ^jm^  <  j^j.^ 

j^jiJU- UjU.;n4  ^JJU«J  fj^j^  j^J         t^j'^j-;  ^^«>Jk^  L^'I  Jl  ^j->> 

J        J  ajljj        ^yf^J\  jj-p      J-i^i  cA^-^^ 


4?: 


■i.  ■ 

?.  >J 


13 


• 


^        <.  ^ySk^  ^L^-  — ;l  ^1 — ^1  J^U  jUj 

ji^U.  oT         «r  c-jU  ol^j  jUj  wJkj  »l->j  J^U  c  jl  ;l 

;^>Tw.Up1  ci.U  j         jjIj  J  J>       ^-iL-,  oL^ 

»Lil  ol/Uj^'bj  ol^-  cJy^j  ol^;^         o^L.  ^lk> 


la  V'^'^ 


AC  2, 


.ri , J,. 
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sLh  \  >^  K^y^y  ^  -5  yj^y  oU^jJj cJLi>-  ^i^j^ 

<<.V.-vS 


c^l^^b-^  c^WsO  J*r^  fAr*  J^^l'J  ^'j^'i"  ^J^ 

;  J  ^  JUJ  kS j9CJi^  OL-tLi*  j^A^^J^^  tl'il^  h  ^       *  ^\j2\ 

f    V>      ^    t/'^— ^^Jj  ''bj^^  tx^-^  c/^^**"  J>^'      .xiU  oil^  r 


.1 


477 

ErJc  ^*yr 


•  —  4 


1? 


Jl^^l  OU  jU^  ol^ljl         0>  ^-1$:^^^  ii^j 

ouu»»  ^jpji  Jui  ^yu<b-  vi-*:^  fiA*-*  J'^ij     « H.  •  iJ-i^ 


1^. 


478 


{'^  21'  ^ 


;V'5v."5i 


■N 


.oilflip^  ^"iOJ^        u^y-  vi^j  f  l«*  b  (y^' 

^         cs^^^f^        I'  a**:  .  ^  t^-:--^.* 

til/i-^-?  J^^  J^*^        W^^^  i^^^       Cr^    3  ^jju  (iyu 

Jr^,  .Cwlj^^lP  aJIS'  ^■>^A^A'r>  cJl^j^  j1  J^^X^%Jk  J.^1jJ 

JjyU         J  ^!>>.  *r  c-ii- 

'j  ^U-j  J  UL-JJ  ^jfr^^^  *^^^J^3  (j-^W^'      ir  ■  i  >■ 


I 


ill  f^-V 


479 
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^  o^-      J  Obb-  ^  j-J  G?  '^'■^-^      •'^-'^  ^ 

j.ai  dUL.  U  Ai>U  dUi  j^:.  ji 

(.i  A.         0!>J  .Xi;  Ji-i^  ^»  -M^. 


480 


til  c^.i  1,1^  j-^l  yo 


— *  — f  \^ — 9^ 


J_,J^  V  J      jjJ  0>>-  4_k 


'J^  ^>-^ 
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X 


jju'l  oL^  oJlJLp  jl 


ft  «  « 
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REFERENCES 
SELECTED  READINGS 

POETRY  &  PROSE 

by  order  of  occurrence 


/ben%ie  khodV 

1  J^5^  A 

213 

/noruz/ 

214 

/jashne  noruz/ 

216 

/ch%-shambe  suri/ 

219 

/sizde  bedar/ 

224 

/birune  shahr/ 

226 

/noruz/ 

LL^  <JJI  j;t-iJJ  -  jJJsH 

228 

/bahre  tavil  amu  noruz/ 

237 

/esfando  noruz/ 

242 

/esfand  m-h/ 

242 

/sepand^mez  mW 

243 

/sepand^mez  ruz/ 

243 

/noruz/ 

243 

/noruze  bozorg/ 

244 

/noruzejamshid/ 

244 

/noruze  ardeshir/ 

245 

/naghmeye  noruze  bozorg/ 

245 

/bah^e  i^/ 

246 

/noruz/ 

247 

/hazrat  amiral  mo'menin/ 

252 

/leruowsi/ 

374 

Ai^ 

377 

/abu  ali  sin-/ 

378 

/mMar/ 

381 

/rostann/ 

382 

/ey  pesare  aziz/ 

386 

/kudakiye  sohi^b/ 

387 

/chup^ie  dorughgu/ 

390 

/kudakiye  sohr^b/ 

391 

477 
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/kudakiye  sohi*b/ 

393 

/derakhtk?ri/ 

395 

/mohammad  ebne  zakari/ 

/dar  setryeshe  khod^e 

/haft/ 

/hek*yat/ 

^tU  ill  ;jllmlS  —  CU^l^Ak 

403 

/«2Mi/ 

404 

/may*z%  muri  ke  d%\e  kesh  ast/ 

407 

/hamsV^  dW 

408 

/khodnam^V 

y|  1  1 
411 

/dodeli/' 

/111 
413 

/abu  nasre  f%*bi/ 

41D 

/solfti  mahmud  va  gh^ 

/az  mohabbat  darigh  makon/ 

425 

/ettehMo  ettePgh/ 

426 

/p^d^  dar  aghide/ 

427 

/darWreye  shiveye  khatt/ 

428 

/dart^eye  kh^nev^ie  va  f arhang/ 

431 

/ranjo  ganj/ 

437 

/y%e  sokhan  goftan/ 

43o 

/nesAne  hoghughe  zan  dar  eslW 

/dush  didam  ke  mal- ek/ 

451 

/chand  sokhan  az  sa*di/ 

*  1      •     *                a  * 
^tlt    III    jV    {J  ^  ill*   J  1^ 

452 

/padideh^e  fekr/ 

453 

/osule  faghr  ve  tasavvof/ 

j  1 

461 

/ghazal/ 

465 

/ham*seye  hayV 

400 

/malek*  zekre  to  guyam/ 

405 

/man  arafa  naf sahu/ 

P  4  *    *     ^  *               P           ^    ^     *  * 

407 

/harke    p*kdel*n  sobho/ 

Anf\ 
470 

/mazra'e  sabze  f alak  didanrio/ 

J^Lflb  -  J-i        L>«  b  J?  ^J^JJ  iiiii  t->>^ 

471 

/ey  fad^e  to  ham  delo  ham 

u-LiU  -        ^  J  Jj  ^  >i  ^Ixi  ^\ 

472 

/Ali  *n  shire  khod*  sh*he  arab/ 

475 

/benm*y  rokh  ke  b-gho/ 

476 

478 
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APPENDIX 
ACTFL  Provisional  Proficiency  Guidelines 


Provisional  Generic  Descriptions — Speaking 

Novice- Low  Unable  to  function  in  the  spoken  language.  Oral  produc- 

tion is  limited  to  occasional  isolated  words.  Essentially  no 
communicative  ability. 

Novice — Mid  Able  to  operate  only  in  a  very  **mited  capacity  within 

very  predictable  areas  of  need.  \  ocabulary  limited  to  that 
necessary  to  express  simple  elementary  needs  and  basic 
courtesy  formulae.  Syntax  is  fragmented,  inflections  and 
word  endings  frequently  omitted,  confused  or  distorted, 
and  the  majority  of  utterances  consist  of  isolated  words 
or  short  formulae.  Utterances  rarely  consist  of  more  than 
two  or  three  words  and  are  marked  by  frequent  long 
pauses  and  repetition  of  an  interlocutor's  words.  Pro- 
nunciation is  frequently  unintelligible  and  is  strongly 
influenced  by  first  language.  Can  be  understood  only 
with  difficulty,  even  by  persons  such  as  teachers  who  are 
used  to  speaking  with  non-native  speakers  or  in  interac- 
tions where  the  context  strongly  supports  the  utterance. 

Novice — High         Able  to  satisfy  immediate  needs  using  learned  utterances. 

Can  ask  questions  or  make  statements  with  reasonable 
accuracy  only  where  this  involves  short  memorized  ut- 
terances or  formulae.  There  is  no  real  autonomy  of  ex- 
pression, although  there  may  be  some  emerging  signs  of 
spontaneity  and  flexibility.  There  is  a  slight  increase  in 
utterance  length  but  freque  nt  long  pauses  and  repetition 
of  interlocutor's  words  still  occur.  Most  utterances  are 
telegraphic  and  word  endings  are  often  omitted,  con- 
fused or  distorted.  Vocabulary  is  limited  to  areas  of  im- 
mediate survival  needs.  Can  differentiate  most  phonemes 
when  produced  in  isolation  but  when  they  are  combined 
in  words  or  groups  of  words,  errors  are  frequent  and, 
even  with  repetition,  may  severely  inhibit  communica- 
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tion  even  with  persons  used  to  dealing  with  such  learners. 
Little  development  in  stress  and  intonation  is  evident. 
Intermediate— Low  Able  to  satisfy  basic  survival  needs  and  minimum  cour- 
tesy requirements.  In  areas  of  immediate  need  or  on  very 
familiar  topics,  can  ask  and  answer  simple  questions, 
iniHate  and  respond  to  simple  statements,  and  maintain 
very  simple  face-to-face  conversations.  When  asked  to 
do  so,  is  able  to  formulate  some  questions  with  limited 
constructions  and  much  inaccuracy.  Almost  every  utter- 
ance contains  fractured  syntax  and  other  grammatical 
errors.  Vocabulary  inadequate  to  express  anything  but 
the  most  elementary  needs.  Strong  interference  from 
native  language  occurs  in  articulation,  stress  and  intona- 
tion. Misunderstandings  frequently  arise  from  limited 
vocabulary  and  grammar  and  enoneous  phonology  but, 
with  repetition,  can  generally  be  understood  by  native 
speakers  in  regular  contact  with  foreigners  attempting  to 
speak  their  language.  Little  precision  in  information  con- 
veyed owing  to  tentative  state  of  grammatical  develop- 
ment and  little  or  no  use  of  modifiers. 

Intermediate— Mid  Able  to  satisfy  some  survival  needs  and  some  limited 
social  demands .  Is  able  to  formulate  some  questions  when 
asked  to  do  so.  Vocabulary  permits  discussion  of  topics 
beyond  basic  survival  needs  such  as  personal  history  and 
leisure  time  activities.  Some  evidence  of  grammatical 
accuracy  in  basic  constructions,  for  example,  subject- 
verb  agreement,  noun-adjective  agreement,  some  notion 
of  inflection. 

Intermediate— High  Able  to  satisfy  most  survival  needs  and  limited  social 
demands.  Shows  some  spontaneity  in  language  produc- 
tion but  fluency  is  very  uneven.  Can  initiate  and  sustain  a 
general  conversation  but  has  little  understanding  of  the 
social  conventions  of  conversation.  Developing  flexibil- 
ity in  a  range  of  circumstances  beyond  immediate  sur- 
vival needs.  Limited  vocabulary  range  necessitates  much 
hesitation  and  circumlocution.  The  commoner  tense 
forms  occur  but  enors  are  frequent  in  formation  and 
selection.  Can  use  most  question  forms.  While  some 
word  order  is  established,  errors  still  occur  in  more  com- 
plex patterns.  Cannot  sustain  coherent  structures  in  lon- 
ger utterances  or  unfamiliar  situations.  Ability  to  describe 
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and  give  precise  infonnation  is  limited.  Aware  of  basic 
cohesive  features  suchi  as  pronouns  and  verb  inflections, 
but  many  are  unreliable,  especially  if  less  immediate  in 
reference.  Extended  discourse  is  largely  a  series  of  short, 
discrete  utterances.  Articulation  is  comprehensible  to  na- 
tive speakers  used  to  dealing  with  foreigners,  and  can 
combine  most  phonemes  with  reasonaK  -omprehensi- 
bility,  but  still  has  difficulty  in  producirig  certain  sounds 
in  certain  positions,  or  in  certain  combinations,  and 
speech  will  usually  be  labored.  St^ll  has  to  repeat  utter- 
ances frequently  to  be  understood  by  the  general  public. 
Able  to  produce  some  narration  in  either  past  or  future. 

Advanced  Able  to  satisfy  routine  social  demands  and  limited  work 

requirements.  Can  handle  with  confidence  but  not  with 
facility  most  social  situations  including  introductions 
and  casual  conversations  about  current  events,  as  well 
as  work,  family,  and  autobiographical  information;  can 
handle  limited  work  requirements,  needing  help  in  han- 
dling any  complications  or  difficulties.  Has  a  speaking 
vocabulary  sufficient  to  respond  simply  with  some  cir- 
cumlocutions; accent,  though  often  quite  faulty,  is  intel- 
ligible; can  usually  handle  elementary  constructions  quite 
accurately  but  does  not  have  thorough  or  confident  con- 
trol of  the  grammar. 

Advanced  Plus  Able  to  satisfy  most  work  requirements  and  show  some 
ability  to  communicate  on  concrete  topics  relating  to  par- 
ticular interests  and  special  fields  of  competence.  Gener- 
ally strong  in  either  grammar  or  vocabulary,  but  not  in 
both.  Weaknesses  or  unevenness  in  one  of  the  foregoing 
or  in  pronunciation  result  in  occasional  miscommunica- 
tion.  Areas  of  weakness  range  from  simple  constructions 
such  as  plurals,  articles,  prepositions,  and  negatives  to 
more  complex  structures  such  as  tense  u:'^ge,  passive 
constructions,  word  order,  and  relative  clauses.  Nor- 
mally controls  general  vocabulary  with  some  groping  for 
everyday  vocabulary  still  evident.  Often  shows  remark- 
able fluency  and  ease  of  speech,  but  under  tension  or 
pressure  language  may  break  down. 

Superior  Able  to  speak  the  language  with  sufficient  structural 

accuracy  and  vocabulary  to  participate  effectively  in  most 
formal  and  infonnal  conversations  on  practical,  social. 
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and  professional  topics.  Can  disaiss  particular  interests 
and  special  fields  of  competence  with  reasonable  ease. 
Vocabulary  is  broad  enough  that  speaker  rarely  has  to 
grope  for  a  word;  accent  may  be  obviously  foreign,  con- 
trol of  grammar  good;  errors  virtually  never  interfere 
wi  thunderstandingandrareiy  disturb  thenative  speaker. 

Provisional  Generic  Descriptions — Listening 

Novice — Low  No  practical  understanding  of  the  spoken  language.  Un- 

derstanding limited  to  occasional  isolated  words,  such  as 
cognates,  borrowed  words,  and  high  frequency  social 
conventions.  Essentially  no  ability  to  comprehend  even 
short  utterances. 

Novice — Mid  Sufficient  comprehension  to  understand  some  memo- 

rized words  within  predictable  areas  of  need.  Vocabulary 
for  comprehension  limited  to  simple  elementary  needs 
and  basic  courtesy  formulae.  Utterances  understood 
rarely  exceed  more  than  two  or  three  words  at  a  time  and 
ability  to  understand  is  characterized  by  long  pauses  for 
assimilation  and  by  repeated  requests  on  the  listener's 
part  for  repetition,  and/or  a  slower  rate  of  speech.  Con- 
fuses words  that  sound  similar. 

Novice — High  Sufficient  comprehension  to  understand  a  number  of 
memorized  utterances  in  areas  of  immediate  need.  Com- 
prehends slightly  longer  utterances  in  situations  where 
the  context  aids  understanding,  such  as  at  the  table,  in  a 
restaurant/store,  in  a  train/bus.  Phrases  recognized  have 
for  the  most  part  been  memorized.  Comprehends  vo- 
cabulary common  to  daily  needs.  Comprehends  simple 
questions/statements  about  family  members,  age,  ad- 
dress, weather,  time,  daily  activities  and  interests.  Mis- 
understandings arise  from  failure  to  perceive  critical 
sounds  or  endings.  Understands  even  standard  speech 
with  difficulty  but  gets  some  main  ideas.  Often  requires 
repetition  and/or  a  slowed  rate  of  speed  for  comprehen- 
sion, even  when  listening  to  persons  such  as  teachers 
who  are  used  to  speaking  with  non-natives. 

Intermediate — Low  Sufficient  comprehension  to  understand  utterances  about 
basic  survival  needs,  minimum  courtesy  and  travel  re- 
quirements. In  areas  of  immediate  need  or  on  very  famil- 
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iar  topics,  can  understand  non-memorized  material,  such 
as  simple  questions  and  answers,  statements,  and  face- 
to-face  conversations  in  the  standard  language.  Compre- 
hension areas  include  basic  needs:  meals,  lodging,  trans- 
portation, time,  simple  instructions  (e.g.,  route  direc- 
tions) and  routine  commands  (e.g.,  from  customs 
officials,  police).  Understands  main  ideas.  Misunder- 
standings frequently  arise  from  lack  of  vocabulary  or 
faulty  processing  of  syntactic  information  often  caused 
by  strong  interference  from  the  native  language  or  by  the 
imperfect  and  partial  acquisition  of  the  target  grammar. 

Intermediate— Mid  Sufficient  comprehension  to  understand  simple  conver- 
sations about  some  survival  needs  and  some  limited  so- 
cial conventions.  Vocabulary  permits  understanding  of 
topics  beyond  basic  survival  needs  such  as  personal 
history  and  leisure  time  activities.  Evidence  of  under- 
standing basic  constructions,  for  example,  subject-verb 
agreement,  noun-adjective  agreement;  evidence  that 
some  inflection  is  understood. 

Intermediate— High  Sufficient  comprehension  to  understand  short  conversa- 
tions about  most  survival  needs  and  limited  social  con- 
ventions. Increasingly  able  to  understand  topics  beyond 
immediate  survival  needs.  Shows  spontaneity  in  under- 
standing, but  speed  and  consistency  of  understanding 
uneven.  Limited  vocabulary  range  necessitates  repeti- 
tion for  understanding.  Understands  commoner  tense 
forms  and  some  word  order  patterns,  including  most 
question  forms,  but  miscommunication  still  occurs  with 
more  complex  patterns.  Can  get  the  gist  of  conversa- 
tions, but  cannot  sustain  comprehension  in  longer  utter- 
ances or  in  unfamiliar  situations.  Understanding  of 
descriptions  and  detailed  information  is  limited.  Aware 
of  basic  cohesive  features  such  as  pronouns  and  verb 
inflections,  but  many  are  unreliably  understood,  espe- 
cially if  other  material  intervenes.  Understanding  is 
largely  limited  to  a  series  of  short,  discrete  utterances. 
Still  has  to  ask  for  utterances  ^  be  repeated.  Some  ability 
to  understand  the  facts. 

Advanced  Sufficient  comprehension  to  understand  conversations 

about  routine  social  conventions  and  limited  school 
or  work  requirements.  Able  to  understand  face-to-face 
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speech  in  the  standard  language,  delivered  at  a  normal 
rate  with  some  repetition  and  rewording,  by  a  native 
speaker  not  used  to  dealing  with  foreigners.  Under- 
stands everyday  topics,  common  personal  and  family 
news,  well-known  current  events,  and  routine  matters 
involving  school  or  work;  descriptions  and  narration 
about  current,  past  and  future  events;  and  essential 
points  of  discussion  or  speech  at  an  elementary  level  on 
topics  in  special  fields  of  interest. 

Advanced  Plus  Sufficient  comprehension  to  understand  most  routine 
social  conventions,  conversations  cn  school  or  work  re- 
quirements, and  discussions  on  concrete  topics  related 
to  particular  interests  and  special  fields  of  competence. 
Often  shows  remarkable  ability  and  ease  of  understand- 
ing, but  comprehension  may  break  down  under  tension 
or  pressure,  including  unfavorable  listening  conditions. 
Candidate  may  display  weakness  or  deficiency  due  to 
inadequate  vocabulary  base  or  less  than  secure  knowl- 
edge of  grammar  and  cyntax.  Normally  understands 
general  vocabulary  with  some  hesitant  understanding  of 
everyday  vocabulary  still  evident.  Can  sometimes  detect 
emotional  overtones.  Some  ability  to  understand  be- 
tween the  lines,  i.e.,  to  make  inferences. 

Superior  Sufficient  comprehension  to  understand  the  essentials  of 

all  speech  in  standard  dialects,  including  technical  dis- 
cussions within  a  special  field.  Has  sufficient  under- 
standing of  face-to-face  speech,  delivered  with  normal 
clarity  and  speed  in  standard  language,  on  general  topics 
and  areas  of  special  interest;  understands  hypothesizing 
and  supported  opinions.  Has  broad  enough  vocabulary 
that  rarely  has  to  ask  for  paraphrasing  or  explanation. 
Can  follow  accurately  the  essentials  of  conversations  be- 
tween educated  native  speakers,  reasonably  clear  tele- 
phone calls,  radio  broadcasts,  standard  news  items,  oral 
reports,  some  oral  technical  reports,  and  public  addresses 
on  non-technical  subjects.  May  not  understand  native 
speakers  if  they  speak  very  quickly  or  use  some  slang  or 
unfamiliar  dialect.  Can  often  detect  emotional  overtones. 
Can  understand  "between  the  lines"  (i.e.,  make  infer- 
ences). 
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Provisional  Generic  Descriptions — Reading 

Novice — ^Low  No  functional  ability  in  reading  the  foreign  language. 

Novice — Mid  Sufficient  understanding  of  the  written  language  to  in- 

terpret highly  contextualized  words  or  cognates  within 
predictable  areas.  Vocabulary  for  comprehension  limited 
to  simple  elementary  needs  such  as  names,  addresses, 
dates,  street  signs,  building  names,  short  informative 
signs  (e.g.,  no  smoking,  entrance/exit)  and  formulaic 
vocabulary  requesting  same.  Material  understood  rarely 
exceeds  a  single  phrase  and  comprehension  requires  suc- 
cessive rereading  and  checking. 

Novice — High  Sufficient  comprehension  of  the  written  language  to  in- 
terpret set  expressions  in  areas  of  immediate  need.  Can 
recognize  all  the  letters  in  the  printed  version  of  an  al- 
phabetic system  and  high-frequency  elements  of  a  sylla- 
bary or  a  character  system.  Where  vocabulary  has  been 
mastered  can  read  for  instruction  and  directional  pur- 
poses standardized  messages,  phrases  or  expressions 
such  as  some  items  on  menus,  schedules,  timetables, 
maps  and  signs  indicating  hours  of  operation,  social 
codes,  and  traffic  regulations.  This  material  is  read  only 
for  essential  information.  Detail  is  overlooked  or  mis- 
understood. 

Intermediate — Low  Sufficient  comprehension  to  understand  in  printed  form 
the  simplest  connected  material,  either  authentic  or  spe- 
cially prepared,  dealing  with  basic  survival  and  social 
needs.  Able  to  understand  both  mastered  material  and 
recombinations  of  the  mastered  elements  that  achieve 
meanings  at  the  same  level.  Understands  main  ideas  in 
material  whose  structures  and  syntax  parallel  the  native 
language.  Can  read  messages,  greetings,  statements  of 
social  amenities  or  other  simple  language  containing  only 
the  highest  frequency  grammatical  patterns  and  vocabu- 
lary items  including  cognates  (if  appropriate).  Misunder- 
standings arise  when  syntax  diverges  from  that  of  the 
native  language  or  when  grammatical  cues  are  over- 
looked. 

Intermediate — Mid  Sufficient  comprehension  to  understand  in  printed  form 
simple  discourse  for  informative  or  social  purposes.  In 
response  to  perceived  needs  can  read  for  information 
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material  such  as  announcements  of  public  events,  popu- 
lar advertising,  notes  containing  biographical  informa- 
tion or  narration  of  events,  and  straightforward  newspa- 
per headlines  and  story  titles.  Can  guess  at  unfamiliar 
vocabulary  if  highly  contextualized.  Relies  primarily  on 
adverbs  as  time  indicators.  Has  some  difficulty  with  the 
cohesive  factors  in  discourse,  such  as  matching  pro- 
nouns with  referents.  May  have  to  read  material  several 
times  before  understanding. 

Intermediate— High  Sufficient  comprehension  to  understand  a  simple  para- 
graph for  personal  communication,  information  or  recre- 
ational purposes.  Can  read  with  understanding  social 
notes,  letters  and  invitations;  can  locate  and  derive  main 
ideas  of  the  introductory/summary  paragraphs  from  high 
interest  or  familiacnews  or  other  informational  sources; 
can  read  for  pleasure  specially  prepared,  or  some  un- 
complicated authentic  prose,  such  as  fictional  narratives 
or  cultural  information.  Shows  spontaneity  in  reading  by 
ability  to  guess  at  meaning  from  context.  Understands 
common  time  indicators  and  can  interpret  some  cohesive 
factors  such  as  objective  pronouns  and  simple  clause 
connectors.  Begins  to  relate  sentences  in  the  discourse  to 
advance  meaning,  but  cannot  sustain  understanding  of 
longer  discourse  on  unfamiliar  topics.  Misinterpretation 
still  occurs  with  more  complex  patterns. 

Advanced  Sufficient  comprehension  to  read  simple  authentic  printed 

material  or  edited  textual  material  within  a  familiar  con- 
text. Can  read  uncomplicated  but  authentic  prose  on 
familiar  subjects  containing  description  and  narration 
such  as  news  items  describing  frequently  occurring 
events,  simple  biographic  information,  social  notices, 
and  standard  business  letters.  Can  read  edited  texts  such 
as  prose  fiction  and  contemporary  culture.  The  prose  is 
predominantly  in  familiar  sentence  patterns.  Can  follow 
essential  points  of  written  discussion  at  level  of  main 
ideas  and  some  supporting  ones  with  topics  in  a  field  of 
interest  or  where  background  exists.  Some  misunder- 
standings. Able  to  read  the  facts  but  cannot  draw  in- 
ferences. 

Advanced  Plus  Sufficient  comprehension  to  understand  most  factual  in- 
formation in  non-technical  prose  as  well  as  some  discus- 
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sions  on  concrete  topics  related  to  special  interests.  Able 
to  n  A  for  information  and  description,  to  follow  se- 
quence of  events,  and  to  react  to  that  information.  Is  able 
to  separate  main  ideas  from  lesser  ones,  and  uses  that 
division  to  advance  understanding.  Can  locate  and  in- 
terpret main  ideas  and  details  in  material  written  for  the 
general  public.  Will  begin  to  guess  sensibly  at  new  words 
by  using  linguistic  context  and  prior  knowledge.  May 
react  personally  to  material  but  does  not  yet  detect  sub- 
jective attitudes,  values,  or  judgments  in  the  writing. 

Superior  Able  to  read  standard  newspaper  items  addressed  to  the 

general  reader,  routine  correspondence  reports  and  tech- 
nical material  in  a  field  of  interest  at  a  normal  rate  of 
speed  (at  least  200  wpm).  Readers  can  gain  new  knowl- 
edge from  material  on  unfamiliar  topics  in  areas  of  a 
general  nature.  Can  interpret  hypotheses,  supported 
opinions  and  conjectures.  Can  also  read  short  stories, 
novels,  and  other  recreational  literature  accessible  to  the 
general  public.  Reading  ability  is  not  subject-matter  de- 
pendent. Has  broad  enough  general  vocabulary  that  suc- 
cessful guessing  resolves  problems  with  complex  struc- 
tures and  low-frequency  idioms.  Misreading  is  rare. 
Almost  always  produces  correct  interpretation.  Able  to 
read  between  the  lines.  May  be  unable  to  appreciate 
nuance  of  stylistics. 


Provisional  Generic  Descriptions — Writing 

Novice— Low  No  functional  ability  in  writing  the  foreign  language. 

Novice — Mid  No  practical  communicative  writing  skills.  Able  to  copy 

isolated  words  or  short  phrases.  Able  to  transcribe  previ- 
ously studied  words  or  phrases. 

Novice — High  Able  to  write  simple  fixed  expressions  and  limited  mem- 
orized material.  Can  supply  information  when  requested 
on  forms  such  as  hotel  registrations  and  *:ravel  docu- 
ments. Can  write  names,  numbers,  dates,  one's  own 
nationality,  addresses,  and  other  simple  biographic  in- 
formation, as  well  as  learned  vocabulary,  short  phrases, 
and  simple  lists.  Can  write  all  the  symbols  in  an  alpha- 
betic or  syllabic  system  or  50  of  the  most  common  charac- 
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ters.  Can  write  simple  memorized  material  with  frequent 
misspellings  and  inaccuracies. 

Intermediate — Low  Has  sufficient  control  of  the  writing  system  to  meet  lim- 
ited practical  needs.  Can  write  short  messages,  such  as 
simple  questions  or  notes,  postcards,  phone  messages, 
and  the  like  within  the  scope  of  limited  language  experi- 
ence. Can  take  simple  notes  on  material  dealing  with 
very  familiar  topics  although  memory  span  is  extremely 
limited.  Can  create  statements  or  questions  within  the 
scope  of  limited  language  experience.  Material  produced 
consists  of  recombinations  of  learned  vocabulary  and 
structures  into  simple  sentences.  Vocabulary  is  inade- 
quate to  express  anything  but  elementary  needs.  Writing 
tends  to  be  a  loosely  organized  collection  of  sentence 
fragments  on  a  very  familiar  topic.  Makes  continual  er- 
rors in  spelling,  grammar,  and  punctuation,  but  writing 
can  be  read  and  understood  by  a  native  speaker  used  to 
dealing  with  foreigners.  Able  to  produce  appropriately 
some  fundamental  sodolinguistic  distinctions  in  formal 
and  familiar  style,  such  as  appropriate  subject  pronouns, 
titles  of  address  and  basic  sodal  formulae. 

Intermediate — Mid  Sufficient  control  of  writing  system  to  meet  some  sur- 
vival needs  and  some  limited  sodal  demands.  Able  to 
compose  short  paragraphs  or  take  simple  notes  on  very 
familiar  topics  grounded  in  personal  experience.  Can 
discuss  likes  and  dislikes,  daily  routine,  everyday  events, 
and  the  like.  Can  express  past  time,  using  content  words 
and  time  expressions,  or  with  sporadically  accurate  verbs. 
Evidence  of  good  control  of  basic  constructions  and  in- 
flections such  as  subject-verb  agreement,  noun-adjective 
agreement,  and  straightforward  syntactic  constructions 
in  present  or  future  time,  though  errors  occasionally 
occur.  May  make  frequent  errors,  however,  when  ven- 
turing beyond  current  level  of  linguistic  competence. 
When  resorting  to  a  dictionary,  often  is  unable  to  identify 
appropriate  vocabulary,  or  uses  dictionary  entry  in  un- 
inflected  form. 

Intermediate — High  Suffident  control  of  writing  system  to  meet  most  survival 
needs  and  limited  social  demands.  Can  take  notes  in 
some  detail  on  familiar  topics,  and  respond  to  personal 
questions  using  elementary  vocabulary  and  common 
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Structures.  Can  write  simple  letters,  brief  synopses  and 
paraphrases,  summaries  of  biographical  data  and  work 
experience,  and  short  compositions  on  familiar  topics. 
Can  create  sentences  and  short  paragraphs  relating  to 
most  survival  needs  (food,  lodging,  transportation,  im- 
mediate surroundings  and  situations)  and  limited  social 
demands.  Can  relate  personal  history,  discuss  topics  such 
as  a  daily  life,  preferences,  and  other  familiar  material. 
Can  express  fairly  accurately  present  and  future  time. 
Can  produce  some  past  verb  forms,  but  not  always  accu- 
rately or  with  correct  usage.  Shows  good  control  of  ele- 
mentary vocabulary  and  some  control  of  basic  syntactic 
patterns  but  major  errors  still  occur  when  expressing 
more  complex  thoughts.  Dictionary  usage  may  still  yield 
incorrect  vocabulary  of  forms,  although  can  use  a  dic- 
tionary to  advantage  to  express  simple  ideas.  Generally 
cannot  use  basic  cohesive  elements  of  discourse  to  ad- 
vantage such  as  relative  constructions,  subject  pronouns, 
connectors,  etc.  Writing,  though  faulty,  is  comprehensi- 
ble to  native  speakers  used  to  dealing  with  foreigners. 

Advanced  Able  to  write  routine  social  correspondence  and  simple 

discourse  of  at  least  several  paragraphs  on  familiar  top- 
ics. Can  write  simple  social  correspondence,  take  notes, 
and  write  cohesive  summaries,  resumes,  and  short  nar- 
ratives and  descriptions  on  factual  topics.  Able  to  write 
about  everyday  topics  using  both  description  and  narra- 
tion. Has  sufficient  writing  vocabulary  to  express  himself/ 
herself  simply  with  some  circumlocution.  Can  write  about 
a  very  limited  number  of  current  events  or  daily  situa- 
tions and  express  personal  preferences  and  observations 
in  some  detail,  using  basic  structures.  Still  makes  com- 
mon errors  in  spelling  and  punctuation,  but  shows  some 
control  of  the  most  common  formats  and  punctuation 
conventions.  Good  control  of  the  morphology  of  the 
language  (in  inflected  languages)  and  of  the  most  fre- 
quently used  syntactic  structures.  Elementary  construc- 
tions are  usually  handled  quite  accurately,  and  writing  is 
understandable  to  a  native  speaker  not  used  to  reading 
the  writing  of  foreigners.  Uses  a  limited  number  of  cohe- 
sive devices  such  as  pronouns  and  repeated  words  with 
good  accuracy.  Able  to  join  sentences  in  limited  dis- 
course, but  has  difficulty  and  makes  frequent  errors  in 
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producing  complex  sentences.  Paragraphs  are  reason- 
ably unified  and  coherent. 

Advanced  Plus        Shows  ability  to  write  about  most  common  topics  with 
some  precision  and  in  some  detaU.  Can  write  fairly  de- 
tailed resumes  and  summaries  and  take  quite  accurate 
notes.  Can  write  most  sodal  and  informal  business  corre- 
spondence. Can  describe  and  narrate  personal  experi- 
ences and  explain  simply  points  of  view  in  prose  dis- 
course. Can  write  about  concrete  iopics  relating  to 
particular  interests  and  special  fields  of  competence. 
Normally  controls  general  vocabulary  with  some  circum- 
locution. Often  shows  remarkable  fluency  and  ease  of 
expression,  but  under  time  constraints  and  pressure  lan- 
guage may  be  inaccurate  and/or  incomprehensible.  Gen- 
erally strong  in  either  grammar  or  vocabulary,  but  not  in 
both.  Weaknesses  and  unevenness  in  one  of  the  forego- 
ing or  in  spelling  result  in  occasional  miscommunication. 
Areas  of  weakness  range  from  simple  constructions  such 
as  plurals,  articles,  prepositions,  and  negatives  to  more 
complex  structures  such  as  tense  usage,  passive  con- 
structions, word  order,  and  relative  clauses.  Some  mis- 
use of  vocabulary  still  evident.  Shows  a  limited  abUity  to 
use  circumlocution.  Uses  dictionary  to  advantage  to 
supply  unknown  words.  Writing  is  understandable  to 
native  speakers  not  used  to  reading  material  written  by 
non-natives,  though  the  style  is  still  obviously  foreign. 

Superior  Able  to  use  the  vmtten  language  effectively  in  most  for- 

mal and  informal  exchanges  on  practical,  social,  and 
professional  topics.  Can  write  most  types  of  correspon- 
dence, such  as  memos  and  sodal  and  business  letters, 
short  research  papers  and  statements  of  position  in  areas 
of  spedal  intere/>t  or  in  spedal  fields.  Can  express  hy- 
potheses, conjectures,  and  present  arguments  or  points 
of  view  accurately  and  effectively.  Can  write  about  areas 
of  spedal  interest  and  handle  topics  in  spedal  fields,  in 
addition  to  most  common  topics.  Good  control  of  a  full 
range  of  structures,  spelling,  and  a  wide  general  vocabu- 
lary allow  the  writer  to  convey  his/her  message  accurate- 
ly, though  style  may  be  foreign.  Can  use  complex  and 
compound  sentence  structures  to  express  ideas  clearly 
and  coherently.  Uses  dictionary  with  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy  to  supply  specialized  vocabulary.  Errors,  though 
sometimes  made  when  using  more  complex  structures, 
are  occasional,  and  rarely  disturb  the  native  speaker. 
Sporadic  errors  when  using  basic  structures.  Although 
sensitive  to  differences  in  formal  and  informal  style,  still 
cannot  tailor  writing  predsely  and  accurately  to  a  variety 
of  audiences  or  styles. 
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